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M. GueEtTEék, it will be remembered, 
undertakes to establish two propositions 
—first, “ The bishop of Rome did not for 
eight centuries possess the authority of 
divine right which he has since sought 
to exercise ; and second, The pretension 
of the bishop of Rome to the sovereign- 
ty of divine right over the whole church 
was the real cause of the division,” or 
schism between the East and the West. 
To the first proposition, we have replied, 
the bishop of Rome is in possession, 
and it is for the author to prove that 
he is not rightfully in possession. This 
he can do only by proving either, first, 
that no such title by divine right was 
ever issued ; or, second, that it vests in 
an adverse claimant. He sets up no 
adverse claimant, but attempts to make 
it appear that no such title as is claimed 
was ever issued. This he attempts to 
do by showing that the proofs of title 
usually relied on by Catholic writers are 
negatived by the Holy Scriptures and 
the testimony of the fathers and coun- 
cils of the first eight centuries. We 
have seen that he has signally failed 
so far as the Holy Scriptures and the 
fathers of the first three centuries are 
concerned ; nay, that instead of proving 
his proposition, he has by his own wit- 

* See Tux Catuo.ic Worp, July, 1867. 
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nesses refuted it, and proved that the 
title did issue, and did vest in St. Peter, 
and consequently now vests in the 
bishop of Rome as Peter’s successor. 

This alone is enough for us, and 
renders any further discussion of the 
first proposition unnecessary. After 
the testimony of St. Cyprian, who is 
his own witness, the author really has 
nothing more to say. He has ‘lost 
his case. But, ignorant of this, he pro- 
ceeds in the fourth division of his work 
to interrogate the fathers and councils 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, but 
even less successfully, as we now pro- 
ceed toshow. We only beg the reader 
to bear in mind that we are not adduc- 
ing our proofs of the papacy by divine 
right, but are simply examining the 
proofs the author adduces against it. 
We do not put forth the strength of 
our cause, which is not necessary in 
the present argument; we are only 
showing the weakness of the case the 
author makes against us. 

The author attempts to devise an 
argument against the papal authority 
from the sixth canon of the council of 
Niexa. This canon, as he cites it, 
reads : “ Let the ancient custom be pre- 
served that exists in Egypt, Lybia, and 
Pentapolis, that the bishop of Alexan- 
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dria have authority in all these coun- 
tries, since that has also passed into a 
custom for the bishop of Rome. Let 
the churches at Antioch and in the 
other provinces preserve also their 
privileges.” It must not be supposed 
that the author cites the canon with 
any degree of exactness, or faithfully 
renders it; but let that pass. From 
this canon two consequences, he con- 
tends, necessarily follow: first, That 
“the council declared that the authori- 
ty of the bishop of Rome extended over 
a limited district, like that of the bishop 
of Alexandria; and second, That this 
authority was only based on usage,” 
(p. 95.) 

But the authority of the bishop of 
Rome was not in question before the 
council, for that nobody disputed. “The 
object of the canon,” the author him- 
self says, pp. 93, 94, “was to defend 
the authority of the bishop of Alexan- 
dria against the partisans of Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, who refused to 
recognize it in episcopal ordinations ; 
. . . « therefore was merely to confirm 
the ancient customs respecting these 
ordinations, and, in general, the privi- 
lleges conseerated by ancient usages. 
Now, according to an ancient custom 
Rome enjoyed certain prerogatives that 
mo one contested. The council makes 
ase of this fact in order to confirm the 
aimilar prerogatives of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and other churches.” 

The question before the council, and 
which it met by this canon. evidently was 
not the primacy of the see of Rome— 
although it would seem from the form 
in which the papal legate, Paschasi- 
mus, quoted it, without contradiction, 
sin the eeuncil of Chaleedon, that 
the council of Nicaea took care to re- 
serve that primacy—but certain cus- 
tomary rights, privileges, and dignities 
which the bishops of Alexandria, An- 
.tioch, and some other churches held in 
«common with the bishop of Rome. As 
the ancient custom was preserved in 
ithe Roman Church, the council says, 
so let it be in Alexandria, Antioch, and 
-other churches. The council refers to 
the custom in Rome as a reason for 
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confirming the similar custom which 
had obtained elsewhere, and which had 
been violated by Meletius of Lycopolis 
in Egypt. and by his partisans. 

To understand this, we must recol- 
lect that prior to the fall of the great 
patriarchates of Alexandria and the 
East, the administration of ecclesiasti- 
eal affairs was less centralized than at 
present. Now nearly all, if not all, 
bishops depend immediately on the 
Holy See, but in the early ages they 
depended on it only mediately. The 
bishops of a province or of a patriarch- 
ate depended immediately on their ex- 
arch, metropolitan,or patriarch, and only 
mediately through him on the bishop 
of Rome. The appointment or elec 
tion of the patriarch. and of the exarch 
or metropolitan of a church independ- 
ent of any patriarch, as were thie 
churches of Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Thrace, needed the papal confirmation, 
but not their suffragans. or the bishops 
subject to their immediate jurisdiction. 
The patriarch or metropolitan confirm. 
ed their election, ordained or deposed 
them by his own authority, subject of 
course toappeal to Rome. Lycopolis, 
by ancient custom or canons of tie 
fathers, depended on the bishop ef 
Alexandria, who was its bishop’s im- 
mediate superior. For some reason, 
Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis, had been 
deposed by the bishop of Alexandria, 
and deprived of his functions; but he 
refused to submit, ordained bishops by 
his own authority, contrary to the an- 
cient custom, and created a schism. I 
was to meet this case, and others like 
it, that the council decreed the sixth 
canon. 

The authority confirmed by that 
canon was the authority of patriarchs, 
as they were subsequently called. and 
of metropolitans by usage independent 
of any patriarchal jurisdiction, ant 
therefore the authority of the bishop 
of Rome which it recognized as derive! 
from usage, could haye been only his 
authority as metropolitan of the Suburb- 
icarian churches, called the Roman 
territory, or as patriarch of the West. 
That this authority was limited, and 
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dependent on ancient usage or custom, 
nobody disputes; but this is distinct 
from his authority as supreme pontiff 
or governor of the whole church. There 
are instances enough on record of me- 
tropolitan churches, like Aquileia, and 
those of Illyrium and Bulgaria, dis- 
puting their immediate dependence on 
the bishop of Rome, that never dream- 
ed of calling in question his authority 
as supreme pontiff, or governor of the 
whole church. The schismatic Arme- 
nians do not deny and never have de- 
nied the supreme authority in the whole 
church of thebishop cf Rome; they only 
assert that the pope gave to their apos- 
tle, Gregory the Illuminator, and to bis 
successors, the independent government 
of the church in Armenia. St. Cyprian 
depended on the bishop of Rome, and 
acknowledged the papal authority, but 
it is questionable if he depended on 
him as patriarch of the West. We 
suspect Carthage was independent of 
patriarchal jurisdiction, and that St. 
Cyprian had no superior but the pope. 
However this may have been, the fact 
that churches did not depend immedi- 
ately on the bishop of Rome did noi 
in any sense deny or impair his univer- 
sal authority as supreme pontiff. So 
the argument against the papacy from 
the sixth canon of the council of Nica, 
ike the author’s other arguments, 
proves nothing to his purpose. 

M. Guettée, in his blind hatred of 
Rome, after having alleged the authori- 
ty of the council of Nicza in his own 
favor, undertakes to prove that it was 
no council of the church at all, but 
merely a council of the empire. He 
labors hard to prove that it was ecn- 
voxed by the Emperor Constantine by 
virtue of his imperial authority alone, 
that the emperor presided in its sessions, 
and confirmed and promulgated its acts. 
Does he not sce that if it was so, the 
council had no ecclesiastical authority, 
and therefore that its acts have no 
bearing on the question before us? If 
anything is certain, it is that the church, 
as a polity, is independent of the state, 
and that civil rulers or magistrates, as 
such, have no authority in her govern- 
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ment. Civil rulers have often usurped 
authority over the church and oppressed 
her: they did so at Constantinople, as 
Gregory IIL. complains ; they attempt- 
ed to do so all through the middle ages 
in the West, and they do so now toa 
most fearful extent in the Russian 
empire, as in all European Protestant 
states ; but the authority they exercise 
is usurped, and is repugnant to the 
very nature and constitution of the 
church. Our Lord said,“ My king- 
dom is not of this world.” The Non- 
united Greeks as well as Catholics hold 
that there is and can be no cecumeni- 
eal council without the bishop of Rome 
to convoke it, preside over it, and to 
confirm and promulgate its acts; and 
hence they confess their inability to hold 
an cecumenical council, and therefore 
really acknowledge that they are not 
the Catholic Church in its integrity, 
though they claim to hold the orthodox 
faith. They admit the Roman Church 
is the primatial see, and that the presi 
dency of a general council belongs to 
ihe bishop of Rome by the right and 
dignity of his see. If he did not pre- 
side in the council of Nicza in person 
or by his legates or representatives, 
and approve formally or virtually its 
acts, it could not, by their own doctrine. 
have the authority of a general eoun- 
cil. The confirmation and promulga- 


tion of its canons by the emperor might 
make them laws or edicts of the em- 
pire, but could not make them canons 
of the church. 

It would be no difficult matter to 
prove that the author is as much out 


in his facts as in his inferences. The 
universal church has recognized the 
council of Nicwa as a legitimate coun 
cil, and there are ample authorities to 
prove that its convocation and indiction 
were at the request or with the assent 
of the Roman pontiff, that he preside: 
over it by his legates, Osius, bishop of 
Cordova, and Vitus and Vinceniius, 
two Roman presbyters; that he viriu- 
ally, if not formally, confirmed and pub- 
lished its acts; and that whatever the 
emperor did was merely executory ; 
but the question is foreign to our pre- 
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sent argument, and we have no space 
to indulge in extraneous or irrelevant 
discussions. If we were endeavoring 
to prove the papacy, we should adduce 
the proofs; but our line of argument 
requires us only to refute the reasons 
the author alleges for asserting that the 
papacy is schismatic. If the council 
of Niceea was simply an imperial coun- 
cil, we have nothing to do with it; if 
it was a true general council of the 
church, it makes nothing for the author, 
for the sixth canon, the only one relied 
on, has, as the author cites it, no refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Apostolic See of Rome. 

M. Guettée pretends that the third 
eanon of the second general council, 
the first of Constantinople. contains a 
denia] of the papal authority by divine 
right. The canon, as he cites it, which 
is only the concluding part of it, says: 
* Let the bishop of Constantinople 
have the primacy of honor (priores 
honoris partes) after the bishop of 
Rome, because Constantinople is the 
new Rome.” Hence he concludes 


that as the primacy conferred on the 
bishop of Constantinople was only a 


primacy of honor, the bishop of Rome 
had only a primacy of honor; and as 
the primacy of honor was conferred on 
the bishop of Constantinople because 
that city was the new Rome, so the 
primacy of the bishop of Rome was 
-onferred because he was the bishop of 
id Rome, or the capital of the empire. 
The reasoning, which is Guettéean, if 
we may coin a word, is admirable, and 
we shall soon sce what St. Leothe Great 
thinks of it. But the canon does not 
affect the authority, rank, or dignity 
of the bishop of Rome ; it simply gives 
the bishop of Constantinople the pre- 
eedenre of the bishop of Alexandria, 
who had hitherto held the first rank 
after the bishop of Rome. It confer- 
red on him no power, and took nothing 
from the authority of any one else. 
It was simply a matter of politeness. 
Besides, the canon remained without 
effect. 

From the second general council the 
author rushes, pp. 96, 97, to the fourth, 
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the council of Chaleedon, held under 
the pontificate of St. Leo Magnus, in 
451, and lights upon the twenty-eighth 
eanon of that council, which, as he 
gives it, reads: “ In all things follow- 
ing the decrees of the holy fathers, 
and recognizing the canon just read 
(the third of the second council) by 
the one hundred and fifty bishops well 
beloved of God, we decree and estab- 
lish the same thing touching the most 
holy church of Constantinople, the new 
Rome. Most justly did the fathers 
grant privileges to the see of ancient 
Rome. because she was the reigning 
(capital) city. Moved by the same 
motive the one hundred and fifty bish 

ops well beloved of God grant equal 
privileges to the most holy see of the 
new Rome, thinking, very properly, that 
the city that has the honor to be the seat 
of the empire and the senate should 
enjoy in ecclesiastical things the same 
privileges as Rome, the ancient queen 
city, since the former, although of later 
origin, has been raised and honored as 
much as the former. In consequence 
of this decree the council subjected the 
dioceses of Pontus. Asia, (Asia Minor,) 
and Thrace to the jurisdiction of Con- 
stantinople.” 

Of course the author cites the canon 
with his usual inexactness. and makes 
it appear even more illogical and ab 
surd than it really was. The alleged 
canon professes to decree and estab- 
lish the same thing decreed and estat 
lished by the one hundred and fifty 
bishops who composed the 
council, in their third canon, which, 
as we have seen, was simply that the 
bishop of Constantinople should have 
the primacy of honor afier the bishop 
of Rome, that is the second rank in 
the church. The canon, therefore, 
does not deprive the Roman pontiff 
of his rank, dignity, and authority as 
primate of the whole church, and there 
fore did not, as it could not, raise the 
see of Constantinople to an equal rank 
and dignity with the see of Rome. 
This was never pretended, and is not 
pretended by the author himself. The 
council never could, without stultify- 


secona 
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ing itself, have intended anything of 
the sort, for it gave to the bishop of 
Rome the title of “ universal bishop,” 
and it says expressly: “ We consider 
the primacy of all and the chief honor, 
according to the canons, should be pre- 
served to the most beloved of God, 
the archbishop of Rome.” * The Non- 
united Greeks and the author himself 
concede that the Church of Rome was 
and is the first church in rank and dig- 
nity. 

W hatever value, then, is to be attach- 
ed to this twenty eighth canon it did 
not and was not designed to affect in 
any respect the rank, dignity, or au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff? What 
was attempted by it was to erect the 
non-apostolic see of Constantinople 
or Byzantium into a patriarchal see, 
with jurisdiction over the metropoli- 
tans of Pontus, Asia Minor, Thrace, 
and such as should be ordained in bar- 
barous countries, that is, in countries 
lying beyond the limits of the empire, 
and to give its bishop the first rank after 
the patriarch of the West. It sought 


to reduce the bishop of Alexandria from 


the second to the third, and the bishop 
of Anticch from the third to the fourth 
rank, but it did not touch the power or 
authority of either. It violated the rights 
and privileges of the metropolitans of 
Pontus, Asia Minor, and Thrace, by 
subjecting them to a patriarchal juris- 
diction from which, by ancient usage, 
confirmed by the sixth canon of the 
council of Niezea, they were exempt. 
The author relies on this canon be- 
cause it asserts that the privileges of 
the see of Rome were granted by the 
fathers. and granted because Rome was 
the capital city of the empire. This 
sustains his position, that the import- 
ance the fathers attached to the see of 
%ome was not because it was the see 
of Peter, but because it was the see of 
the capital—a position we showed, in 
our previous article, to be untenable— 
and also that the authority exercised 
by the Roman pontiff over the whole 
church, which he cannot deny, was 
not by divine right, but by ecclesiasti- 


* Act. xvi. col. 637. Apud Kenrick. 
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eal right. But even if this last were 
so, since there is confessedly no act 
of the universal church revoking the 
grant, the power would be legitimate, 
and the author and his friends the Non- 
united Greeks would be bound by « 
law of the church to obey the Roman 
pontiff, and clearly schismatics in re- 
fusing toobey him. But we have seen 
from St. Cyprian, the author's own 
witness, that the primacy was confer 
red by our Lord himself on the Roman 
pontiff as the successor of Peter. to 
constitute him the visible centre and 
source of unity and authority. Besides, 
a canon, beyond what it decrees or de- 
fines, is not authoritative, and it is law- 
ful to dispute the logic of a general 
council, and even the historical facts 
it alleges, at least so far as they can 
be separated from the definition or de- 
cree itself. ‘The purpose of the canon 
of Chalcedon was not to define or de- 
cree that the privileges of the see of 
Rome were granted by the fathers, 
and because it was the see of the 
capital of the empire, but to elevate 
the see of Constantinonle to the rank 
and authority of a patriarchal see, im- 
mediately after the see of Rome, and 
simply assigns this as a reason for do- 
ing so; and a very poor reason it was, 
too, at least in the judgment of St. Leo 
the Great, as we shall soon see. 

But there is something more to be 
said in regard to this twenty-eighth 
canon of the council of Chalcedon. The 
council is generally aceepted as the 
fourth general council, but only by vir- 
tue of the papal confirmation, and only 
so far as the pope confirmed its acts. In 
many respects the council was a scan- 
dalous assembly, almost wholly con- 
trolled by the emperor and the Byzan- 
tine lawyers or magistrates, who have 
no authority in the church of God. 
The part taken by the emperor and civil 
magistrates wholly vitiated it as a coun- 
cil of the church, and all the authority 
its acts had or could have for the church 
was derived from their confirmation by 
St. Leo the Great. But bad as the 
council was, the twenty-eighth canon 
never received its sanction. It was in- 
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troduced by the civil magistrates, and 
when only one hundred and fifty bi- 
shops, all orientals, out of the six hun- 
dred composing the council, were pre- 
sent, and no more subscribed it. It 
was resisted by the legates of the Ro- 
man pontiff and protested against ; the 
patriarchal] churches of Alexandria and 
Antioch were unrepresented. Dios- 
curus, bishop of the former, was ex- 
cluded for his crimes, and Macarius 
of Antioch had just been deposed by 
the emperor and council for heresy 
and expelled ; a large number of pre- 
lates had withdrawn, and only the rump 
of the council remained. It is idle to 
pretend that the canon in question was 
the act even of the council, far less of 
the universal church. 

Now, either Leo the Roman pontiff 
had authority to confirm the acts of 
the council of Chalcedon, and by his 
authority as supreme pastor of the 
church to heal their defects and make 
them binding on the universal church, 
or he had not. If he had, the contro- 
versy is ended, for that is precisely 
what Mr. Guettée denies; if he had 
not, as Mr. Guettée contends, then the 
acts of Chalcedon have in themselves 
no authority for the church. since 
through the tyranny of the emperor 
Marcian and the civil magistrates it 
was not a free council, and, though le- 
gally convoked and presided over, was 
not capable of binding the church, The 
author may take which horn of the di- 
lemma he chooses, for the pope refus- 
ed to confirm the twenty-eighth canon, 
and declared it null and void from the 
beginning. 

The fathers of the council, or a por- 
tion of them, in the name of the coun- 
cil, addressed a letter to the Roman 
pontiff in which they recognize him as 
the constituted interpreter of the words 
and faith of Peter for all, explain what 
they have done, the motives from which 
they have acted, and pray him “to 
honor their judgment by his decrees” 
—ihat is, confirm their acts. St, Leo 
confirmed those of their acts that per- 
tained to the definition of faith, but 
refused to confirm the twenty-eighth 
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canon, which he annulled and declared 
void, as enacted without authority, and 
against the canons. 

Mr. Guettée says, pp. 97, 98, that 
the council did not ask the Roman pon- 
tiff to confirm the canon in question, 
“but by his own decrees to honor the 
judgment which had been rendered. 
If the confirmation of the bishop of 
Rome had been necessary, would the 
decree of Chalcedon have been a judg- 
ment, a promulgated decision, before 
that confirmation?” An _ authorits 
tively “promulgated decision” cer- 
tainly not; but the author forgets that 
the canon had not been promulgated, 
and never became “a promulgated de- 
cision.” As to its being a judgment, a 
final or complete judgment it was not, 
and the council, by calling it nostrim 
judicium, do not pretend that it was. 
They present it to the Roman pontiff 
only as an inchoate judgment, to be 
completed by his confirmation. They 
tell the pope that his legates have pro- 
tested against it, probably because they 
wished to preserve to him its initiation, 
and that in adopting it they * had de- 
ferred to the emperor, to the senate, 
and the whole imperial city, thinking 
only to finish the work which his holi- 
ness, who always delights to diffuse 
his favors, had begun.” The plain 
English of which is, We have enacted 
the canon out of deference to the civil 
authority and the wishes of the imperial 
city, subject to your approval. * Ro- 
gamus igitur, honora et tuis sententiis 
nostrum judicium. We pray 
therefore, to honor our judgment by 
your decrees.” * If this does not mean 
asking the pope to confirm their act or 
judgment, we know not what would so 
mean. It is certain that St. Leo him- 
self, who is one of the author's anti- 
papal authorities, so understood it, as is 
evident from his replies to the emperor, 
the empress, and Anatolius, Bishop 
of Constantinople, the assertion of M. 
Guettée to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The Emperor Marcian wrote ex- 


you, 


* Opp. 8. Leo, tom. i. col. 960-962. 
Zion, 


Migne’s edi- 
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pressly to St. Leo, begging him to 
confirm by his apostolic authority the 
acts of the council, and especially the 
twenty-eighth canon, because without 
his confirmation they would have no 
authority. The Empress Pulcheria 
wrote him to the same effect, and fin- 
ally Anatolius did the same. To the 
emperor the Roman pontiff replied, and 
set forth the reasons why he could not 
confirm the canon in question. He 
makes short work with M. Guettée’s 
doctrine, broached in the second coun. 
cil, and extended in the twenty-eighth 
canon of Chalcedon, that the rank and 
authority of the see derive from the 
rank, authority, or importance of the 
city in which it is established. He 
denies that the fact that Constantinople 
was the second capital of the empire, or 
the new Rome, was any reason for 
elevating its bishop to the patriarchal 
rank and authority. “ Let, as we de- 
sire, the city of Constantinople have 
its glory, and, protected by the right 
hand of God, may it long enjoy the 
reign of your clemency ; but different 
is the reason of secular things from 
the reason of divine things, and no 
edifice will be stable unless it is built 
on that rock (St. Matthew xvi. 18) 
which the Lord has laid for a founda- 
tion. Who covets what is not his due 
shall lose what is his own. Let it suf- 
fice this man, (Anatolius,) that by the 
aid of your piety and my assent and 
favor, he has obtained the episcopate 
of so great a city. Let him not dis- 
dain the imperial city because he ean- 
not make it an apostolic see ; and let 
him by no means hepe to enlarge his 
power at the expense of others.” 

It is very clear from this that St. 
Leo did by no means concede that the 
bishop of Constantinople was entitled 
to be clothed with patriarchal power 
and take precedence of the patriarch 
of Alexandria, because he had his see 
in what had become the second capital 
of the empire. “ Alia ratio est rerum 
secularium, alia divinarum ; nec pre- 
ter illam petram quam Dominus in 
fundamento posuit, stabilis erit nulla 
constructio ;” that is, only what is built 
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on Peter, the rock, will stand, and in 
vain do you build on the greatness, 
splendor, and dignity of earthly cities.* 
If M. Guettée had remembered this, 
he would never have turned from the 
chair of Peter, or allowed himself to 
be seduced by the nationalism of the 
Greek sophists, and the misguided 
ambition of the bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Alas! he left his father’s 
house, and, famished in the far country 
to which he has wandered, he is forced 
to feed on husks with the swine he 
tends. What can that man think of 
the church of God who holds that the 
dignity and authority of its prelates 
have only a secular origin ? 

St. Leo unequivocally refuses, in 
his reply to the solicitations of the 
emperor, to confirm the twenty-eighth 
canon, *“ And why,” asks the author, 
p. 98, **did he refuse his assent? Be- 
cause the decree of Chalcedon took 
from the bishop of Alexandria the 
second rank, and the third from the 
bishop of Antioch, and was in so far 
forth contrary to the sixth canon of 
Niciea, and because the same decree 
prejudiced the rights of several pri- 
mates or metropolitans,” that is, of 
Pontus, Asia Minor, and Thrace. This 
we think was reason enough, and 
proves that the Roman pontiff was 
not only the chief custodian of the 
faith, but also ofthe canons. “ The bi- 
shop of Constantinople,” says St. Leo, 
as cited by the author, “in spite of the 
glory of his church, cannot make it 
apostolic; he has no right to aggran- 
dize it at the expense of churches 
whose privileges, established by the 
canons of the holy fathers, and set- 
tled by the decrees of the venerable 
council of Nicza, cannot be unsettled 
by perversity nor violated by innova- 
tion.” St. Leo in the whole contro- 
versy appears as the defender of the: 
canons against innovation, and of 
the eatholicity of the church against 
Greek nationalism. 

Fhe author continues, same page, 
* In his letter to the Empress Pulche- 
ria, St. Leo declares that he has ‘ an- 


* Ibidem, ad Marcianum Augustum, epist. civ. 
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nulled the decree of Chalcedon by the 
authority of St. Peter.” These words 
seem at first sight to mean that he 
claimed for himself a sovereign [su- 
preme] authority in the church in 
the name of St. Peter.” Undoubted- 
ly, not only at first sight, but at every 
sight. The Pope uses the strongest 
terms to be found in the Latin lan- 
guage, and terms which can be used 
only by one having the supreme au- 
thority, irritus and cassare. He re- 
fuses to ratify it, declares it null, and 
says, “per auctoritatem Beati Petri 
apostoli,” he makes it void. He could 
make no greater assumption of author- 
ity. “ But,’ adds the author, upon a 
more careful and unbiassed examina- 
tion of his letter and other writings, 
“we are convinced that St. Leo only 
spoke as the bishop of an apostolic see, 
and that in this character he claimed 
the right, in the name of the apostles 
who founded his church, and of the 


Western countries which he represent- 
ed, to resist any attempt of the East- 
ern Church to decide alone matters of 
general interest to the whole church,” 


pp. 98, 99. 


If he is convinced, we are 
not. If such was St. Leo’s meaning, 
why did he not say so? Why did he 
annul when he only meant that the 
eanon was null, because decreed by 
Orientals alone; or why did he not 
assign that reason for annulling it, 
and not the reason that it was repug- 
nant to the canons of the holy fathers 
and the decrees of the Council of Ni- 
cxa ? 

* The proof that he regarded matters 
in this light,” (p. 99,) “ is that be does 
not claim for himself any persona! au- 
thority of divine origin, descended to 
‘him from St. Peter, but that, on the 
contrary, he presents himself as the 
defender of the canons, and looks upon 
the rights and reciprocal duties of the 
churches as having been established 
by the fathers and fixed by the coun- 
cil of Niecwa. He does not pretend 
that his church has any exceptional 
rights, emanating from another source.” 
This proof is inconclusive. St. Leo 
had no occasion to claim personal au- 
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thority for himself, for whatever au 
thority he had was official, not person 

al, and inhered in him as the sue 
cessor of Peter in the apostolic see of 
Rome, and in this capacity he most 
assuredly did claim to have authority, 
when he declared to the Empress 
Pulcheria, as we have seen, that, “ by 
authority of Peter, he annulled and 
made void and of none effect,” the 
decree of Chaleedon. What the author 
says he did not do. is precisely what he 
did do. He does not annul and make 
void the decree by authority vested in 
him by the canons, or which he holds 
by ecclesiastical right, but “ by the au 

thority of Peter.” He, moreover, was 
not defending the rights and preroga 

tives of his own see, nor his authority 
as metropolitan, patriarch, or supreme 
pontiff, for this was not ealled in 
question ; the council most fully re 

cognized it, and in his letter de 

fining the faith against Eutyches, it 
professed to hear the voice of Peter. 
He was defending the canons, not for 
himself, nor for churches subjected to 
him as patriarch of the West, but for 

Alexandria, Antioch, and the metro 

politans of Pontus, Asia Minor, and 

Thrace, which the twenty-eighth canon 
of Chalcedon sought to subject to the 

bishop of Constantinople ; and he there- 

fore had no oceasion to dwell on the 

exceptional rights, or rights not de- 

rived from the canons, but from God 

through Peter, of the Roman Church. 

It sufficed him to exercise them, which 

he did do effectually. 

“ By ecclesiastical right he is the 
first bishop of the church,” the author 
continues; “ besides, he occupies the 
apostolic see of the West; in these 
characters he must interfere and pre- 
vent the ambition of one particular 
church from impairing rights that the 
canons have accorded to other bishops 
too feeble to resist.” Wherefore must 
he do so? In these characters he 
might offer his advice, he might even 
refuse his assent to acts he disapprov- 
ed; but he could not authoritatively 
interfere in any matters outside of his 
own particular diocese, or his own pa- 
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triarchate, far less to annul and make 
yoid acts which did not concern him in 
either of these characters. He had no 
right to interfere in the way he did, 
except as supreme pontiff and head of 
the whole church, and Roman theolo- 
gians have never claimed for the Ro- 
man pontiff greater power than St. Leo 
exercised in the case of the council of 
Chalcedon. 

“ After reading all that St. Leo has 
written against the canon of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, it cannot be doubtful 
what he meant.” We agree to that, 
nor is it doubtful what he did. He an- 
nulled and made void by authority of 
Peter an act of a general council, and 
null and void it remained. 

* He does not claim for himself the 
autocracy which Roman theologians 
make the groundwork of the papal au- 
thority.” Very likely not, for nobody 
claims it for the Roman pontiff, as we 
showed in our former article. He is 
the supreme pastor, not the autocrat, 
of the church. “In his letter to the 
fathers of the council of Chalcedon he 
only styles himself ‘ guardian of the 
Catholie faith and of the constitutions 
of the fathers” and not chief and mas- 
ter of the church by divine right.” 
Does he deny that he is chief and mas- 
ter by divine right? Certainly not, 
and no one ean read his letters without 
feeling that in every word and syllable 
he speaks as a superior, in the lan- 
cuage and tone of supreme authority. 
Uis reply to Anatolius is such as could 
be written only by a superior not only 
in rank, but in authority, and while re- 
plete with the affection of a father, it 
is marked by the majestic severity of 
supreme power. 

The refusal of St. Leo to confirm 
the twenty-eighth canon gave rise to 
the report that he had refused to con- 
firm the acts of the council, and the 
Eutychians, against whom its defini- 
tions of faith were directed. began to 
raise their heads and boldly assert 
that they were not condemned, that the 
definitions of the council against them 
counted for nothing, since the Roman 
pontiff had refused to confirm them, as 
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he refused to confirm the doings of the 
Ephesian Latrocinium. The imperial 
court became alarmed, and the empe- 
ror wrote to St. Leo for an explicit 
statement of what he had done. St. 
Leo answers that he has confirmed all 
the decrees of Chalcedon defining the 
faith, but that he has not confirmed the 
decree erecting the church of Con- 
stantinople into a patriarchal church. 
This fact does not seem to favor the 
author's theory that the Roman pontiff 
was held to have only a primacy of 
honor, nor that St. Leo did not claim 
universal jurisdiction. 

It will have been observed that the 
council of Chaleedon undertakes to 
support, very illogically indeed, the 
twenty-eighth canon on the authority 
of the third canon of the first council 
of Constantinople, which gave the 
bishop of Constantinople simply the 
primacy of honor after the bishop of 
Rome. But St. Leo, inthe letter to the 
empress just cited, denies the authority 
of that canon, on the ground that it had 
never been communicated to Rome, 
and therefore could have no effect. 

We have dwelt at great length on 
the sixth canon of Nica, the third 
canon of Constantinople, and twenty- 
eighth of Chalcedon, because they are 
the author's three strongholds, and we 
have wished to show that they do not 
in the least aid him—do in no sense 
contradict the papal autbority, but, as 
far as they go, tend to confirm it. The 
author claims St. Leo as a witness 
against the Catholie doctrine of the 
papal supremacy, and we have thought 
it well to show that he has in him about 
such a witness as he had in St. Cy- 
prian, or as he would have in our holy 
father, Pius LX., now gloriously reign- 
ing. Leo Magnus is our ideal of a pope, 
or visible bead of the universal ia. 
and we cannot sufficiently admire the 
hardihood or the stupidity that would 
claim him as a witness against the 
primacy he adorned, and the papal 
authority which he so gracefully and 
so majestically wielded, and with such 
grand effects for the church and the 
empire, No nobler man, no truer 
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saint, no greater pontiff ever sat in the 
chair of Peter, and no higher or more 
magnificent character is to be found in 
all history. Sancte Leo Magne, ora 
pro nobis. 

The author says, p. 102: “The ca- 
nons of the first cecumenical councils 
throw incontestably a strong Jight upon 
the prerogatives of the bishop of Rome. 
They are the complement to each other. 
The twenty-eighth canon contains no- 
thing less than the doctrine we defend, 
even though the opposition of the West 
in the person of the bishop of Rome 
should strip it of its ecumenical charac- 
ter, as certain theologians maintain,” 
M. Guettée finds but two canons that 
in any respect favor his doctrine, the 
third of the second general council, and 
the twenty-eighth of the fourth, neither 
of which was ever accepted by the 
universal church, and both of which 


have remained from the first without 
Catholic authority. A doctrine sustain- 
ed or favored only by irregularity and 
violent innovation needs no refutation. 
“St. Leo,” the author continues, * did 
not protest against it, (the twenty-eighth 


canon of Chaleedon,) as opposed to the 
<livine and universal authority of the 
see of Rome, for which he claimed only 
an ecclesiastical primacy, but simply be- 
cause it infringed upon the sixth canon 
of the council of Nicwa.” That he claim- 
ed only an ecclesiastical primacy for 
his see is not true, for he claimed to 
annul the canon by authority of Peter. 
Nor did he object to it only because it 
infringed the sixth canon of Nicwza, but 
because it contained a grave innovation 
in the constitution of the church, and 
attempted to found the authority of 
bishops on a temporal instead of a spirit- 
ual and apostolic basis. It proposed 
to change entirely the basis of the pon 
tificd? authority, which had hitherto 
rested on Peter, and to make it rest on 
the empire. The church of Constantino- 
ple was not an apostolic see, and only 
the bishop of an apostolic see could 
be clothed with patriarchal anthority. 
This seems to us to be the great objec- 
tion of St. Leo. Therefore, he writes 
to the emperor, as already cited: “ Let 
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not the bishop of Constantinople dis 
dain the imperial city, which he can- 
not make an apostolic see.” Hitherto 
only apostolic sees, and indeed only sees 
founded by Peter, had been clothed 
with the authority of patriarchal sees ; 
and to give to a non-apostolic and non- 
Petrine church authority over other 
metropolitan churches was to strike at 
apostolic authority itself, and especial- 
ly at that of Peter. The whole organ- 
ization of the church was from the first 
based on Peter as the immediate re- 
presentative of Christ and prince of 
the apostles. The twenty-eighth canon 
of Chalcedon was therefore aimed at 
Peter, and in the name and by the 
authority of Peter, whom he fully re- 
presented, St. Leo annulled it, and 
declared it void, and the author, with- 
out knowing well what he concedes, 
says: © St. Leo was right.” t 

“One fact is certain, that they (the 
Roman pontiffs) did not convoke the 
first four ecumenical councils, that they 
did not preside over them. and that 
they did not confirm them.” This is 
certain only of the second general 
council, or first of Constantinople. But 
suppose it, what follows? Simply that 
they were not councils of the church at 
all—which will be very pleasant news 
to Unitarians and Rationalists, who 
wish a Christianity without Christ— 
and can have the authority of general 
councils only by the ex-post facto sanc 
tion of the universal church ; but, as the 
twocanons on which the author bases his 
anti-papal theory have never received 
that sanction, they have no authority, 
and never have had any. Hence, the 
author’s theory, on any ground he 
chooses, has nothing in the church to 
sustain it. We shall, therefore, pass 
over what he adduces to prove the part 
taken by the civil authority in the 
councils, with the simple remark that 
the acts of several of them depend en- 
tirely on the confirmation of the Roman 
pontiff and the ex-post fucto sanction 
of the church for their authority. 

M. Gueitée’s proofs are not seldow 
proofs of the contrary of what he al- 
leges. “It is undeniable fact,” he says, 
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p 118, “that the dogmatic letter ad- 
dressed by St. Leo to the fathers of 
the council was there examined, and 
approved for this reason : that it agreed 
with the doctrine of Celestine [his pre- 
decessor] and Cyril, confirmed by the 
council of Ephesus.” That the letter 
was read in the council, and that the 
council adopted its definitions of faith, 
is true; but that it was approved for 
the reason alleged does not appear 
from the proofs the author adduces. 
He continues, pp. 118,119: * At the 
close of the reading, the bishops ex- 
claimed: ‘Such is the faith of the 
fathers; this is the faith of the apos- 
tles. We all believe thus. Anathe- 
ma to those who do not thus believe. 
Peter has spoken by Leo. Thus 
taught the apostles. Leo teaches ac- 
cording to piety and truth, and thus has 
Cyril taught.’” Any one not bent on 
proving the papacy schismatic would 
cather from this that the bishops ap- 
proved of the letter because they re- 
cognized in it the doctrine of the apos- 
tles and the tradition of the fathers. 
The author imagines that he gets an 
argument against the papacy from St. 
Leo’s refusal to accept the title of 
universal bishop offered him by the 
council of Chaleedon, as we learn from 
Pope Si. Gregory the Great. He also 
thinks the argument is strengthened by 
the fact that St. Gregory himself dis- 
claimed it; and he therefore claiins-both 
of these great pontiffs and great saints as 
Witnesses against the pretensions of the 
If they had believed 
in their jurisdiction by divine right over 
the whole church, would they have re- 
fused the title of universal bishop ? 
John the Faster, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, on some occasion summoned 
a particular council, and signed its 
acts, which he transmitted to Pope Pe- 
lagius If. as universal patriarch, for 
which, as St. Gregory says, Pelagius, 
“in virtue of the authority of the apos- 
tle St. Peter, nullified the acts of the 
synod.” Gregory succeeded Pelagius, 
and immediately on his accession to the 
pontificate wrote to the patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, 


bishops of Rome. 
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condemning the title, and warning them 
and the whole church of the danger it 
threatened; and also he wrote to John 
the Faster himself, admonishing him 
of the impropriety of the title, not 
only as savoring of pride and vanity, 
but as involving a most serious error 
against faith, and beseeching him to lay 
it aside, lest he be obliged to cut him 
off from the communion of the church, 
and depose him from his bishopric. He 
does not at all disclaim his own authori- 
ty as supreme pastor and governor of 
the universal church, but quietly as- 
sumes it. Thus, he writes to the em- 
peror Maurice, as cited by the author: 
“ All who know the gospel know that 
the care of the whole church was con- 
fided by our Lord himself to Peter, the 
first (St. Gregory says prince) of all 
the apostles. Indeed, he said to him, 
‘Peter, lovest thou me? Feed my sheep.’ 
Again he said to him: * Satan has de- 
sired to sift thee as wheat; but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren. It was also said to him: 
‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my chureh, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it; and 
I will give thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and. whatsoever thou shalt 
earth shall be loosed in 
He thus received the keys 
of the celestial kingdom; the power 
to bind and loose was given him; the 
care of all the chureh and the primacy 
[ principatus —principality, or primacy 
of jurisdiction] were committed to him, 
and yet he did not call himself wxtversal 
apostle, But that holy man John, 
( bishop of Constantinople,) my brother 
in the priesthood, [cosacerdos,] would 
fain assume the title of universal bishop! 
O tempora! O mores!” (Pp. 212, 213.) 
“It is certain,” St. Gregory conti- 
nues, * that this title was offered to the 
toman pontiff by the venerable coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, to honor Blessed Pe- 
ter, prince of the apostles. But none 
of us has consented to use this parti- 
cular title, [title of singularity, ] lest by 


loose on 
heaven.’ 
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conferring a special matter on one 
alone, all priests would be deprived 
of the honor which is their due. How, 
then, while we are not ambitious of 
the glory of a title which has been 
offered us, does another, to whom 
no one has offered it, have the pre- 
sumption to take it?’ (Pp. 214, 215.) 

In his letter to Eulogius of Alex- 
andria and Anastatius of Antioch, 
St. Gregory is more explicit still, 
“ As your holiness, whom I particu- 
larly venerate, well knows, this title 
of universal, was offered by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon to the bishop [pon- 
tiff] of the apostolic see, which by 
God's grace I serve. But none of 
my predecessors would use this im- 
pious word, because in reality, if a 
patriarch be called universal, it takes 
from all others the title of patriarch.” 
The author, after quoting a passage 
from another letter to Eulogius, adds : 
«Thus did Pope Gregory condemn even 
in the person of the bishops of Rome 
the title of pope and universal.” But 
in this he is mistaken, as his own quo- 
tation shows. Eulogius answers that 
he will not give the title of universal 
patriarch to the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, but that he gives that of universal 
pope to the Roman pontiff. “ No,” says 
St. Gregory, “if your holiness calls 
me universal pope, you deny yourself 
what I should then be altovether.”’ 
The author interpolates in his quota- 
tion the copulative and, which is not 
in St. Gregory’s text. Itis not tothe 
title of pope that St. Gregory ob‘ects, 
which was and is applied to simpie 
presbyters, but the title ewniversul, 
which he will not permit to be ap- 
plicd to any man, because it excludes 
others from all participation in the 
hievarchy, or even the priesthood. If 
you call a man a universal presbyter, 
you deny that any others are presby- 
ters; if you cail any one universal 
bishop, you exclude all others from 
the episcopate ; if you call any one 
universal patriarch, you deny the pa- 
triarchate to all others ; and if you call 
the bishop of Rome universal pope, 
since as such he possesses the priest- 
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hood, and both the apostolate and the 
episcopate in their plenitude, you 
exclude all others from sharing the 
priesthood, the episcopate, or the apos- 
tolate, even the pope himself from the 
church, and deny the solidarity of 
apostles, bishops, and presbyters, as- 
serted, as we have seen, by St. Cy- 
prian. 

Eulogius was priest, bishop, and 
patriarch, and as such was the brother 
of the Roman pontiff. This brother- 
hood remained all the same, whether 
the Roman pontiff had or not supreme 
jurisdiction over the whole church. 
W hen Eulogius called St. Gregory, not, 


as the author says, pope and universal, 
but universal pope, he denied this bro- 
therheod, and deprived himself of his 
ewn priestly, episcopal, and apostolic 
character. Hence. 
saying to him and other bishops, “ I know 
what Iam, and what you are ; by your 
place or office, you are my 


. Gregory, afte 


b ‘othe 


9 


by your virtues, my fathers, ’headds, in 
reference to the title of universal whiel: 
Eulogius had given him, “1 beseech 
your holiness to do so no more in {1 


ture, for you take from yours 

you give in excess to another. 

not ask to increase in dignities, but in 
virtues. Idonot esteem that an hon 
or by which my brethren are depriv- 
ed of theirs. For my honor is the hon 
or of the universal church, my honor 
is the unshaken firmness of my breth- 
ren. Then amI[ truly honored when 
to no one is denied the honor that is 
his due. For, if your holiness calls 
me universal pope, you deny that you 
are yourself what I should be confess- 
ed to be universally. Sed absit hoc. 
Recedant verba qux vanitatem inflant, 
et charitatem vulnerant. * 

We may call the bishop of Rome 
pope of the universal church, but not 
universal pope, nor universal bishop, 
because he only possesses in its plen- 
itude what is possessed in a degree 
by every member of the hierarehy, 
and even now, as always, the pope ad- 
dresses the bishops in communion with 

Magni, lib. viii, epist, xxx. 
a, lid, col. 953. 
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him as “ Venerable Brethren.” The 
argument against the claim of the bi- 
shop of Rome to jurisdiction in the 
universal church, which the author at- 
tempts to build on the refusal of the 
title of universal bishop by St. Leo, 
and that of universal pope, papa 
nntversalis, by St. Gregory, is refuted 
by St. Gregory himself, as cited in the 
volume before us, pp. 212, 213. The 
holy pontiff and doctor, after asserting 
that our Lord had given to Peter the 
primacy of jurisdiction, and confided 
to him the care of the universal 
church, adds that Peter “did not 
call himself universal apostle.” Pe- 
ter was not the only apostle, and the 
others could not be excluded from the 
apostleship. Ue was prince of the 
apostles, their chief, the centre of 
apostolic unity and authority, as St. 
Cyprian explains, and had the care and 
jurisdiction (principatus) of the uni- 
versal church, as Gregory asserts, but 
inclusive, not exclusive of the other 
upostles. Peter heid in relation to 
the other apostles and the whole 
church all the supremacy claimed by 
Catholies for the bishop of Rome. If, 
then, the refusal of the title of univer- 
sal apostle by St. Peter did not nega- 
tive his supreme authority, why should 
the refusal of the title of universal 
bishop or universal pope by the bi- 
shops of Rome negative their supre- 
acy, or their primacy of jurisdiction 
in the whole church ? Peter held that 
primacy, and yet was not universal 
apostle, and why not, then, the bishop 
of Rome, without being universal bi- 
shop or universal pope ? 

The author is unhappy in his wit- 
nesses, and they are all too decidedly 
oman to testify otherwise than against 
him. He cites other eminent fathers 
of the fourth and fitth centuries, but 
he raises no new questions, and makes 
no points in his favor not already met 


and disposed of; and we may, there- 
fore, pass over what he adduces, sinee, 
as we continue to remind our readers, 
we are not adducing our proofs of the 
papal authority, but refuting his argu- 
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ments or pretended arguments against 
it. 

In his filth division, chapter, or sec- 
tion, the author examines “ the authori- 
ty of the bishop of Rome in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries.” We 
have anticipated him in regard to St. 
Gregory the Great, the most promi- 
nent papal figure in these centuries, 
and shown that this great pontiff and 
dostor, who justly ranks along with 
St. Leo, offers no testimony in support 
of the author’s vain attempt to prove 
the papacy schismatic. We have read 
this section of his book with care, but 
we find that, while he shows very 
clearly that the Roman _ pontiff, to 
save the faith and the constitution 
and canons of the church from the 
attacks of the heretics and schismaties 
of the East, was obliged to inter- 
vene with his supreme authority in 
the affairs of the Eastern churches 
more frequently than ia earlier ages, 
he brings forward nothing different 
from what has already been refuted 
to prove that they did not possess the 
authority which they exercised by di- 
vine right. We may say, then, that the 
author has totally failed to establish 
his first conclusion, that * the bishop 
of Rome did not for eight centuries 
possess the sovereignty of divine right 
which he has since sought to exer- 
The facis he adduces prove 
that during those centuries the popes 
did exercise all the authority they 
have as supreme pontiffs since exer- 
cised, and that they professed to exer- 
cise it by divine right, and without any 
contradiction by the universal church. 
No doubt the author has adduced in- 
stances in which general councils have 
recognized it, and made it the basis of 
their action; but this does not prove 
that the papal authority was conferred 
by the church, and was held only by 
ecclesiastical right. No doubt the civil 
authority on more than one occasion 
recognized it. and made it the law of 
the empire, but this does not prove 
that it was held as a grant of the em- 
peror, but the reverse rather. The au- 
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thor, then, has not refuted the argu- 
ment from possession, turned the pre- 
sumption against the papacy, or prov- 
ed that he and his friends the Non- 
united Greeks are not decidedly 
schismaties in resisting the council of 
Florence, in which both the East and 
West were represented and united. 

The author, having failed to establish 
his first conclusion, notwithstanding 
his misquotations, mistranslations, and 
misrepresentations of facts, which are 
numerous and barefaced enough to 
excite the envy of his editor, the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of West- 
ern New-York, cannot prove his second 
conclusion, namely: The pretension 
of the bishops of Rome to the sover- 
eignty of divine right over the whole 
church was the cause of the division. 
This depends on the first, and falls 
with it; for it is necessary to deny the 
divine authority of the pope to govern 
the whole church before his assump- 
tion and exercise of that authority can 
be held to be a usurpation, and the 
cause of the divisions which result 
from resistance to it. Resistance oth- 
erwise is illegal, unauthorized, and con- 
clusive evidence of schism, or, rather, 
is undeniably itself schism. The re- 
sistance on the part of the Eastern bish- 
ops and prelates to the Roman pontiff 
in the exercise of his legitimate au- 
thority was schism, as much so as an 
armed insurrection against the political 
sovereign is rebellion, and the rebels 
cannot allege that the sovereign in the 
exercise of his legitimate authority is 
the cause of their rebellion, and hold 
hin responsible for it. 

The author, forgetting that the pope 
is in possession, and that throughout 
the presumption is in favor of his au- 
thority, argues as if the presumption 
was on the other side, and the onus 
probandi was on us. He, therefore, 
concludes that every exercise of papal 
jurisdiction beyond the patriarchate 
of the West is a usurpation, and re- 
sistance to it justifiable, unless we are 
able to prove the contrary. We deny 
it, and maintain that it is for him to 
prove that jurisdiction is usurped, and 
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not held by divine right. The labor- 
ing oar is in his hands, It is always 
for those who resist authority to justi- 
fy their resistance. The author ca: 
justify his resistance to papal authori 
ty only by producing some law of God 
or some canon of the universal church 
that restricts the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man pontiff to the Western patriarch 
ate, and forbids him to exercise juris- 
diction over the whole church. A law 
or edict to that effect of the empire or 
canon of the Eastern churches alone, 
could it be produced, would not avail 
him; it must be a decision of the uni- 
versal church, even according to his 
own doctrine. He alleges no such act 
or canon, and can allege none, for all 
the acts or canons of the universal 
church bearing on the question, un- 
happily for him, are the other way. 
The author adduces the third canon 
of the second general council, and the 
twenty-eighth of the fourth, but thea 
canons, having never been assented to 
by the West, are without the authority 
of the universal church. And, besides, 
they do not distinetly deny the supreme 
authority of the bishop of Rome, and 
only profess to confer the first rank 
and authority after the Roman pon- 
tiff on the bishop of Constantinople. 
It is a stroug presumption against the 
author that he does not even allege 
any law or canon of the universal 
chureh which the popes have violated, 
and his charge against them is that of 
presenting themselves as defenders of 
the canons against innovation, as in 
the refusal of St. Leo to accept the 
twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon. 
But the author, with his usual faci- 
lity, refutes himself, and shows that it 
was not the pretension of the bishops 
of Rome, but the pretensions of the 
bishop of Constantinopie and of the 
secular government that caused the 
division. We have seen that the third 
canon of the second general council, 
and the twenty-eighth of the fourth, 
which was annulled by St. Leo, were 
in violation of the canons, but were 
prompted by the ambition of the bish- 
op of Constantinople and the secular 
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authority. “We can perccive,” says 
the author, p. 100, “in the struggles 
between the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople, respecting the twenty- 
eighth canon of the council of Chalce- 
don, the origin of the dissensions which 
afterward led to an entire rupture.” 
And why did these dissensions lead to 
an entire rupture? Certainly because 
the same parties continued to maintain 
the same claims in relation to each 
other. The ground of the dissension 
remained always thesame. The ques- 
tion, then, is, which party in the begin- 
ning was in the right, and which was in 
the wrong? “In principle,” says the 
author on the same page, “ St. Leo was 
right ;” that is, right in defending the 
canons of the holy fathers and the de- 
crees of the venerable council of Nicze:< 
against their violation and subversion 
by the innovations of Constantinople 
and Chaleedon. St. Leo, the author 
himself says. presented himself as the 
defender of antiquity and the canons of 
Nicea ; he must, then, have been right 
net only in principle, but in fact. The 
real cause of the division was not the 
pretension of the bishops of Rome to 
an authority which they did not pos- 
sess, but their refusal to assent to the 
violent and shameless usurpations of 
Constantinople. The attitude of the 
popes and the ground on which they 
resisted from first to last were dis- 
tinctly taken by St. Leo in his letter 
to the emperor, Marcian, already cit- 
ed: “ Privilegia ecclesiarum, sancto- 
rum Patrum canonibus instituta et ven- 
erabilis Nicene svnodi fixa decretis, 
nulla possunt improbitate convelli, nul- 
la mutari novitate.” * 

But St. Leo “could not deny,” says 
the author, “that one general council 
had the same rights as another that 
had preceded it.” But, even if so, none 
of the innovations proposed by the East 
and opposed by the bishops of Rome 
have ever had the authority of a gener- 
aleouncil. There is and can be, even 
according to the author and his schis- 
matic Greek friends. no general coun- 
cil without the bishop of Rome; and 


* Ad Marcianum Augustum, epist. 105, edit. Migne, 


the canons on which the author relies 
were from the first resisted by the 
Roman pontiff. and, therefore, could not 
override or abrogate the decrees of the 
council of Nica. 

The whole controversy originated in 
the attempt to raise the see of Con- 
stantinople, which was not an apostolic, 
a patriarchal or even a metropolitan 
see, to the rank and authority of the 
first see in the church after that of the 
see of Rome, contrary to the sixth 
canon of Nieza, to the constitution of 
the church, to ancient usage, and to 
the prejudice of the bishops of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, and the metropo- 
litans of Pontus, Asia, (Minor.) and 
Thrace. On what ground does the 
author seek to defend this attempt, 
always resisted by the Roman pontiffs 
and the whole West? Simply on the 
ground that the rank and authority of 
a see are derived from the splendor 
and importance of the city in the em- 
pire. He assigns and pretends to as- 
sign no other ground. “The Nicwan 
council,” he says, “ in consecrating the 
usage by which the bishop of Rome 
was regarded as the first in honor in 
the church, had in view not so much 
the apostolic origin of his see as the 
splendor which he acquired from the 
importance of the city of Rome. .. . 
Why, then, should not the bishop of 
Constantinople have been received as 
second in rank, Constantinople having 
become the second capital of the em- 
pire; since the bishop of Rome was 
first in rank, only because of its posi- 
tion as the first capital?” (Pp. 100, 
101.) 

The argument is worthless, because 
its premises are false. In the first 
place, the question is one of authority 
as well as of rank. In the seeond 
place, the council of Nicwa did not 
consecrate the usage by which the 
primacy, whether of honor or jurisdic- 
tion, was ascribed to the bishop of 
Rome, but confirmed the usage by 
which the bishop of Alexandria, the 
bishop of Antioch. and other metropo- 
litans held a certain rank, and enjoyed 
certain privileges, and gave as their 
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reason that a like usage or custom ob- 
tained with the bishop of Rome. In 
the third piace, the council says not one 
word about the splendor acquired by 
the Roman pontiff from the importance 
of the city of Rome ; and we have prov- 
ed that, whatever his rank and authori- 
ty, he derived it from the fact that his 
see was held to be the see of Peter, and 
he the successor of Peter, the prince of 
the apostles. Finally, the author has 
no ground for his assertion, except the 
third canon of the second general 
council and the twenty-eighth of the 
fourth, tle latter authoritatively an- 
nulled and the former declared to be 
without effect by St. Leo, and neither 
ever receiving the sanction or as- 
sent of the universal church. The 
ground on which the bishop of Con- 
stantinople based his ambitious preten- 
sions, that of being bishop of the second 
capital of the empire, is wholly unten- 
able. “ Alia ratio est rerum secula- 
rium, alia divinarum,” says St. Leo. 
* We laughed,” says Pope St. Gelasius 
as ciled by the author, p. 198, “at 
what they (the Eastern bishops) claim 
for Acacius (bishop of Constantinople) 
because he was bishop of the imperial 
city. . .. The power of the secular em- 
pire is one thing, the distribution of 
ecclesiastical dignities is quite a differ- 
ent thing. However small a city may 
be, it does not diminish the greatness 
of the prince who dwells there ; but it 
is quite as true that the presence of 
the emperor does not change the order 
of religion; and such a city should 
rather profit by its advantages to pre- 
serve the freedom of religion, by keep- 
ing peaceably within its proper limits.” 

From first to last, one is struck, in 
reading the history of the controversy, 
not only with the superior calmness 
and dignity of the Roman pontiffs. but 
with their profound wisdom and eatho- 
lie sense. They detend throughout the 
catholicity of the church against Greck 
nationalism, and the independence of 
the kingdoin of Christon earth against 
its subjection to the secular empire, 
which was attempted and finally suc- 
ceeded at Constantinople, and is the 
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case in Russia, Great Britain, and all 
modern schismatical and heretical states 
and empires. The author sees and 
appreciates nothing of this ; he compre- 
hends nothing of the church as the 
mystic body of Christ, the continuous 
representation of the Incarnation ; his 
ideas are external, political, unspiritual, 
and, as far as appears from his book, 
pagan rather than Christian. The 
chureh he recognizes, as far as he re- 
cognizes any, is national, not catholic, 
and holds from the imperial authority, 
not from Christ, and has no complete- 
ness in itselr, 

It was precisely in nationalism, in 
regarding the church as organized for 
the Roman empire, not for the whole 
world, and in recognizing the authority 
of the civil power in theological and ec- 
clesiastical matters, as the author him- 
self unwittingly shows, that the Greek 
schism originated. The bishop of Con- 
stantinople, having in the hierarchy 
no apostolic, patriarchal, or metropoli- 
tan rank or authority beyond that 
which is held by every suffragan bi- 
shop, was obliged. in order to defend 
his ambitious aspirations to the second 
rank in the church, to give the hier- 
archy a sectlar origin, and to fall back 
on the imperial authority to support 
him. The idea was pagan, not Christ- 
ian, and was but too acceptable to the 
Byzantine Cesars. In pagan Rome 
the emperor was at once imperator and 
pontifex maximus, and held in his own 
person the supreme authority in both 
civil and religious matters. He pre- 
served the tradition of this in Christian 


Rome. and continually struggled to be 
under Christianity what he had been 
under paganism. In the West the im- 
perial pretensions were in the main 
successfully resisted, though not with- 


oul long and bitter strugeles, which 
have not even yet completely ended ; 
but in the East, owing to the ambition 
and frequent heresy of the bishop of 
Constantinople, rarely faithful to the 
church afier Constantinople became an 
imperial capital, and the great patriarch- 
ates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, weakened by the Arian, Nes- 
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torian, monophysite, and monothelite 
heresies, and betrayed by the heretics, 
had fallen, through the pride, treach- 
ery, and imbecility of the Byzantine 
court, under the power of the Moham- 
medans,those bitter enemies of the crvas, 
the emperor was enabled to grasp the 
pontifical power, to bring the adminis- 
tration of religion under his despotic 
control, to make and unmake, murder 
or exile bishops at his will or the ea- 
prices of the ladies of his court. Hence 
the Greek schism. 

And this is what M. Guettée defends ; 
and because the Roman pontiffs did all 
in their power to resist such open pro- 
fanation and secularizing of the church, 
he has the impudence to contend that 
it was the usurpations of Rome that 
caused the schism, and he has found a 
Protestant Episcopal bishop in W estern 
New-York ignorant enough or shame- 
less enough to endorse him, and to as- 
sure us that he is a Catholic in the true 
sense of the word! 

Notwithstanding the author defends 
the usurpations of the imperial authori- 
ty and the ambitious pretensions of the 
courtly bishops of Constantinople, and 
maintains that all the general councils 
held in the East were convoked and pre- 
sided over by the emperors, he does not 
blush to object to the councilof Florence 
on the ground that the reunion effected 
in that council was brought about by the 
ambition of a few Eastern prelates and 
the undue pressure of the emperor of 
Constantinople. If the intervention of 
the emperor did not in his judgment 
vitiate the third canon of the first coun- 
cil of Constantinople, or the twenty- 
eighth canon of Chaleedon, or the fifth 
or sixth general council, what right has 
he to pretend that a far less interven- 
tion on the emperor’s part vitiated the 
canons of the council of Florence? On 
the principles he has defended through- 
out, the emperor may convoke, preside 
over a council, dictate and contirm its 
acts, without detriment to its authority 
a3 a general council. He is by his own 
principles. then, bound to accept the 
canons of Florence as the voice of the 
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universal church, for they were adopted 
by the East and West united, and are 
and have been constantly adhered to 
by the West and the Eastern churches 
proper, and resisted only by heretics 
and schismatics, who have no voice in 
the church. 

We need proceed no further. We 
have said enough to refute the author 
in principle, and are tired of him, as 
must be our readers. We said in the 
beginning that he had told us nothing 
in his book that we did not know be- 
fore ; but we are obliged to confess that 
the examination of authorities into 
which it has foreed us has made us feel 
as we never felt before how truly the 
church is founded on Peter, brought 
home to us the deep debt of gratitude 
the world owes to the Roman pontiffs, 
and enabled us to see more clearly than 
we ever had done the utter groundless- 
ness, the glaring iniquity, and the open 
paganism of the Greek schism. The 
author has made us, we almost fear, an 
ultra-papist, and certainly has strength- 
ened our attachment, already strong, to 
the Holy Apostolic See. He has served 
to us the office of the drunken Helote 
to the Spartan youth. It is in relation 
to its purpose the weakest and absurd- 
est book we have ever read, and has 
not, so far as the author is concerned, 
a Christian thought from beginning to 
end. If this book fairly represents the 
Christian intelligence and sentiments of 
the Non-united Greeks, it is hard to see 
wherein they are to be preferred to the 
Turks, or why Christendom should seek 
their deliverance from the Mohamme- 
dan yoke, 

if M. Guettée’s readers will weigh 
well the arguments for the papacy he 
reproduces for the sake of refuting 
them, and his quotations from the 
fathers and the Roman pontiffs for the 
sake of blunting their force, they will 
find that, in spite of misquotations, mis- 
translations, and misrepresentations, 
the book carries with it its own anti- 
dote. It can do real harm only to those 
whocannot weigh testimony, who never 
think, and are utterly unable to reason. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. 


BY LADY 


EXCURSIONS NEAR SEVILLE. 


THE excursions in the neighbor- 
hood of Seville are full of beauty and 
interest of various kinds. One of the 
first undertaken by our travellers was 
to the ruins of Italica, the ancient Se- 
ville, formerly an important Roman 
city, and the birthplace of Trajan and 
of Adrian. In the church, ha!f con- 
vent and half fortress, are two very 
fine statues of. St. Isidore and St. Je- 
rome, by Montanés. Here St. Isidore 
began his studies, He was hopelessly 
dull and slow, and was tempted to give 
up the whole thing in despair, when 
one day, being in a brown study, his 
eye fell on an old well, the marble 
sides of which were worn into grooves 
by the continual friction of the cord 
which let down the bucket. “If a 
cord can thus indent marble,” he said 
to himself, “ why should not constant 
study and perseverance make an im- 
pression on my mind?” His resolu- 
tion was taken, and he became the 
light of his age and country. The 
well which gave him this useful lesson 
is still shown near the south door of 
the church. Here also is the monu- 
ment of Doiia Uraca Osorio, a lady 
who was burnt to death by order of 
King Pedro the Cruel, for having re- 
sisted his addresses. The flames hav- 
ing consumed the lower part of her 
dress, her faithful maid rushed into the 
fire, and died in endeavoring to con- 
ceal her mistress. In the sacristy is a 
very curious Byzantine picture of the 
Virgin. Leaving the church our party 
went on to the amphitheatre, which has 
recently been excavated, and must have 
contained ten or twelve thousand peo- 
ple. A fine mosaic has lately been 
discovered, which evidently formed 
part of the ancient pavement. The 
custode was a character, and lived in 
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a primitive little cabin at the entrance 
of the circus: a moss bed and a big 
cat seemed the only furniture. He 
was very proud of his tiny garden, 
poor old man! and of his wall-flowers, 
of which he gave the ladies a large 
bunch, together with a few silver coins 
which had been dug up in the excava- 
tions. 

On their way home they passed by 
a cemetery in which was a very beau- 
tiful though simple marble cross. On 
it were engraved these three lines : 


Creo en Dios, 
Espero en Dios. 
Amo 4 Dios. 


It was the grave of a poor boy, the 
only son of a widow. He was not 
exactly an idiot, but what people call 
a “natural.” Good, simple, humble. 
every one loved him ; but no one could 
teach him anything. His intelligence 
was in some way at fault. He could 
remember nothing. In vain the poor 
mother put him first to school, and 
then to a trade; he could not learn. 
At last, in despair, she took him to a 
neighboring monastery, and implored 
the abbot, who was a most charitable 
holy man, to take him in and keep 
him as a lay brother. Touched by 
her grief, the abbot consented, and the 
boy entered the convent. There, all 
possible pains were taken with him by 
the good monks to give him at least 
some ideas of religion; but he could 
remember nothing but these three sen- 
tences. Still, he was so patient, so 
laborious, and so good, that the com- 
munity decided to keep him. When 
he had finished his hard out-of-door 
work, instead of coming in to rest, he 
would go straight to the church, and 
there remain on his knees for hours. 
“But what does he do?” exclaimed 
one of the novices. “He does not 
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know how to pray. He neither un- 
derstands the office, nor the sacraments, 
nor the ceremonies of the church.” 
They therefore hid themselves in a 
side chapel, close to where he always 
knelt, and watehed him when he came 
in. Devoutly kneeling, with his hands 
clasped, his eyes fastened on the tab- 
ernacle, he did nothing but repeat over 
and over again: “Creo en Dios; es- 
pero en Dios ; amo 4 Dios.” One day 
he was missing: they went to his cell, 
and found him dead on the straw, with 
his hands joined and an expression of 
the same ineffable peace and joy they 
tad remarked on his face when in 
church. They buried him in this quiet 
cemetery, and the abbot caused these 
words to be graven on his cross. Soon, 
a lily was seen flowering by the grave, 
where no one had sown it; the grave 
was opened, and the root of the flow- 
er was found in the heart of the or- 
phan boy.* 

Another morning our party visited 
the Cartucha, the once magnificent 
Carthusian convent, with its glovious 
ruined chureh and beautiful and ex- 
tensive orange-gardens. Now all is 
deserted. ‘The only thing remaining 
of the chureh is a fine west wall and 
rose-window, with a chapel which the 
proprietor has preserved for the use of 
his workpeo; le, and in the choir of 
which are some finely carved wooden 
stalls; the rest have been removed to 
Cadiz, where they form the great or- 
nament of the cathedral. Here and 
there are some fine “ azulejos,” and a 
magnificently carved doorway, speak- 
ing of glories long since departed. This 
convent, once the very centre of all that 
was most cultivated and literary in 
Spain, a museum of painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, is now convert 
ed intoa porcelain manufactory, where 
a good-natured Englishman has run up 
a tall chimney, and makes ugly cheap 
pots and pans to suit the taste and 
pockets of the Sevillians. O for this 
age of “ progress”! It is fair to say 
that the proprietor, who kindly accom- 


; * This anecdote is from the lips of Fernan Cabal- 
ero, 
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panied the party over the building, and 
into the beautiful gardens, and to the 
ruined pagoda or summer house, la- 
mented that no encouragement was 
given by the Spanish nobles of the 
present day to any species of taste or 
beauty in design, and that his attempts 
to introduce a higher class of china, in 
imitation of Minton’s, had met with 
decided failure; no one would buy 
anything so dear. They had imported 
English workmen and modellers in the 
first instance; but he said that the 
Spaniards were apt scholars, and had 
quickly learned the trade, so that his 
workmen are now almost exclusively 
from the country itself. The only 
pretty thing our travellers could find. 
and which was kindly presented to one 
of the party, was one of the cool pic- 
turesque-shaped bottles made, like the 
“goolehs” of Egypt, of porous clay, 
which maintains the coldness and fresh- 
ness of any liquid poured into it. 
Among the many charming expedi- 
tions from Seville, is one to Castilleja, 
(the village before alluded to as the 
scene of the death of Fernan Cortes ) 
through the fertile plains and vine 
yards of Aljarafa. Here begins the 
region which the Romans call the gar- 
dens of Hercules. It produces one of 
the best and rarest wines in Spain: the 
plants having been originally brought 
from Flanders by a poor soldier named 
Pedro Ximenes, who discovered that 
the Rhine vines, when transplanted to 
the sunny climate of Andalusia, lose 
their acidity, and yield the luscious 
fruit whick still bears his name. In 
the centre of this fertile plain stands a 
small house and garden, to which is 
attached one of those tales of crime, 
divine vengeance, and godlike forgive- 
ness, which are so characteristic of the 
people and country. About twenty 
years ago it was inhabited by a fami- 
ly consisting of a man named Juan 
Pedro Alfaro, with his wife and a son 
of nineteen or twenty. Their quiet 
and peaceable lives were spent in 
cultivating their vineyard and selling 
its produce in the neighboring towa. 
They were good and respectable peo- 
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ple, living in peace with their nei¢h- 
bors, and perfectly contented with 
their occupation and position. One 
thing only was felt asa grievance. A 
lawyer, of the character of the “ At- 
torney Case ” in our childhood’s story, 
had lately started an obnoxious new 
tax on every cargo of wine brought 
into the city; and this tax, being both 
unjust and illegal, they resolved to dis- 
pute. One day, therefore, when the 
good man and his son were driving 
their mules to market with their fruity 
burden, they were stopped by the at- 
torney, who demanded the usual pay- 
ment. The younger man firmly but 
respectfully refused, stating his rea- 
sons. The attorney tried first fair 
words, and then foul, without effect, 
upon which he vowed to be revenged. 
The son, pointing to his Albacetan po- 
niard, on which was the inscription, * I 
know how to defend my master,” de- 
fied his vengeance ; and so they parted. 

But never again was the poor wife 
and mother’s heart gladdened by the 
sight of their returning faces. Jn vain 
she waited, hour after hour, that first 
terrible evening, The mules return- 
ed, but masterless. Then, beside her- 
self with fear, the poor woman rushed 
of! to the town to make inquiries as to 
their fate. No one knew anything fur- 
ther than that they had been at Seville 
the day betore, had sold their wine for 
a good price, and been seen, as usual, 
returning cheerfully home. She then 
weat to the Audiencia, or legal su- 
preme court of the city, where the 
magistrates, touched by her tale, and 
alarmed also at the disappearance of 
the men, who were known throughout 
the country for their high character 
and respectability, caused a rigorous 
search to be made in the whole neigh- 
borhood; but in vain. No trace of 
them could be discovered. By de- 
grees, the excitement in the town on 
the subject passed away, and the poor 
muleteers were forgotten; but in the 
heart of the widowed mother there 
could be no rest and no peace. The 
mystery in which their fate was in- 
volved was so inexplicable that the 
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hope of their return, however faint, 
would not die out; and for twenty 
years she spent her life and her sub- 
stance in seeking for her lostones. At 
last, reduced to utter misery, and worn 
out both in mind and body, she was 
forced to beg her daily bread of the 
charity of the peasants: the “ bolsa 
de Dios,” as the people poetically call 
it, a “bolsa’ which, to do the Span- 
iards justice, is never empty. The 
little children would bring her eggs 
and pennies ; the fathers and husbands 
would give her a corner by the * bra- 
sero” in winter, or under the vine- 
covered trellis in summer; the wives 
and mothers knew what had brought 
her to such misery, and had ever an 
extra loaf or a dish of “ garbanzos” 
set aside for the ** Madre Ana,” as she 
was called by the villagers. She, hum- 
ble, prayerful, hopeful, ever grateful 
for the least kindness, and willing in 
any way to oblige others, at last fell 
dangerously ill. The curé, who had 
been striving to calm and soothe that 
sorely tried soul, was one day leaving 
her cottage, when his attention was at- 
tracted by a crowd of people, with the 
mayor at their head, who were hurry 
ing toward an olive wood near the vil- 
lage. He followed, and, to his horror, 
found that the cause of the sensation 
was the discovery of two human skele 
tons under an olive-tree, the finger of 
one of which was pointing through the 
earth to heaven, as if for vengeance. 
The mayor ordered the earth to be re 
moved: the surgeon examined the bo- 
dies, and gave it as his opinion that 
they must have been dead many years. 
But on examining the clothes. a paper 
was found which a waterproof pocket 
had preserved from decay. The at- 
torney, who was likewise present, 
seized it; but no sooner had his eyes 
lighted on the words than he fell back- 
ward ina swoon. “ What is the mat 
ter? what has he read?” exclaimed 
the bystanders as with one voice. “It 
is a certificate such as used to be car- 
ried by our muleteers,” exclaimed the 
mayor, taking the paper from the law- 
yer’s hand; and opening it, he read 
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out loud the following words: “ Pass 
for Juan Pedro Alfaro.” 

Here, then, was the unravelling of 
the terrible mystery: the men had 
evidently been murdered on their way 
home. The attorney recovered from 
his fainting fit. but fever followed, and 
in his delirium he did nothing but ex- 
claim: “ It is not I!—my hands are 
free from blood. Itis Juan Cafio and 
Joseph Salas.” These words, repeat- 
ed by the people, caused the arrest of 
the two men named, who no sooner 
found themselves in the hands of jus- 
tice than they confessed their crime, 
and described how, having been ex- 
cited to d> so by the attorney, they 
had shot both Juan Alfaro and his 
son, from behind some olive-trees, on 
their way home from market, had rob- 
bed, and afterward buried them in the 
place where the bodies had been found. 
Sentence of death was passed upon the 
murderers, while the attorney was con- 
demnred to hard labor for life, and to 
witness, with a rope round his neck, 
the execution of his accomplices in the 
fatal deed. The poor “ Madre Ana” 


had hardly recovered from her severe 
illness when these terrible events tran- 


spired, The indignation of the pea- 
santry, and their compassion for her, 
knew no bounds: they would have 
torn the attorney in pieces if they 
could. The widow herself, over- 
whelmed with grief at this confirma- 
tion of her worst fears, remained si- 
lent asthe grave. At last, when those 
around her were breathing nothing but 
maledictions on the heads of the mur- 
derers, and counting the days to the 
one fixed for the execution of their 
sentence, she suddenly spoke, and ask- 
ed that the curé should be sent for. 
He at once obeyed the summons. She 
raised herself in the bed with some ef- 
fort, and then said: “ My father, is it 
not true that, if pardon be implored for 
a crime by the one most nearly related 
to the victims, the judges generally miti- 
gate the severity of the punishment ?’ 
He replied in the affirmative. “Then 
to-morrow,” she replied, “1 will go to 
Seville.” “ God bless you! my daugh- 
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ter,” replied the old priest, much mov- 
ed; “the pardon you have so freely 
given in your heart will be more ac- 
ceptable to God than the deaths of 
these men.” A murmur of surprise 
and admiration, and yet of hearty ap- 
proval, passed through the lips of the 
bystanders. The next day, mounted 
carefully by the peasants on their best 
mule, the poor widow arrived at the 
Audiencia. Her entrance caused a 
stir and an emotion in the whole court. 
Bent with age, and worn with sickness 
and misery, she advanced in front of 
the judges, who, seeing her extreme 
weakness, instantly ordered a comfort- 
able chair to be brought for her. But 
the effort had been too much; she 
could not speak. The judge, then 
addressing her, said: “‘Sefiora, is it 
true that you are come to plead for 
the pardon of Juan Cafio and Joseph 
Salas, convicted of the assassination 
of your husband and son? and also 
for the pardon of the lawyer, who, by 
his instigation, led them to commit the 
crime ?” She bowed her head in token 
of assent. A murmur of admiration 
and pity spread through the court ; 
and a relation of the lawyer's, who saw 
his family thus rescued from the last 
stage of degradation, eagerly bent for- 
ward, exclaiming: “ Sefiora, do not 
fear for your future. I swear that 
every want of yours shall henceforth 
be provided for.” 

The momentary feebleness of the 
woman now passed away. She rose 
to her full height, and, casting on the 
speaker a look of mingled indignation 
and seorn, exclaimed: “ You offer me 
payment for my pardon? I do not 
se/l the blood of my son !” 

No account of “life in Seville” 
would be complete without a bull-fight, 
“ eorrida de toros ;’ and so one after- 
noon saw our travellers in a tolerably 
spacious loggia on the shady side of 
the circus, preparing, though with some 
qualms of conscience, to see, for the 
first time, this, the great national sport 
of Spain. The roof of the cathedral 
towered above the arena, and the sound 
of the bells just ringing for vespers 
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made at least one of the party regret 
the decision which had led her to so 
uncongenial a place. But it was too 
late to recede. No one could escape 
from the mass of human beings tight- 
ly wedged on every side, all eager for 
the fight. Partly, perhaps, owing to 
the mourning and consequent absence 
of the court, there were very few la- 
dies ; which, it is to be hoped, is also 
asign that the “ corrida” has no lenger 
such attractions for them. Pre- 
sently the trumpets sounded. One 
of the barriers which enclosed the 
arena was thrown open, and in came a 
procession of “ toreros,” “ banderille- 
ros,” and “chulos,” all attired in gay 
and glittering costumes, chiefly blue 
and silver, the hair of each tied in a 
net, with a great bow behind, and with 
tight pink silk stockings and buckled 
shoes. With them came the “ pica- 
dores,’ dressed in yellow, with large 
broad-brimmed hats and _iron-cased 
legs, riding the most miserable horses 
that could be seen, but which, being 
generally thoroughbred, arched their 
necks and endeavored, poor beasts! to 
show what once they had been. They 


were blindfolded, without which they 
could not have been induced to face the 


bull. The procession stopped opposite 
the president’s box when the princi- 
pal “ torero” knelt and received in his 
hat the key of the bull’s den, which 
was forthwith opened; and now the 
sport began. A magnificent brownish 
red animal dashed out into the centre 
of the arena, shaking his crest and 
looking round him as if to defy his ad- 
versaries, pawing the ground the while. 
The men were all watching him with 
intense eagerness. Suddenly the bull 
singled out one as his adversary, and 
made a dash at a “ banderillero” who 
was agitating a scarlet cloak to the left. 
The man vaulted over the wooden 
fence into the pit. The bull, foiled, 
and knocking his horns against the 
wooden palings with a force which 
seemed as if it would bring the whole 
thing down, now rushed at a “ picador” 
to the right, from whose lance he re- 
ceived. a wound in the shoulder. But 
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the bull, lowering his head, drove his 
horns right into the wretched horse’s 
entrails, and, with almost miraculous 
strength, galloped with both horse and 
rider on his neck round the whole 
arena, finally dropping both, when the 
“ picador” was saved by the “ chulos,” 
but the horse was left to be still fur- 
ther gored by the bull, and then to die 
in agony on the sand. ‘This kind of 
thing was repeated with one after the 
other, till the bull, exhausted and cov- 
ered with lance-wounds, paused as if 
to take breath. The “banderilleros” 
chose this moment, and with great skill 
and address advanced in front of him, 
with their hands and arms raised, and 
threw forward arrows, ornamented with 
fringed paper, which they fixed into 
his neck. This again made him furi- 
ous, and, in eager pursuit of one of his 
enemies, the poor beast leapt out of 
the arena over the six-feet high barri- 
er into the very middle of the crowded 
pit. The “sauve qui peut” may be 
imagined ; but no one was hurt, and 
the din raised by the multitude seemed 
to have alarmed the bull, who trotted 
back quietly into the circus by a side- 
dvor which had been opened for the 
purpose. Now came the exciting mo- 
ment. The judge gave the signal, and 
one of the most famous “ matadores,”’ 
Cuchares by name, beautifully dressed 
in blue and silver, and armed with a 
short sharp sword, advanced to give 
the coup de grace. This requires both 
immense skill and great agility ; and 
at this very moment, when our party 
were wound up to the highest pitch of 
interest and excitement, a similar scene 
had ended fatally for the * matador” 
at Cadiz. But Cuchares seemed to 
play with his danger; and though the 
bull, mad with rage, pursued him with 
the greatest fury, tearing his scarlet 
scarf iato ribbons, and nearly throw- 
ing down the wooden screens placed at 
the sides of the arena as places of re- 
fuge for the men when too closely press- 
ed to escape in other ways, he chose 
a favorable moment, and, leaping for- 
ward, dug his short sword right into 
the fatal spot above the shoulder. 
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With scarcely a struggle, the noble 
beast fell, first on his knees, and then 
rolled over dead. The people cheered 
vociferously, the trumpets sounded. 
Four mules, gayly caparisoned, were 
driven furiously into the arena; the 
huge carcass, fastened to them by 
ropes, was dragged out, together with 
those of such of the horses as death 
had mercifully released, and then the 
whole thing began over again. Twen- 
ty horses and six bulls were killed in 
two hours and a half. and the more 
horrible the disembowelled state of the 
animals, the greater seemed the de- 
light of the spectators. It is impossi- 
ble, without disgusting our readers, to 
sive a truthful description of the horri- 
ble state of the horses. One, especial- 
ly, caused a sensation even among the 
“ habitués” of the ring. He belonged 
to one of the richest gentlemen in Se- 
ville, had been his favorite hack, and 
was as well known in the Prado as his 
master. Yet this gentleman had the 
brutality, when the poor beasts work 
was ended, to condemn him to this ter- 
rible fate! The gallant horse, disem- 
bowelled as he was, would not die: he 
survived one bull after the other, 
though his entrails were hanging in 
festoons on their horns, and finally, 
when the gates were opened to drag 
out the carcasses of the rest, he man- 
aged to crawl away also—and to drag 
himself where? ‘To the very door of 
his master’s house, which he reached, 
and where he finally lay down and 
died. His instinct, unhappily wrong 
in this ease, had evidently made him 
fancy that there, at any rate, he would 
have pity and relief from his agony: 
for the wounds inflicted by the horns 
of the bull are, it is said, horrible in 
their burning, smarting pain. Fernan 
Cabdallero was with the wife of a fa- 
mous “matador,” whose chest was 
transfixed by the bull at the moment 
when, thinking the beast’s strength was 
spent, he had leant forward to deal the 
fatal stroke. He lingered for some 
hours, but in an agony which she said 
must have been seen to be believed. 
Generally speaking, however, such ac- 
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cidents to the men are very rare. Car- 
lo Puerto, one of the “ picadores,” was 
killed last year by a very wary bull, 
who turned suddenly, and, catching him 
on his horns in the stomach, ran with 
him in that way three times round the 
arena !—but that was the fault of the 
president, who had insisted on his at- 
tacking the bull in the centre of the 
ring, the * picadores” always remain- 
ing close to the screen, so that their 
escape may be more easily managed. 
If the sport could be conducted, as it is 
said to be in Salamanca and in Portu- 
gal, without injury to the horses, the 
intense interest caused by a combat 
where the skill, intelligence, and agili- 
ty of the man are pitted against the in- 
stinct, quickness, and force of the bull, 
would make it perhaps a legitimate as 
well as a most exciting amusement; 
but, as it is at present conducted, it is 
simply horrible, and inexcusably cruel 
and revolting. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any woman can go to it a 
second time. The effect on the peo- 
ple must be brutalizing to a frightful 
extent, and accounts in a great mea- 
sure for their utter absence of feeling 
for animals, especially horses and 
mules, which they ill use in a manner 
perfectly shocking to an Englishman, 
and apparently without the slightest 
sense of shame. But there is no indi- 
cation of this sport becoming less pop- 
ular in Spain. Combats with “ novil- 
los,” or young bulls, whose horns are 
tipped to avoid accidents, are a com- 
mon amusement among the young 
aristocracy, who are said to bet fright 
fully on their respective favorites ; and 
thus the taste is fostered from their 
cradles, 


THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


CONVENTS OF SEVILLE. 


AND 


A Few days after the holy week, 
our travellers decided on visiting some 
of the far-famed charitabie institutions 
of Seville; and, taking the kind and 
benevolent Padre B as their in- 
terpreter, they went first to the 
Hospital del Sangre, or of the “ Five 
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Wounds,” a magnificent building of 
the sixteenth century, with a Doric 
facade 600 feet long, a beautiful por- 
tal, and a “ patio,” in the centre of 
which is the church, a fine building, 
built in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
containing one or two good Zurbarans. 
There are between 300 and 400 pa- 
tients; and in addition to the large 
wards, there are—what is so much 
needed in our great London hospitals, 
and which we have before alluded to at 
Madrid—a number of nicely-furnished 
little separate rooms for a higher class 
of patients, who pay about two shil- 
lings a day, and have both the skill of 
the doctors and the tender care of the 
sisters of charity, instead of being ne- 
glected in their own homes. There 


was a poor priest in one of these 


apartments, in another a painter, 
and in a third a naval captain, a 
Swede, and so on. The hospital is 
wbundantly supplied with everything 
ordered by the doctors, including wine, 
brandy, chickens, or the like ; and in 
this respect is a great contrast to that 
at Malaga, where the patients literally 
die for want of the necessary extra 
diets and stimulants which the parsi- 
mony of the administration denies them. 
In each quadrangle is a nice garden, 
with seats and fountains, and full of 
sweet flowers, where the patients. when 
well enough, can sit out and enjoy the 
sunshine, There is not the slightest 
hospital smeil in any one of the wards. 
The whole is under the administration 
of the Spanish sisters of charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul; and knowing that, 
no surprise was felt at the perfection 
of the * lingerie,” or the admirable ar- 
rangement and order of the hospital. 
They have a touching custom when 
one of the patients is dying, and has 
received the viaticum, to place above 
his head a special cross, so that he 
may be left undisturbed by casual 
visitors. The sisters have a little ora- 
tory up-stairs, near the woman’s ward, 
beautifully fitted up. An air of re- 
finement, of comfort, and of home per- 
yades the whole establishment. 

Close to this hospital is the old tower 
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where St. Hermengilde was put to 
death, on Easter eve, by order of his 
unnatural father, because he would 
not join the Arian heresy, or receive 
his paschal communion from the hands 
of an Arian bishop. This was in the 
sixth century; and is not the same 
persecution, and for the same cause, 
going on in Poland in the nineteenth * 
The old Gothic tower still remains, and 
in it his close dungeon. A church has 
been built adjoining, but the actual 
prison remains intact. There are 
some good pictures in the church, 
especially a Madonna, by Murillo ; 
and a clever picture of St. Ignatius in 
his room, meditating on his conversion. 
There is also a fine statue of St. Her- 
mengi!de himself, by Montanés, over 
the high altar. The good old priest 
who had the eare of this church lived 
in a little room adjoining, like a hermit 
in his cell, entirely devoted to painting 
and to the “culte” of his patron saint. 
St. Gregory the Great attributes to the 
merits of this martyr the conversion of 
his brother, afterward King Recared, 
the penitence of his father, and the 
christianizing of the whole kingdom 
of the Visigoths in Spain. 

From thence our travellers went on to 
the orphanage managed by the “ Trini- 
tarian sisters.” The house was built 
in the last century, by a charitable 
lady, who richly endowed it, and plac- 
ed 200 children there ; now, the go- 
vernment, without a shadow of right, 
has taken the whole of the funds of the 
institution, and allows them barely 
enough to purchase bread. The su- 
perior is in despair, and has scarcely 
heart to go on with the work. She 


* The manner in which, during this very last Eas- 
ter, the poor Polish Catholics have been treated and 
forced to receive schismatical communions through 
a system of treachery unparalleled in the annals of 
the church, is unfortunately not sufficiently known 
in England, where alone public opinion could be 

it to bear on the instigators of such tyranny. 
The strife between Russia and Poland has ceased to 
be anything buta religious struggle: Russia is deter- 
mined to quench Catholicism out of the land. But 
the cry of hundreds of exiled pastors of the flock is 
rising to heaven from the forests and mines of Sibe- 
ria; in the holy sacrifice (offered in earthenware 
cups on common stones) they still plead for their peo- 
ple before the throne of the great Intercessor, And 
that cry and those prayers will be answered in God’s 
own time and way. 
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has diminished the number of the child- 
ren, and has been obliged to curtail 
their food, giving them neither milk 
nor meat except on great festivals. 
But f6r the intervention of the Due de 
Montpensier, and other charitable per- 
sons, the whole establishment must 
long since have been given up. There 
are twenty four sisters. The children 
work and embroider beautifully, and 
are trained to every kind of industrial 
occupation, From Sis orphanage our 
party went to the Hospital for Women, 
managed by the sisters of the third or- 
der of St. Francis. It is one of the 
best hospitals in Seville. There are 
about 100 women, admirably kept and 
eared for, and a ward of old and in- 
curable patients besides. The superior, 
a most motherly, loving soul, to whom 
every one seemed much attached, took 
hem over every part of the building. 
She has a passion for cats, and beau- 
tiful * Angoras” were seen basking in 
the sun in every window-sill. 

This hospital, like the orphanage, is 
a private foundation; but the govern- 
ment has given notice that they mean 
to appropriate its funds, and the poor 
sisters are in terror lest their supplies 
should cease for their sick. It is a 
positive satisfaction to think that the 
government which has dealt in this 
wholesale robbery of the widow and 
orphan is not a bit the better for it. 
One feels inclined to exclaim twenty 
times a day: * Thy money perish with 
thee !” 

Sut of all the charitable institutions 
of Seville, the finest is the Caridad, a 
magnificent hospital, or rather “ asilo,” 
for poor and incurable patients, nursed 
and tended by the Spanish sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. It was founded 
in the seventeenth century, by Don 
Miguel de Majiara,a man eminent for 
his high birth and large fortune, and 
one of the knights of Calatrava, an or- 
der only given to people whose quar- 
terings showed nobility for several 
generations. He was in his youth 
the Don Juan of Seville, abandoning 
himself to every kind of luxury and 
excess, although many strange warn- 
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ings were sent to him from time to 
time, to arrest him in his headlong, 
downward course. On one occasion 
especially, he had followed a young 
and apparently beautiful figure through 
the streets and into the cathedral, 
where, regardless of the sanctity of 
the place, he insisted on her listening 
to his addresses. What was his hor- 
ror, on turning round, in answer to 
his repeated solicitations, when the 
face behind the mask proved to be that 
of a skeleton! So strongly was this 
circumstance impressed on his mind, 
that he caused it afterward to be 
painted by Valdés, and hung in the 
council-room of the hospital. Another 
time, when returning from one of his 
nocturnal orgies, he lost his way, and, 
passing by the church of Santiago, saw, 
to his surprise, that the doors were 
open, the church lit, and a number of 
priests were kneeling with lighted ta- 
pers round a bier in perfect silence. 
He went in and asked “whose was 
the funeral?” The answer of one 
after the other was: “ Don Miguel de 
Mafiara.” Thinking this a bad joke, 
he approached the coffin. and hastily 
lifted up the black pall which covered 
the features of the dead. To his hor- 
ror he recognized himself. This event 
produced a complete change in his life. 
He resolved to abandon his vicious 
courses, and marry, choosing the only 
daughter of a noble house, as much 
noted for her piety as for her beauty. 
But God had higher designs in store 
for him, and, after a few vears spent in 
the enjoyment of the purest happiness, 
his young wife died suddenly. In the 
first violence of his grief, Don Miguel 
thought but of escaping from the world 
altogether, and burying himself in a mo- 
nastery. But God willed it otherwise. 
There was at that time, on the right 
bank of the Guadalquivir. a little her- 
mitage dedicated to St. George, which 
was the gresort of a confraternity of 
young men who had formed them- 
selves ingo brothers of charity, and 
devoted themselves to the care of the 
sick and dying poor. Don Diego Mi- 
rafuentes was their “ hermano mayor,” 
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or chief brother, and. being an old friend 
of Don Miguel's, invited him to stay 
witb him, and by degrees enlisted all 
his sympathies in their labors of love. 
He desired to be enrolled in their con- 
fraternity, but his reputation was so 
bad that the brotherhood hesitated to 
admit him; and, when at last they 
yielded, determined to put his sinceri- 
ty and humility to the test by ordering 
him to go out at once from door to door 
throughout Seville (where he was so 
well known) with the bodies of certain 
paupers, and to crave alms for their 
interment. Grace triumphed over all 
natural repugnance to such a task; and 
with his penitence had gome that na- 
tural thirst for penance which “made 
all things appear easy and light to 
bear, so that very soon he became the 
leader in all noble and charitable 
works. 

Finding that an asylum or home 
was sadly needed in winter for the re- 
ception of the houseless poor, he pur- 
chased a large warehouse, which he 
converted into rooms for this purpose ; 
and, by dint of begging, got together a 
few beds and necessaries, so that by 
the Christmas following more than 
two hundred sick or destitute persons 
were here boarded and lodged. From 
this humble beginning arose one of the 
most magnificent charitable institutions 
in Spain. The example of Don Mi- 
guel, his burning charity, his austere 
self-denial, his simple faith won all 
hearts. Money poured in on every 
side ; every day fresh candidates from 
the highest classes pleaded for admis- 
sion into the confraternity. It was 
necessary to draw up certain rules for 
their guidance, and this work was en- 
trusted to Don Miguel, who had been 
unanimously elected as their superior. 
Nowhere did his wisdom, prudence, 
and zeal appear more strongly than 
in these regulations, which still form 
the constitutions of this noble founda- 
tion. Defining, first, the nature of their 
work—the secking out and succoring 
the miserable, nursing the sick, bury- 
ing the dead, and attending criminals 
to their execution—he goes on to in- 
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sist on the value of personal service, 
both private and public ; on the humil- 
ity and self-abnegation required of each 
brother; that each, on entering the 
hospital, should forget his rank, and 
style himself simply “ servant of the 
poor,” kissing the hand of the old- 
est among the sufferers, and serving 
them as seeing Jesus Christ in the 
persons of each. The notices of cer 
tain monthly meetings and church ser- 
vices which formed part of the rule of 
the community were couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: * This notice is sent you 
lest you should neglect these holy ex- 
ercises, which may be the last at which 
God will allow you to assist.” Ser- 
mons and meditations on the passion 
of our Lord, and on the nearness of 
death and of eternity, formed the prin- 
cipal religious exercises of the contra- 
ternity ; in fact, the Passion is the abid- 
ing devotion of the order. 

His hospital built, and his poor com- 
fortably housed and cared for, Don 
Miguel turned his attention to the 
church, which was in ruins. A letter 
of his, still extant, will show the diffi- 
culties which he had to overcome in 
this undertaking. “ We had hoped,’ 
he writes, “ that one of our brothers, 
who was rich and childless, would have 
given us something to begin the resto- 
ration; but he died without thinking 
of the church, and so vanished our 
golden hopes, as they always will 
when we put our trust in human 
means to accomplish God’s ends. I 
was inclined to despond about it; 
when. the next morning, at eight 
o'clock. a poor beggar named Luis 
asked to speak to me. ‘ My wife 
is just dead, he said. ‘She sold 
chestnuts on the Plaza, and realized 
a little sum of eighty ducats. To bury 
her I have spent thirty: fifty remain; 
they are all I have; but I bring them 
to you, that you may lay the first stone 
of the new church. I want nothing 
for myself but a bit of bread, which I 
can always beg from door to door.” 
Don Miguel refused, the beggar in- 
sisted ; and so the church was begun: 
and the story spread, and half a mil- 
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lion of ducats were poured into the 
laps of the brothers ;. but. as Mafiara 
added. “the first stone was laid by 
God himself in the ‘little all’ of the 
poor beggar.”* ‘This church was fill- 
ed in 1680 with the chefs-d’ceuvre of 
Murillo and of Valdés Leal: an auto- 
graph letter from the great religious 
painter is still shown in the Sala Capi- 
tular of the hospital, asking to be ad- 
mitted as a member of the confrater- 
nity. “ Our Saviour as a child ;” “St. 
John and the lamb;’ “ San Juan de 
Dios with an angel ;” the * Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes ;” but, above 
all, * Moses striking the Rock,” called 
«La Sed,” (so admirably is thirst re- 
presented in the multitudes crowding 
round the prophet in the wilderness, ) 
were the magnificent offerings of the 
new “brother” toward the decoration 
of God’s house and the cause of cha- 
rity. Equally striking, but more pain- 
ful in their choice of subjects, are the 
productions of Valdés, especially a 
“Dead Bishop,” awful in its contrast 
of gorgeous robes with the visible 
work of the worms beneath, and of 
which Murillo said * that he could not 
look at it without holding his nose.” 
Other pictures by Murillo formerly 
decorated these walls; but they were 
stolen by the French, and afterward 
sold to English collectors, the Duke 
of Sutherland and Mr. Tomline being 
among the purchasers. After the 
church, the most remarkable thing in 
the Caridad is the “ patio,” divided 
into two by a double marble colonnade. 
Here the poor patients sit out half the 
day, enjoying the sunshine and the 
flowers. On the wall is the following 
inscription, from the pen of Mafiara 
himself, but which loses in the transla- 
tion: “ This house will last as long as 
God shall be feared in it, and Jesus 
Christ be served in the persons of his 
poor. Whoever enters here must 
leave at the door both avarice and 
pride.” 


* Tlow often, when buying chestnuts of one of the 
old women in the Plaza of the Caridad, did the recol- 
lection of this story come into the mind of our trayel- 
ler ! 
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The cloisters and passages are full 
of texts and pious thoughts, but all as- 
sociated with the two ideas ever pro- 
minent in the founder’s mind—charity 
and death. Over what was his own 
cell is the following, in Spanish : 
“What is it that we mean when we 
speak of death? It is being free from 
the body of sin, and from the yoke of 
our passions: therefore, to live is a 
bitter death, and to die is a sweet 
life.” 

The wards are charmingly large 
and airy, and lined with gay “azule- 
jos.” The kitchen is large and spa- 
cious, with a curious roof, supported 
by a single pillar in the middle. Over 
the president’s chair, in the Sala Capi- 
tular, is the original portrait of Don 
Miguel Majiara, by his friend Valdés 
Leal, and, at the side, a cast taken of 
his face after death, presetited to the 
confraternity by Vicentelo de Leca. 
Both have the same expression of dig- 
nity and austerity, mingled with ten- 
derness, especially about the mouth ; 
and the features have a strong resem- 
blance to those of the great Condé, 
He died on May 19th, 1679, amidst 
the tears of the whole city, being only 
fifty-three years of age: but a nature 
such as his could not last long. A 
very interesting collection of his let- 
ters is still shown in the hospital, and 
his life has been lately admirably 
translated into French by M. Antoine 
de Latour. 

The “ Sacré Cceur” have establish- 
ed themselves lately in Seville. through 
the kindness of the Marquesa de 
V. , and are about to open a Ja- 
dies’ school—which is very much need- 
ed—on the site of a disused Francis- 
can convent. The archbishop has 
given them the large church adjoining 
the convent ; and it was almost com- 
ical to see the three or four charming 
sisters, who are beginning this most 
usetul and charitable work, singing 
their benediction alone in the vast 
chancel, until the building can be got 
ready for the reception of their pu- 

vils. 

Another convent visited by the la- 
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dies of the party was that of Sta. 
Ines, which stands in a narrow-street 
near the church of St. Felipe Neri. 
The great treasure of this convent is 
the body of Sta. Marta Coronel, which 
remains as fresh and as life-like as if 
she had died but yesterday. Her his- 
tory is atragical one. Pedro the Cruel, 
falling madly in love with her great 
beauty, condemned her husband, who 
was governor of the Balearic Islands, 
to an ignominious death; but then, 
with a refinement of cruelty, promised 
his pardon to his wife on condition that 
she would yield to his passion. Maria 
Coronel, preferring death to dishonor, 
permitted the execution of her hus- 
band, and fled for refuge to this con- 
vent, where the king, violating all 
rights, human and divine, pursued her. 
One night he penetrated into her cell. 
Maria, seeing no other mode of escape, 
seized the lamp which burnt on the 
table before her, and poured the boil- 
ing oil over her face, thus destroying 
her beauty for ever. The king, en- 


raged and disappointed, relinquished 
his suit ; and the poor lady lived and 


died in the convent. In the library of 
the university is an ancient Ms. de- 
scribing Pedro the Cruel as “ tall, fair, 
good-looking, and full of spirit, valor, 
and talent!’ but his execrable deeds 
speak for themselves. The curious 
thing is, that the marks of the boiling 
oil are as clearly seen on Maria Coro- 
nel’s face now as on the day when the 
hervic deed was committed. The sis- 
ters of this convent are dressed in blue, 
with a long black veil, and their clois- 
ters contain some very curious pictures 
and relics. 

The most interesting visit, however, 
paid by one of the party in Seville, 
was to the strictly enclosed convent of 
Sta. Teresa, to enter which the Eng- 
lish lady kad obtained special papal 
permission. Of the sorrows and perils 
which St. Theresa experienced in found- 
ing this house, she herself speaks in 
writing to her niece, Mary of Ocampo: 
* T assure you that of all the persecu- 
tions we have had to endure, none can 
bear the least comparison with what 
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we have suffered at Seville””* Suf- 
fering from violent fever, calumniated 
by one of her own postulants, denoun- 
ced to the inquisition, persecuted inces- 
santly by the fathers of the mitigated 
rule, with no prospect of buying a 
house, and no money for the purchase, 
the saint could yet find courage to add; 
“ Notwithstanding all these evils, my 
heart is filled with joy. What blessed 
things are peace of conscience and li- 
berty of soul!” It reminds one of an- 
other occasion, when it was necessary 
to begin a foundation which ‘was to 
cost a great deal of money, and the 
saint had but twopence-halfpenny. 
“ Never mind,’ she replied courage- 
ously, “ twopence halfpenny and The- 
resa are nothing; but twopence-half- 
penny and God are everything !” And 
the work was accomplished. In the case 
of the Seville house her patience and 
faith met with a like reward. On the 
Feast of the Ascension, 1576, the bless- 
ed sacrament was placed in the chapel 
of the new convent by the archbishop 
himself, accompanied by all his clergy, 
who wished to make public ameads to 
St. Theresa and her nuns for the per- 
secutions they had endured; and when 
Theresa knelt to ask for his pastor- 
al benediction, the archbishop, in the 
presence of all the people, knelt to ask 
for hers in return, thus testifying to the 
high estimation in which he held both 
her and her work. 

It was this convent, untouched since 
those days of trial, which our visitors 
now entered. There are twenty two 
sisters, of whom three are novices, and 
their rule is maintained in all its pri- 
mitive severity. They keep a perpe 
tual fast, living chiefly on the dried * ca- 
bala,” or stockfish, of the country, and 
only on festivals and at Easter-tide al- 
lowing themselves eggs and milk. 


* For both this and other quotations regarding St. 
Theresa’s foundations, the writer is indebted to the 
charming life of the saint published by Hurst & 

slackett in 1865, and which, from its wonderful truth 
and accuracy, is a perfect handbook to any one visit- 
ing the Carmelite convents of Spain. She trusts t 

its author will forgive her for having, often unin 
tionally, used her actual expressions in speaking of 
places and of things, from the impossibility of their 
being described by an eye-witness in any other man- 
ner, 
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They have no beds, only a hard mat- 
tress, stuffed with straw ; this, with an 
iron lamp, a pitcher of water, a cruci- 
fix, and a discipline, constitutes the only 
furniture of each cell, all of which are 
alike. One or two common prints were 
pasted on the walls, and over the doors 
hung various little ejaculations: “ Je 
su, superabundo gaudio;” “O crux! 
ave, spes unica!” “ Domine, quid me 
vis facere?” or else a little card in 
Spanish, like the following, which the 
English lady carried off with her as a 
memorial : 

Aplaca, mi Dios, tu ira, 

Tu justicia y tu rigor. 

Por los ruegos de Maria, 

Misericordia, Sefor! 

Santo Dios, Santo fuerte, Santo inmortal, 
Liberanos, Senor, de todo mal, 

At the refectory, each sister has an 
earthenware plate and jug, with a 
wooden cover, an earthenware salt- 
cellar,and a wooden spoon. Opposite 
the place of the superior is a skull, the 
only distinction. They are allowed no 
linen except in sickness, and wear only 
a brown mantle and white serge sca- 
pular, with a black veil, which covers 
them from head to foot. They are 
rarely allowed to walk in the garden, 
or to go out in the corridor in the sun 
to warm themselves. Their house is 
like a cellar, cold and damp; and they 
have no fires. Even at recreation they 
are not allowed to sit, except on the 
floor; and silence is rigidly observed, 
except for two hours during the day. 
They have only five hours sleep, not 
going to bed till half-past eleven, on 
account of the office. At eleven, one 
of the novices seizes the wooden clap- 
per, (or crecella,) which she strikes 
three times, pronouncing the words: 
* Praise be to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
aud to the Blessed Virgin Mary, his 
Mother ; my sisters, let us go to ma- 
tins to glorify our Lord.” Then they 
go to the choir, singing the Miserere. 
They are called again in tae same 
manner at half-past four by a sister 
who chaunts a verse in the Psalms. 
At night a sentence is pronounced 
aloud, to serve as meditation, It is 
generally this : 
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My sisters, think of this: a little suffering, and 
then an eternal recompense, 

They see absolutely no one, receiv- 
ing the holy communion through a 
slit in the wall. The English lady was 
the first person they had seen face to 
face, or with lifted veils, for twelve 
years. They play the organ of the 
chapel, which is a public one, though 
they themselves are entirely invisible ; 
and they are ncteven allowed to see 
the altar, which is concealed by a heavy 
black curtain drawn across the grating 
lk. Jking into the church. They have an 
image of their great foundress, the size 
of life, dressed in the habit of the order, 
and to her they go night and morning 
and saiute her,as toa mother. Their 
convent is rich in relies, beautiful pic- 
tures, and crucifixes, brought in by dif- 
ferent religious, especially the Duch- 
esse de Bega, who became a Carmel- 
ite about fifty years ago. But their 
chief treasure is an original picture of 
St. Theresa. for which she sat by com- 
mand of the archbishop, and which has 
lately been photographed for the Duc 
de Montpensier. It is a very striking 
and beautiful face, but quite different 
from the conventional representations 
of the saint. When it was finished, 
she looked at it, and exclaimed naive- 
ly: “I did not know I was grown so 
old or so ugly!” There is also in this 
sacristy a very beautiful Morales of 
the “ Virgin and a Dead Christ,” and 
a curious portrait of Padre Garcia, 
the saint’s confessor. Up-stairs, in her 
own cell, they have her cloak and shoes, 
and the glass out of which she drank 
in her last illness. The stranger was 
courteously made to drink out of it 
also, and then to put on the saint’s 
cloak, in which she was told * to kneel 
and pray for her heart’s desire, and it 
would be granted to her.” 

But the most interesting thing in the 
convent is the collection of mss. They 
have the whole of the “ Interior Man- 
sion,” written in her own firm and beau- 
tiful handwriting, with scarcely an 
erasure ; besides quantities of her let- 
ters and answers from St. John of the 
Cross, from St. John of Avila, from 
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Padre Garcia, and a multitude of others. 
The superior is elected every three 
years, and the same one cannot be re- 
elected till three years have elapsed. 
They require a “dot” of 8000 reals, 
or about a hundred pounds; but their 
number is full, and several candidates 
are now waiting their turn for admis- 
sion. The government has taken what 
little property they once had and gives 
them at the rate of a peseta (two reals) 
a day, so that, poor as their food is, 
they are often on the verge of starva- 
tion. 

It was with a feeling almost of re- 
lief that the English lady found her- 
self once more in the sunshine outside 
these gloomy walls; yet those who 
lived within them seemed cheerful and 
happy, and able to realize in the fullest 
degree. without any external aid, those 
mysteries of divine love and that beauty 
of holiness which, to our weaker faith, 
would seem impossible when deprived 
of all sight of our Lord in his taberna- 
cle or in his glorious creations. We 
are tempted to ask, why it is that con- 
verits of this nature are so repugnant 
to English taste? Every one is ready 
to appreciate those of the sisters of 
charity. People talk of their good 
ceeds, of the blessing they are in the 
hospitals, of the advantages of united 
work, ete. ete.; but as for the enclosed 
orders, “ They wish they were all 
abolished.” “ What is the good of a 
set of women shutting themselves up 
and doing nothing?” Reader, do they 
“do nothing”? We will not speak of 
the schools; of the evening classes for 
working women; of the preparations 
for first communions and confirmations; 
of the retreats within their sheltering 
wal's for those of us who, wearied with 
this world’s toil and bustle, wish to 
pause now and then and gain breath 
for the daily fight, and take stock, as it 
were, of our state before God. These 
and other works like these, form almost 
invariably a very important portion of 
the daily occupation of the cloistered 
orders. But we wiil dismiss the 
thoughts of any external work, and 
come to the highest and noblest part 
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of their vocation. What is it that is to 
“move mountains ”? What is it that. 
over and over again in Holy Scripture, 
has saved individuals, and cities, and 
nations ? Is it not united intercessory 
prayer? Is it nothing to us, in the 
whirl and turmoil of this work-a-day 
life, that holy hands should ever be 
lifted up for us to the Great Interces.- 
sor? Is there no reparation needed 
for the sins, and the follies, and the in- 
sults to the majesty of God, and to his 
sacraments, and to his Mother, which 
are ever going on in this our native 
country? Does it not touch the most 
indifferent among us to think of our 
self-indulgence being, as it were, atoned 
for by their self-denial ?—our pampered 
appetites by their fasts and vigils? It 
is true that our present habits of life 
and thought lead to an obvious want 
of sympathy with such an existence. 
It has no public results on which we 
can look complacently, or which can 
be paraded boastfully. Everything 
seems waste which is not visible ; and 
all is disappointment which is not ob- 
vious success. It is supernatural prin- 
ciples especially which are at a discount 
in modern days! Surely the time will 
come when we shall judge these things 
very differently ; when our eyes will be 
opened like the eyes of the prophet’s 
servant; and we shall see from what 
miseries, from what sorrows, we and 
cur country have been preserved by 
lives like these, which save our Sodom, 
and avert God’s righteous anger from 
his people.* 

One more curious establishment was 


* In a simple but touching French biography of a 
young English lady who lately died in the convent of 
the “ Poor Clares ” at Amiens, the writer’s idea is far 
more beautifully expressed : “* A cette heure de la nuit, 
peut-ctre qu’une jeune fille du monde, martyre (sans 
couronne) de ses lois et de ses exigences, rentre chez 
elle, épuisée d’émotions et de fatigues. En longeant 
le mur du monastére et en entendant le son « 
cloche qui appelle les recluses volontaires 4 la priére 
elle ae ser lressée cette question: ‘ A quoi serven 
donc les religieuses?’ Je vais vous le dire : @ ex pier. 
Aprés cette nuit de plaisir que vous venez de passer 
au thédtre ou au bal, viendra une autre nuit—nuit 
d’angoisses et de supréme douleur. Vous étes 1a éten- 
due sur votre couche de mort en face de l’éternité od 
vous allez entrer seule, et sans appui. Peut-étre vous 
n’osez, Ou vous ne pouvez prier; mais quelqu’un a 
prié pour vous, et faisant violence au ciel, a obtenu ce 
que vous n’etiez pas digne d’espérer. Voila & quos 
servent les religieuses.” 
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visited by our party at Seville before 
their departure, and that was the cigar 
manufactory, an enormous government 
establishment, occupying an immense 
yellow building, which looks like a 
palace, and employing 1,000 men and 
5,000 women. The rapidity with 
which cigars are turned out by those 
women’s fingers is not the least aston- 
ishing part. The workers are almost 
all young, and some very beautiful. 
They take off their gowns and their 
crinolines as soon as they come in, 
hanging them up in a long gallery, and 
take the flowers out of their hair and 
put them in water, so that they may be 
fresh when they come out; and then 
work away in their petticoats with won- 
derful zeal and good humor the whole 
day long. The government makes 
90,000,000 reals a year from the profits 
of this establishment, though the dear- 
est cigar made costs but twopence! 
And now the sad time came for our 
travellers to leave Seville. In fact, the 
exorbitant prices of everything at the 
hotel made a longer stay impossible, 
though it was difficult to say what it 
was that they paid for: certainly not 
food ; for, excepting the chocolate and 
bread, which are invariably good 
throughout Spain, the dinners were un- 
eatable, the oil rancid, the eggs stale ; 
even ‘*el cocido,” the popular dish, was 
composed of indescribable articles, and 
of kids which seemed to have died a 
natural death. One of the party, a 
Belgian, exclaimed when her first dish 
of this so-called meat was given her at 
Easter: “ Vraiment, je crois que nous 
autres nous n’avons pas tant perdu pen- 
dant le Caréme!” An establishment 
has lately been started by an enterpris- 
ing peasant to sell milk fresh from the 
cow, a great luxury in Spain, where 
goat’s milk is the universal substitute ; 
and four very pretty Alderneys are 
kept, stall-fed, in a nice little dairy, “? 
l’ Anglaise,” at one corner of the prin- 
cipal square, which is both clean and 
tempting to strangers. At every corner 
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of the streets, water, in cool, porous 
jars, is offered to the passers by, mixed 
with a sugary substance looking like 
what is used by confectioners for 
“meringues,” but which melts in the 
water and leaves no trace. This is 
the universal beverage of every class 
in Spain. 

There is little to tempt foreigners in 
the shops of Seville, and, with the ex- 
ception of photographs and fans, there 
is nothing to buy which has any par- 
ticular character or “ chique” about it. 
The faus are beautiful, and form, in 
fact, one of the staple trades of the 
place ; there is also a sweet kind of in- 
cense manufactured of flowers, mixed 
with resinous gums, which resembles 
that made at Damascus. But the or- 
dinary contents. of the shops look like 
the sweepings-out of all the “ quincail- 
lerie” of the Faubourg St. Denis. 

It was on a more lovely evening than 
usual that our travellers went, for the 
last time, to that glorious cathedral. 
The sorrow was even greater than what 
they had felt the year before in leaving 
St. Peter’s: for Rome one lives in hopes 
of seeing again; Seville, in all human 
probability, never! The services were 
over, but the usual proportion of veiled 
figures knelt on the marble pavement, 
on which the light from those beautiful 
painted windows threw gorgeous colors. 
Never had that magnificent temple ap- 
peared more solemn or more worthy of 
its purpose; one realized as one had 
never done before one’s own littleness 
und God's ineffable greatness, mercy, 
and love, Still they lingered, when 
the inexorable courier came to remind 
them that the train was on the point of 
starting. and with a last prayer, which 
was more like a sob, our travellers left 
the sacred building. At the station all 
their kind Seville friends had assem- 
bled to bid them once more good-by, 
and to re-echo kind hopes of a speedy 
return; and then the train started, and 
the last gleam of sunshine died out on 
the tower of the Giralda. 
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ORIGINAL. 
IL DUOM O. 


A VISION. 


In Dvomo, being interpreted, signifies “ The Cathedral,” and the su 
esque and beautiful cathedral of Milan. This splendid building 
sand white marble statues, life size, of knights, martyrs, monks, etc. etc., the roof being ornamente 
externally with sculptured buds and flowers in great profusion, U pward of fifty massive pillars sup 
roof internally, and over the grand altar is suspended a casket containing a nail from the true cross, and « 
relics. On the topmost pinnacle of the cathedral stands, serene and splendid, a glittering, gilded statu 
the Madonna, who, with her eighteen feet of stature, towers nobly above her magnificent body-guard of 
knights, and martyrs. 


ect of the following poem is the pic ictur- 
is adorned externally by nearly fiv 


Farnt with the sunny splendors of the king of light, 
Nature disrobes, and from her wearied shoulders casts 
The oppressive mantle of the burning day ; ; 

Flings to the glowing west her regal ‘dis u 2m of fire ; 

Upon her drooping brow all gladly binds 

The calm and holy moon ; 

And with a zone of stars loops round her languid form 
The cool sweet robe of night: 

ihe placid aera o’er that stately fane, 

Pour the rich affluence of their silvery light, 

And with a chaste soft lustre, tint 

The graceful slender spires, 

The marble phalanx of the white-robed saints, 

The silent knights, the multitudinous flowers, 

The mother of our Lord, 

And all the wonders of that wondrous roof! 

With hushed and reverent step. through the wide doors I passed ! 
Passed from the outer splendors to the inner mystic gloom 
Of the majestic pile ; 

Through the emblazoned windows streams the tempered light, 
Showing dimly ferth the shrines of holy men, 

The sacred emblems, and the fifty marvellous pillars, 
Dumb stony giants, who, with patient strength, 

Bear up the ponderous roof ; 

Upon the altar steps I bend me down, and, awe-struck, rest. 
Suddenly, through the deep stillness 

Breathed a solemn sound, as sweet as mournful; 

A hand unseen ran o’er the organ’s keys, 

And o’er the broad, dark air the harmonious waves 

Rolled grandly on! 

Entranced I heard, and soon the subtle strains 

Distilled within my soul a deep oblivion 

Of things terrestrial. 
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A vision came upon me, and I saw 

The darkness melt, the shades opaque dissolve, 

And the dull, sombre midnight change 

To daybright lustre! 

With soft and lambent flame the fifty columns glowed 
From base to branching head 

And with supernal light pierced the thick denseness 
Of the arched roof: 

And I saw the innumerable leaves, 

The sculptured garlands of fair buds ana flowers— 
Strewn with such lavish hand o’er all that broad parterre— 
With life-renewing tints endowed : 

The sacred vessels on the altar ranged, 

The pious gifts of ages passed away, 

And all the saintly relics of that holy place 

Glittered with new effulgence ! 

Mine unused eyes drank in amazed the dazzling scene, 
And now upon mine ears arose the clang of music, 
And the sound of men rejoicing! 

From their huge stanchions ’scaped the massy doors, 
And through the enfranchised portal paced 

A wondrous train ! 

A thousand mailéd knights, the Duomo’s guards, 
Strode proudly in ! 

As when in life they marched, so came they now ; 
No marble corslets still their lofty hearts, 

Rich suits of Milan steel enclasp them round, 
Through the gold helmets’ bars their dark eyes flash, 
Bright banners wave above them, and their hands 
Clasp as of old the trenchant blade ! 

A stately white-robed troop, the Duomo’s priests, 
The pageant swells. 

No rigid garb of stone impedes their solemn steps ; 
Girt round with high, ecclesial pomp, 

The sacred aisles they pace, 

The jewelled crosiers grasp, the censers swing, 

And, as of yore, the glad “ Hosannas” raise ! 

Again the clash of steel, the arméd tread, 

The banners’ silken folds— 

And twice five hundred warriors 

Pass the gaping doors ! 

Hark! in the air, a choir angelic sings: 


Wake, jubilant harps! peal, ye clarions of silver! 
Swell, ye loud organs! for mighty’s the theme ! 
Bend lowly the knee, ye saints, knights, and martyrs, 
With offerings of gold let the high altar gleam ! 
Fill the gemmed censers with myrrh and with amber, 
Deck the rich shrines with a splendor ne’er seen, 
Raise high the song, the loud hymn of devotion, 
Give homage to Mary, our lady, our queen! 

VOL. V.—39 
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Loud glorias peal, and with reverberant blast, 
Throughout the illumined space, 

The silver trumpets clang ! 

Doffed is the casque, the mitred head bent low, 
The song subsides, and on that marvellous crowd 
An awful silence dwells! , 

A Presence is among them— 

A Being gracious as resplendent. 

And the resuscitate host is filled with holy terror! 
She smiles benignly on the kneeling throng, 

And melts with heavenly look the still, deep fear ! 
Again the hymn breaks forth, 

With heavenly, earthly voices join, 

Monks, warriors, martyrs swell the raptured strain ! 


Lo! where she comes, all meek, yet all noble, 

The glory celestial encircling her brows. 

Fall prostrate, ye thousands, all lowly adore her ; 

Bare your swords, valiant knights, yet once make your ¥ows ; 
Chant pzeans, ye priests ; let the harmonies roll 

Till the gorgeous temple resounds to its veil. 

Through our midst she is moving, the chosen, the holy : 


Hail, Mary, Madonna, blest Virgin, all hail ! 


The voices ceased, the echoes died away, 

The mighty pillars throbbed no more with flame ; 

The roof closed in, the pageant vanished, 

And the darkness swathed once more 

The sombre nave. 

Still on the air the organ’s notes float sad and wailing, 

Still through the storied windows streams the moon’s soft light, 
Still rest the things of earth ; 

The mute Colossi yet bear up 

The vaulted roof ; 

The shrines still glimmer in the dim night air, 

The mystic glories of my vision— 

Gone ! ARTHUR MarrTaison. 





Americus Vesvucius and Christopher Columbus, 


Translated from Revue des Questions Historiques, 


AMERICUS VESPUCIUS AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


THE TRUE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF AMERICA, 


I. 


For three centuries, the world has 
regarded it as an historical fact that 
Christopher Columbus, after enduring 
many wrongs at the hands of ungrate- 
ful Spain, had the unspeakable morti- 
fication of seeinga usurper, screened be- 
hind public injustice, wrest from him not 
only the honor of bestowing his name 
on the world he had discovered, but 
the reward of glory, and the supreme 
consolation of his last days. Fortu- 
nately this belief is erroneous. Nei- 
ther was Americus Vespucius a de- 
spoiler, nor was Columbus the victim 
of so poignant an affront. It is true 
that the great navigator became after 
death the subject of shameful mis- 
apprehensions ; but his countrymen 
should be held as free from the re- 
sponsibility of this injustice as Colum- 
bus was free from suspicion or presenti- 
ment of coming evil. The facts are 
fully explained by the illustrious Prus- 
sian savant, who has consecrated his 
glorious career in great part to the 
study of the New World.* 

Americus or Albetic Vespucius, 
(Amerigo Vespucci,) born at Florence, 
March 9th, 1451, of an important 
family, was educated by his uncle, 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci, a Domini- 
can monk, and one of the honorable 
personages connected with the Renais- 
sance, His fellow-student was René 
de Vaudémont, who, later in life, after 
gloriously defending his duchy of Lor- 
raine against Charles the Bold, exer- 


* M. Alexander Von Humboldt, Critical Examina- 
tion of the History and Geography of the New World. 
Vols. iii. and iv. are entirely devoted to an examination 
of this problem. We merely offer here an abstract of 
this work, which is little known, and, while exceed- 
ingly interesting, demands a very attentive perusal. 
See also Washington Irving, History of Christopher 
Columbus, vol. iv. app. 9, Americus Vespucius. 


cised in peace a noble patronage of 
science and letters. 

Americus, when about forty years of 
age, left Italy for Spain, and enter- 
ed the flourishing commercial house 
founded at Seville by his countrymen 
the Berardi. At this period a large 
number of Italians established them- 
selves in Spain, in Portugal, and even 
in England. Some became promoters 
of the commerce fed by Portuguese 
discoveries, (the Marchioni at Lisbon ;) 
others (Cadomosto, the Corte reali) 
traced out a route along the African 
coast or explored the icy barrier that 
guards the north-west passage; while 
others again, (Christopher Columbus, 
John and Sebastian Cabot,) crossed 
the Atlantic ocean, bringing back a 
wondrous discovery. This was one 
of the glories of Italy, so rich in all 
glory during the fifteenth century. 

At first a clerk, and in 1496 the 
general accountant of the Berardi, 
Americus Vespucius listened with pas- 
sionate interest to narrations uttered 
by the lips of Christopher Columbus 
himself. He studied astronomy and 
the science of navigation, and made 
four voyages ; the first two under pro- 
tection of the Spanish flag, the last 
two under that of Portugal. 

He naturally drew up an account 
of these expeditions. Like Columbus 
he related his foreign experiences to 
friends and patrons ; first, in three suc- 
cessive letters, describing his first three 
voyages, written to the Florentine, Lo- 
renzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici ; 
and later, after his fourth expedition, 
in a single narrative, containing a ré- 
sumé of all his travels, addressed si- 
multaneously, but not in thesame form, 
to another countryman, the gonfalon- 
niere Piero Soderini, and to the Duke 
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of Lorraine, René II. This last was 
similar in tenor to a narrative sent by 
him a short time before to Ferdinand 
the Catholic. 

These four voyages, so soon made 
famous, are extracts, varied by Vespu- 
cius according to the correspondents for 
whom they were destined. He drew 
them from a compiete and detailed ac- 
count, written according “ to the weak- 
ness of his puny talent,”* as his over- 
strained modesty expresses it; a work 
executed with assiduous care, “in or- 
der that coming generations might re- 
member him,” but which he never pub- 
lished. It has not yet been brought 
to light. 

It is, then, only by those of his print- 
ed letters that have come down to us— 
and they are not all preserved—that 
we know the dates and circumstances 
of his voyages. 

In the first voyage, which took place 
between May 20th, 1497, and October 
15th; 1499, he recognized the coasts of 
Surinam and of Paria, at the mouth 
of the Orinoco. In the second, dated 


from May 6th, 1499, to September 8th, 
1500, he crossed the equator and saw 


Cape St. Augustine off Brazil; and 
from there sailed north to Paria and 
Hispaniola, The dates of these two 
expeditions contradict each other ; for, 
according to them, his second voyage 
must have begun five months before 
the first ended. Moreover, the date 
1497 for the beginning of the first voy- 
age is inadmissible. The registers of 
the Spanish administration (La Casa 
de Contratacion at Seville) prove 
that, from April, 1497, to May, 1498, 
Americus Vespucius was detained at 
Seville and San Lucar, occupied with 
preparations for the third voyage of 
Christopher Columbus.f 

For this reason the Florentine has 
been accused of fabricating this pre- 
tended voyage by disguising a few in- 
cidents drawn from the second; and of 
having antedated his departure from 


* “ Juxta ingenioli meitenuitatem.” Crit. Exam. 
vq). iv. p. 170, n. 1 

+ Crit. Exam. vol. iv. pp. 267,268. This third 
voyage took place from May 30th, 1498, to November 
25th, 1500. 
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Spain, in order at one stroke to earn 
the credit of first touching terra firma 
at Paria, and deprive Christopher Co- 
lumbus of that honor. We shall dis- 
cuss this question later. 

It is a singular fact that, without at- 
tributing to himself any share in the 
command, and even while distinctly 
stating that he was there under orders 
“to aid in making discoveries,’* h: 
does not name the chiefs under whose 
authority he was placed. 

But, in spite of this reticence, we 
gather from the deposition of Alonzo 
z | 
de Hojeda in the lawsuit brought 
against the crown by the son of Colum 
bus in 1508, that Vespucius served on 
the squadron of Hojeda.f A compa- 
rison between the narratives left b: 
both leads to the conclusion that the 
first voyage of Americus, so inaccu 
rately dated, must be identified with 
that of Alonzo.f But, instead of ac- 
companying the latter during the en- 
tire expedition, Vespucius, after ex- 
ploring the coast of Paria with him, 
left him at Hispaniola at the ‘end of 
five months. Then, having been ab- 
sent only from May Sth to October 
15th, 1499, he must have returned to 
Spain in time to embark in the Decew- 
ber of that year with the expedition of 
Vicente Yanez Pinzon.§ This expe- 
dition, which ended in September, 1500, 
agrees in a host of details with the se- 
cond voyage of Vespucius. || 

These enterprises aroused the atten- 
tion of the King of Portugal, Emma. 
nuel le Fortune, in whose service our 

* M. Von Humboldt supposes him to have been 
the astronomer of the expedition. Crit, Exam 
vol. iv. p. 189, and following. In several instances 
the other mariners failed to mention the name of 
their captains. 

+ He states that on this voyage (May 20th, 1499, to 
June, 1500) he took with him Juan de la Cosa, pilot 
Morigo Vespuche, and other pilots, (Crit. Exa 
vol. iv. p. 188.) 

t Crit. Exam. vol. iv. pp. 195-200. 

§ Crit. Exam. vol. iv. p. 290. 

} Crit. Exam. vol. iv. pp. 293-316 ; vol. v. pp. 61-69, 
212-213. M. Von Humboldt shows that the circum 
stances of each of the two first voyages of Vespuc 
bear too distinctive a character to render admiss 
the idea that they were but one voyage, that is, t 
voyage which the Florentine is accused of calling the 
second, while its elements, divided by him with more 
or less art, furnished fallaciously the material for a 
first supposed voyage, bearing the false date of 149T. 
The first voyage was confined entirely in the north- 
ern hemisphere, the second extended to southern re- 
gions, 
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traveller let himself be enrolled. He 
joined a squadron (May, 1501, to Sept. 
1501) sent to reconnoitre the land of 
Santa Cruz, or Brazil, discovered April 
22d, 1500, by the Portuguese Ad- 
miral Alvarez Cabral, who, while on 
his way to the Cape of Good Hope 
and the East-Indies, had been dragged 
westward by winds and currents. In 
this voyage Americus Vespucius passed 
the equator by a distance which he 
values at 52°. On this he boasts of 
having traversed one fourth of the 
world (40° lat. north of Lisbon to the 
equator 50° Jat. south; total 90°, or the 
quarter of a meridian.) He gives a 
brilliant description of the inhabitants, 
of natural features in that region, 
and of southern constellations. The 
leader of this expedition is not known. 
One remarkable fact, the encounter at 
Cape Verd with the vessels of Alvarez 
Cabral, returning from Malabar to Lis- 
bon, and the details which Vespucius 
received from a member of that expe- 
dition concerning the admiral’s adven- 
tures in the Indies, and transmitted to 
Pierfrancesco de’ Medici.* prove the 
habitual veracity of the Florentine nay- 
igator, confirmed and attested in this 
instance by Portuguese documents. 
The fourth voyage, (June, 1503, to 
June, 1504,) made probably under the 
direction of Gonzalo Coelho, had an 
object which Americus extols before- 
hand without clearly explaining it: “ I 
shall do many things,” he writes to 
Medicis, “for the glory of God, the 
good of my country, and the perpet- 
ual commemoration of my name.” It 
appears that the king of Portugal 
wished to discover a passage to the 
Indies further south than Brazil ; and, 
if it be true that Vespucius had already 
penetrated to the fiftieth degree of 
southern latitude, he must have just 
missed giving his name to the straits, 
whose discovery twenty years later 
immortalized Magellan. But results 
disappointed these cherished hopes and 
anticipations. The incapacity of the 


* Letter dated at Cape Verd, June 4th, 1501. 
t Crit, Exam. vol. v. pp. 69-107 and 213-215, 
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commander-in-chief, whose name the 
narrator conceals while roundly abus- 
ing his presumption and folly, rendered 
it disastrous, 

Emmanuel, occupied at that period 
with grand projects of conquest in 
Oriental India, abandoned all attempts 
directed to the West. Vespucius on 
his side, disgusted with the barren ser- 
vice of Portugal, lent ear to King Fer- 
dinand’s solicitations, and, with a facile 
change of patron not without precedent 
among his contemporaries, returned to 
Castile. We find him leaving Seville 
for Valladolid, where the court was 
assembled, bearing an introduction to 
Diego, son of Christopher Columbus, 
from the admiral himself. Columbus 
recommends him (February 5th, 1505) 
as a man “to whom fortune has been 
adverse, and who has not enjoyed the 
legitimate fruit of his labors.” 

He received a commission to equip 
a squadron destined to seek a western 
route to the “ land of spices.” But after 
two years of preparation, Ferdinand, 
wearied with dissensions with his son- 
in-law Philippe le Beau, abandoned 
the design. At all events, on the 2d 
of March, 1508, he appointed Ameri- 
cus Vespucius to be pilot-in-ehief (pilo- 
to mayor) at Seville, with a salary of 
fifty thousand maravedis, with these 
duties: first, to make sure that the pilots 
understood the use of astrolabe and 
quadrant ; second, to make out a table 
of positions, to bear the name of Padron 
real, and serve the sole purpose of 
fixing maritime routes ; third, to oblige 
pilots after each voyage to explain, in 
the presence of the officers of La Casa 
de Contratacion and of the pilote ma- 
yor, the exact position of the newly 
discovered Jands, and also any correc- 
tions in the bearings of coasts, in order 
that all necessary changes might be 
recorded in the Padron real.* 

It was while filling this eminent 
position that Americus Vespucius died 
at Seville, on the 22d of February, 
1512, aged sixty-one years, without 
having made another voyage. 


* Crit, Exam, vol, v. pp. 167, 168, 
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Il. 


Thus lived Americus Vespucius, 
joining actively and honorably for the 
last twenty years of his life in the gigan- 
tic labors by which the mariners of Cas- 
tile and Portugal wrenched one by one 
her secrets from the sea. 

Valued and sought by kings as well 
as by the most illustrious men, a little 
vain himself, proud of the early edu- 
vation that had raised him above the 
generality of navigators, with a mind 
rather commonplace than brilliant, 
nowhere does he give evidence in his 
narratives of a dishonest leaning toward 
usurpation ; nor does a single act ac- 
cuse him of such desires. 

And yet usurpation there was. Let 
us discover its source and the manner 
of its consummation, 

The Italian friends with whom Ame- 
ricus was in correspondence probably 
took upon themselves to publish his 
letters. The first one put in print was 
the letter to Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, 
containing an account of his third voy- 
age, Rich in curious details, and in 
vivid pictures of habits and manners, 
this little work was the more striking 
to imaginations already overwrought, 
that the narrator’s explorations had 
embraced vast coast regions of south- 
ern latitudes.* 

The first publication of this third 
voyage appears to have been made in 


* The fact that these discoveries of Americus had 
taken place in southern regions added to their inte- 
rest, Many persons still persisted in the error of an- 
cient cosmography, that the two temperate zones, 
north and south of the equator, were alone habitable, 
and could never hold communication with each other 
because of the burning atmosphere of the torrid zone. 
We find a ludicrous and remarkable specimen of this 
blind spirit of conservatism in a certain Zachariah 
Silius, who writes at Paris in 1515, that is to say, 
twenty-‘hree years after the first voyage of Christopher 
Columbus and seventeen years after Vasco de Gama’s 
expedition to the Indies: ‘ Between the torrid zone 
and the glacial zones, two zones only are habitable. By 
whom 's the one corresponding to our own inhabited? 
Macrolius affirms it; no one has ever known, no 
one ever will know. For the torrid zone placed be- 
tween them interdicts all intercourse between the 
men of these two regions, The superior zone, then, 
only is inhabited, I mean the one lying between the 
northern and equatoria) regions.” (Bibliothéque 
Magazine, No. 16169.) Others understood no better 
the antipodes, the men of the opposite hemisphere 
standing head downward, The voyages of Vespu- 
cius contributed largely toward_the solution of these 
problems, 


Italy. The Latin language served it 
for a passport beyond the Alps, and 
furnished the type for numerous French 
and German translations. The first 
Latin edition known is without date, 
and bears the name of the publisher 
Lambert, in Paris. Afterward came 
those of Otmar, in Augsburg, 1504, 
published previously under the title 
of Mundus Nova, an expression used 
by Americus himself; and those of 
Strasburg, published by Hupfuff, in 
1505; those of Leipzig, 1506. 

Soon the Italians with their génie 
Peasemble gather together into ever-in- 
creasing collections various narratives 
published separately. First appear. 
ed the * Book of all the Expeditions 
of the King of Spain among the new- 
ly discovered Islands and Mainlands.” 
(printed in Venice, 1504, in quarto,) by 
Albertine Vercellese di Lisona: ‘Uhis 
collection comprises only the first 
three voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus, with those of Pietro Alonzo, and 
of Pinzon. Three years later, the 
great collection of Vicenzo absorbs all 
these, adding to the voyages made by 
Spaniards those made by the Portu- 
guese, and placing en vedette, as we 
say nowadays, the name of Americus 
Vespucius: Mondo Novo e Paesi Nuo- 
vamente ritrovati da Alberico Vespuzio. 
Fiorentino, 1507. The author, who 
writes anonymously, was Alessandro 
Zorzi. 

This book was also translated into 
Latin at MiJan, 1508 ; into German by 
Jobst Ruchamer, of Nuremberg, 1508 ; 
and into French, by Mathurin du Re- 
douer, of Paris, without date. Of the 
French version, several editions fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession 
about the year 1516. 

Thus popularity became rapidly at- 
tached to the name of Americus Ves- 
pucius. ‘These collections, disseminat- 
ed through the learned nations of Eu- 
rope, gave the Florentine the fame of 
having traversed a greater extent of 
newly discovered country than any 
other man, and predisposed public 
opinion to give him all the credit of 
the essential discovery, 
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But the decisive influence came from 
a remote corner of the Vosges. 

René II., Duke of Lorraine, the old 
school companion of Vespucius, shared, 
as has been already said, the elevated 
tastes natural to princes of the Renais- 
sance. He followed with attentive eye 
the explorations of navigators, and 
favored the progress of geographical 
science. 

Americus Vespucius addressed to 
him, as we know, from Lisbon, in 1504, 
an account or rather an abstract of his 
four voyages. 

There lived in those days in Lor- 
raine, in the little town of Saint Dié,a 
learned bookseller, a native of Fri- 
bourg-en- Brisgau, and an ancient stu- 
dent in the university of that town. 
Following a custom of the time, he bad, 
by a Greek transformation, translated 
his name from Martin Waldsee Mul- 
ler to Martinus Hylacomylus.* He 
prepared an edition of Ptolemzus. 
The mathematician of Alexandria, the 
last exponent of geographical know- 
ledge and of cosmography among the 
ancients, had been successively the 
oracle of the immovable middle ages 
and of the invincible pioneers who 
opened the modern era. The world 
was never weary of making reprints 
of his writings, adding in a supplement 
what antiquity had not known of our 
globe, or as the saying weut, of lands 
outside Ptolemaus, (regiones extra 
Ptslemeum.) 

But before entering upon his great 
work, Hylacomylus published an in- 
troduction to the cosmography, and as 
an addition precious as it was novel, 
enriched it with the four voyages of 
Americus Vespucius, under this title 
“Cosmographiz introductio cum qui 
busdam geometrie ac astronomiz 
principiis ad eam rem_ necessariis. 
Insuper quatuor Americi Vespucii 
navigationes.” He wrote anonymous- 


* Crit. Exam. vol. iv. p. 99 and following. See 
the positive and sagacious researches which led M, 
Yon Humboldt to discover the true name of Hyla- 
comylus, The passage is of great interest, not only 
on account of the problem whose solution it presents, 
but as showing with what persevering ardor the il- 
\ustrious author devoted bimself to the elucidation 
of the truth, 
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ly, revealing his name only with the 
second edition in 1509. 

From whom did he obtain these four 
voyages, never before printed? No 
doubt from the Duke of Lorraine. But 
he is silent upon that point, limiting 
himself to the information that they 
had been translated from Italian into 
French and from French into Latin. 

Here and there in the nine chapters 
that compose his work Hylacomylus 
alludes to the discoveries of Ame- 
ricus Vespucius, extolling their ex- 
tent and their scientific importance. 
* The torrid zone,” he says, “is habi- 
table and inhabited. The Goiden 
Chersonesus and Taprobane contain 
many human beings, as well as a very 
considerable portion of the country en- 
tirely unknown until lately, when it 
was discovered by Americus Vespu- 
cius.” 

Further on, in a more decided man- 
ner, after mentioning the seven cli- 
mates described by Ptolemzus, and 
named after several remarkable towns, 
mountains, or rivers of the northern 
hemisphere, Hylacomylus opposes to 
them six others recently recognized in 
the southern hemisphere. The names 
of the first five repeat those of the 
north in symmetrical opposition.* In 
the sixth, toward the antarctic region 
and the extremity of Africa, he places 
Zanzibar, discovered shortly before, 
the islands of Java Minor, (Sumatra,) 
Seula, (Ceylon,) with the fourth part 
of the world ; “ and this quarter, since 
Americus discovered it, we may be al- 
lowed to call the land of Americus, or 
America.” 

Finally, and it is here that this ob- 
scure author decides the question for 
future ages, he enumerates the coun- 
tries comprised in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, He reminds us that Europe 
and Asia are the names of two queens, 
and continues: “ Now these three por- 
tions have been explored to their ut- 


* “Pari modo dicendum est de eis quz sunt ultra 
gequinoctialem ad austrum quorum sex contraria 
nomina habentia sunt lustrata: et dici possunt anti- 
dia Meroes, antidia Alexandrias, antidia Rhodon, 
antidia Rhomes, (sic,) antidia Borischener, (sic,) a 
greeca particula antique oppositum vel contra deno- 
tat.”—Ch, vil 
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most limits ; and another, a fourth, has 
been discovered by Americus Vespu- 
cius, (as we shall see later.) Now I 
see no grounds upon which opposition 
can be made to naming it America, or 
the land of Americus, after its disco- 
verer, Americus, a man of sagacious 
genius, since Europe and Asia owe 
their names to women.” 

Two series of distichs precede and 
announce the four navigations, We 
mention them merely for the character- 
istic enthusiasm that they exhale in 
honor of the fortunate mariner. He 
alone who sang the maritime adven- 
tures of the Trojan hero, says the poet 
in closing his verses, could worthily 
celebrate this theme.* 

This, then, was the baptism of the 
new-born world. It was in one of the 
humblest cities of Lorraine that an un- 
known bookseller bade Europe and 
Asia hold it with him over the font, 
inscribing it in the classic family by a 
name thenceforth imperishable. - 


Ill. 


Tris name became quickly famous 
in the Old World. Its birth in Lor- 
raine was an advantage in the begin- 
ning. This country was fortunately 
placed for facilities of intercourse 
between France and Germany, very 
near the Rhine, along whose banks 
were crowded so many famous towns 
from Bale to Rotterdam, and close to 
Strasburg, that centre of powerful ra- 
diation. 

From the presses of Grieninger, or 
Gruninger, issued, in 1509, the second 
elition of the Cosmography, bearing 
this time the author’s name affixed to 
the dedication. Piquant selections were 
made from the four voyages of Ameri- 
cus, and many persons, allured by its 
success, falsely claimed the paternity 
of the book. Long after the death 
of Hylacomylus his‘work was destin- 
ed to be reprinted at Venice in 1535 

* The poetical part of the Cosmographia# Introduc- 
tio is by Philesius, (Ringmann,) a friend of the editor, 


+ Hylacomylus complains of this in a letter to Phi- 
lesius, dated 1509. 
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and in 1554. The suffrage of Italy 
served nota little the popularity of the 
navigator and the name of America. 

Everywhere an irresistible and uni- 
versal concurrence enhanced the re 
nown of Americus Vespucius, as wave 
after wave bears its tribute to the ris- 
ing tide. From the time of the appear- 
ance of that first edition, (1507,) maps 
and globes were printed in Strasburg 
and sold at low prices, bearing indica- 
tion of the discoveries of Americus 
Vespucius, with his name.* 

In 1509, the same year when the 
second edition of Hylacomylus appear- 
ed, an anonymous opyscule, another 
product of John Grieninger’s active 
press, called, “ Globus mundi declara- 
tio, sive descriptio mundi et totius orbis 
terrarum,” sanctions the proposition of 
the scholar of Saint-Dié. This is the 
first geographical treatise in which the 
name of America takes undisputed 
possession as the designation of the 
New World. The phraseology in which 
it is couched is fantastic, and, indepen- 
dently of its significance, merits a mo- 
ment’s attention. 


“ Doctors,” saith the cosmographer, 
“compare our earth to the human 
frame as possessing all the parts con- 


tained in a body. First, the flesh is 
the earth itself ; blood corresponds to 
water, bones to stones, veins to moun- 
tains. The head is the East, or Asia; 
the feet are the West and America 
lately discovered. Africa is the right 
arm, and our own continent of Europe 
the left.” 

Science in her first essays was some- 
times satisfied with very naive pueri- 
lities, and young America was receiv- 
ed under strange auspices. But at 
that time, perhaps, this was an ad- 
vantage. The author of the Globus 
shows himself more rational while un- 
dertaking to demonstrate clearly, even 
to persons of sinall education, the ex- 
istence of antipodes whose feet are 
opposed ours; and the possibility of 
life in any portion of the globe, be- 

* Crit. Exam, vol iv. pp. 140-142. Letters of the 
Benedictine Trithemius, Aug. 12th, 1507. Humboldt 


shows that this letter is often dated incorrectly 1510. 
Trithemius makes Vespucius a Spaniard, 
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cause the sun shines upon all parts 
of the earth—problems that disturbed 
many minds. 

Nevertheless, great as is his admira- 
tion for Americus Vespucius, and for 
“the fourth part of the world by him 
discovered, that island larger than Eu- 
rope whose shores develop westward 
with relation to Europe and Africa,” 
the geographer of Strasburg does not 
inscribe the name of America on his 
map. Heis content with the appella- 
tion of the New World.* Pierre Apier, 
in 1520, was the first to enroll the name 
of America on a map of the world add- 
ed to an edition of Solinus.t 

Then comes the author who, adding 
practice to precept, should have antici- 
pated others—we mean Hylacomylus. 

His ambition, like that of every cos- 
mographer, was to re-edit the mathe- 
matician of Alexandria. The magni- 
ficent bounty of René LI. furnished the 
funds for the preparatory labors and 
provided for the engraving of maps. 
But death interrupted the work in 
1508 by snatching away its noble pa- 
tron.{ In the language of the editors, 
two ecclesiastical dignitaries of Stras- 
burg, it was aroused from its sleep 
among the rocks of the Vosges only 
after six years of neglect. It was 
published at Strasburg in the year 
1513, under the superintendence of 
Philesius, The maps do not present 
the name of Americus, nor the body 
of the work that of Hylacomylus. 
But, following those belonging to the 
geography proper of Ptolemzus, there 
is a rich supplementary atlas, which 


* Newe Welt. The indications on this map of the 
Globus are in German. 

+ Crit. Exam. vol. iv. p, 255; vol. v. pp. 174, 188, 

t We find in a treatise of 1511, composed of a tract 
chart of Europe by Hylacomylus, with a description 
of the same continent by his friend Philesius, an in- 
teresting tribute to the memory of René II. Hyla- 
comylus dedicates this map, of which he is very proud, 
to Duke Antony, René’s son and successor. He ob- 
serves that the late duke was “the first among the 
first of princes to favor the liberal arts, full of the love 
of letters and of letteredmen. We ourselves remem- 
ber the indulgent ear, the smiling countenance, and 
the good grace with which he received the general 
description of the globe, and other monuments of our 
literary labors offered by us to him.”’ This book 
(Biblio, Magazine, No. 16169) is entitled: Instructio 
manuductionem prestans in cartam itinerariam Mar- 
tini Hilacomile, cum luculentiori ipsius Europe enar- 
ratione 4 Ringmanno Philesio conseripta, Strasbourg, 
imprimerie Grieninger, April, 1511. 
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represents the geographical state of 
the world in the sixteenth century, 
and offers us two very curious maps ; 
a map of the world, entitled “ Orbis 
typus universalis juxta hydrogra- 
phorum traditionem,’ with the profile 
of the western mainland and several 
islands of the Antilles and a special 
map of discoveries, Tabula Terre 
Nove, loaded with names that mount 
in a grand scale up to the fortieth de- 
gree of south latitude. This place 
is eminently suited to introduce the 
name of America,* but we seek it in 
vain, It was destined to appear in a 
posthumous work of the bookseller of 
Saint-Dié. 

In 1522, Laurentius Phrisius, who 
must not be confounded with Philesius, 
published a new edition of Ptolemzus 
at John Grieninger’s in Strasburg. 
Hylacomylus was dead ; but how could 
they do better than employ the maps 
prepared by him in his lifetime ? “ That 
we may not seem,” says Phrisius to the 
reader, “to arrogate to ourselves an- 
other's merit, know that these maps 
have been lately prepared by Martin 
Hylacomylus, dead in Christ, and re- 
duced to dimensions smaller than their 
first form. If they are good, to him 
then, aud not to us, peace and place 
among the celestial hierarchy, in the 
bosom of him who separated the edi- 
fice of this world by spaces so marvel- 
lous. For the remainder that follows, 
know that it is our own work.”+ 

Now, upen this map of the world, 
which is the work of Hylacomylus, and, 
is entitled as in the Ptolemzus of 
1513, “ Orbis typus universalis juxta 
hydrographorum traditionem,” is dis- 
played the name of America. And 


* On the contrary, we find this inscription: Hae 
terra cum adjacentibus insulis inventa est per 
Columbum Januensem ex mandato Regis Cas- 
telle. Elsewhere the preface of the supplement con- 
tains this singular phrase @ propos of the map of the 
world: * Charta autem marina quam hydrographiam 
vocant per admiralem quondam serenissi Portu- 
galie regis Ferdinandi ceteros denique lustrato- 
res verissimis peragrationibus lustrata.” (Folio, Im- 
perial Lib., G. 10.) How place Ferdinand on the Por- 
tuguese throne then pied by E 1? Who 
is this admiral? Remark that the names of locality 
on the second map are Spanish, This extraordinary 
confusion of names of kings will serve to explain 
other errors in after times. 

t Crit. Exam. vol. iv, p. 116. 
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what a triumphant commentary upon 
it is given in the preface written by 
Thomas Aucuparius! “ Not less wor- 
thy of panegyric are those who, since 
the days of Ptolemzus, have succeed- 
ed by an incredible effort of genius in 
exploring new countries and islands. 
And in the first rank among them, 
and deserving an extraordinary fame, 
stands Americus Vesoucius, the illus- 
trious and eminent man who discover- 
ed and explored and was the first guest 
of the land of America, called to day 
America, or the New World, or the 
fourth part of the world; as well as of 
other new islands adjacent to it or ly- 
ing at no great distance.” 

This enthusiasm was not free from 
confusion, The savans on the borders 
of the Rhine received by repercussion 
the echoed reports of these wonderful 
Portuguese and Spanish discoveries, 
without distinguishing quite clearly 
the name and extent of each one. For 
instance, this Ptolemzus of 1522 re- 
peats the map of 1513, with the indi- 
cation that the continent in question 
with its neighboring islands was dis- 
covered by the Genoese Columbus 
under orders of the King of Castile.* 

The same legend, under date of 
1497, adjoining the words America 
provincia, on Apian’s map, appears in 
the edition of Pomponius Mela, by 
Vadianus, (Joaequin de Waitt,) Bile, 
1522. Yet the first pages in the book 
reproduce a letter from Vadianus to 
a friend, concerning the discovery of 
America by Vespucius, and the remark- 
able proficiency in mathematics of this 
navigator. The editor does not 
mark that the name of America upon 
the map is in contradiction with that 
of Columbus in the legend, or that 


re- 


* We have not been fortunate enough to find the 
Ptolemeus of 1522. But there exists in the Hgblio- 
théque Sainte Geneviéve (G. 3) an edition of 1525, 
made by Bilinald Pirckeymer, at Grieninger, in Stras- 
burg. The atlas, in the second part of the volume, 
evidently repeats in a smaller form that of 1513. The 
maps are identical. Now, the last Orbis typus unl- 
versalis juxta hydrographorum traditionem ex- 
actissime depicta bears, with the sacramental date 
of 1522, the name of America upon the great tract of 
country in the south-western part of the Western 
ocean, This, then, is the first document. After the 
date come the initials L. F. (Laurentius Frisius, 
Frisius, another form of Phrisius.) 
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elsewhere he attaches erroneously to 
the third voyage of Columbus, during 
which the great navigator touched 
Paria, the pretended date (1497) of 
the discovery of Americus Vespucius.* 

This discrepancy among Rhenish 
geographers was not of long duration, 

Simon Gryneus. author of a collee- 
tion of voyages, (Orbis Novus, Bile, 
March, 1532,) in which he inserts the 
four voyages of Americus Vespucius 
and only the first of Coiumbus, does 
not hesitate in deciding their respec- 
tive importance ; witness the following 
words in a little treatise by Sebastian 
Munster, placed at the head of the 
collection : * There has been discover- 
ed in our own day in the Western 
ocean, by Americus Vespucius and 
Christopher Columbus, what one may 
call a new world, and very correctly 
the fourth part of the globe, so that 
our earth no longer consists of three 
parts, but of four; because these In- 
dian islands surpass Europe in size, 
especially the one which takes its 
name of America from Americus, who 
discovered it.” The same Munster 
writes in his Cosmography: “ What 
shall I say of these great islands of 
America, of Paria, Cuba, Hispaniola, 
Yucatan?” And again, upon a map 
giving the southern part of the New 
World: * Atlantic Island, called Bra- 
zil and America.” 

The collection of Grynzus was re- 
printed in Paris about the month of 
November, 1532, and several times 
afterward. 

Apian and Phirisius, the same who 
worked upon the Ptolemzus of 1522, 
say in their Cosmography : “ America 
takes its name from Americus Vespu- 
cius, who discovered it: others call it 
Brazil. Is it acontinent or an island ? 
We do not yet know.” Of Columbus 
not one word, 

These references to Christopher Co- 
lumbus. evoked & contre temps, are only 
exceptions of ever lessening frequency. 


* Crit. Exam. vol. iv. p. 144. Columbus discor- 
ered the terra firma of the delta of the Orinoco, (Isla 
Santa,) August Ist, 1498, The third voyage lasted 
from May 30th, 1495, to November 25th, 1500, 
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The name of America in a few years 
had taken possession of maps and 
of science, and passed into a brilliant 
and resonant notoriety with the public. 
The erudite, those who controlled the 
printing press, and those who, in the 
centre of Europe, formed opinions al- 
most uninfluenced by Spain, and whose 
admiration, more or less enlightened, 
created fame, were fairly dazzled by 
Americus Vespucius. Columbus, af- 
ter being faintly discerned from time 
to time, at last disappeared, and was 
lost like a satellite in the nimbus of a 
principal star planet. No doubt he 
could lay claim to a few islands; but 
he who, unveiling the vast expanse 
of southern shores, had discovered a 
new world, was beyond dispute Ame- 
ricus Vespucius, the noble, the illus- 
trious traveller par excellence—egre- 
gius et nobilissimus inventor, visitator 
et primus hospes. 


Iv. 


But why this silence respecting 
Christopher Columbus 2? Whence this 
apparent conspiracy against a man 
who in our own day rears himself like 
a giant above all those who navigated 
the route opened by his genius? 
Where shall we seek the cause of the 
ingratitude no longer peculiar of Spain, 
but attributable to all Europe, that 
pains our hearts ? 

The truth mast be told: he himself 
was one of its principal causes. 

The illustrious Genoese never court- 
ed publicity. The only papers print- 
ed during his life, concerning his dis- 
coveries, were his first voyage, taken 
from his letter of March 14th, 1493, 
to the treasurer Sanchez; and his 
fourth, an account of which he address- 
ed to the kings in aletter from Jamaica, 
(July 7th, 1503 ;)* the one in Latin at 
Rome, (1493,) the other at Venice, 

* First voyage from August 3d, 1492, to March 15, 
1493: discovery of the Bahama islands, and of Hayti. 
Fourth voyage from May 11th, 1502, to November 
Tth, 1504; discovery of the coast of the continent 
from Honduras to Puerto de Mosquitos, at the end 


of the Isthmus of Panama. First notion of the exis- 
tence of another sea to the west. 
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translated into Italian, (1505.) The 
title of Lettera rarissima by which this 
last document is designated, shows 
plainly that it was not for general dis- 
tribution. Of the writings of Colum- 
bus these are all that were published 
up to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.* 

This great man thought it for his in- 
terest to keep the secret, if not of his 
discoveries, at least of the route he had 
followed. As his treaty of Santa Fé 
with Isabella and Ferdinand secured 
to him the government and a part of 
the fruits of the lands discovered by 
him, he had not cared to provoke or 
facilitate competition. Indeed we 
have two letters from Isabella, (Sep- 
tember 5th, 1493, and August 16th, 
1494,) reproaching him for leaving the 
degrees of latitude blank, and asking 
for a complete chart of the islands with 
their names and distances.f He be- 
came still less communicative after the 
crown of Castile violated its engage- 
ments with him, (1495,) and when his 
enemy Fonseca gave up his charts to 
the navigator Hojeda. They had re- 
duced him, he said, to the position of a 
man who opens the door for others to 
pass through. Silence may, then, have 
seemed to him a means of defending 
his legitimate possessions, or, at least, 
of diminishing the force of attacks upon 
his just rights. 

Besides, though his discovery anti- 
cipated by six years the arrival of the 
Portuguese in the East-Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, it was eclipsed by 
the brilliant voyages of Vasco de Gama 
and Alvares Cabral, followed as they 
were by immediate results. What 
were Spaniards and Portuguese in 
search of ? The Indies, the empire of 
Cathay, or of China, those regions de- 
picted by antiquity and by the travel- 
lers of the middle ages as gorged 


* Crit, Exam. vol. ii, 
note. 

+ Crit. Exam. vol. iii. p. 340. We hear of achart 
given at Rome, in 1505, by Bartholemew Columbus, 
the admiral’s brother, to acanon of St. John of Lat- 
eran, and given by him to Alessandro Zozi, author 
of the collection of 1507. Its fateis unknown. Crit, 
Exam. vol. iv, p. 80, note. This does not look like 
publicity. 


p. 330; vol. iv. p. 72 and 
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with precious metals, with pearls and 
diamonds, with spices and glittering 
tissues. Now, the Portuguese had 
been wafted to the very source of these 
treasures. In the earliest years of the 
sixteenth century, their fleets returned 
laden with spoils from kingdoms of 
sonorcus names, rendered famous by 
the songs or by the ambition of the 
poets and conquerors of classic anti- 
quity. All this time the Spaniards, 
following the steps of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, were groping in the western 
seas among remote regions supposed 
by them to belong to extreme Asia, 
finding only savage tribes where they 
had looked for imposing monarchies. 
They had picked up a few pearls, a 
little gold, and some slaves, and had 
returned to Europe, unable to conceal 
from themselves the fact that their ri- 
vals of Lisbon owed more to Vasco de 
Gama than Castile to Christopher 
Columbus, 

Tf, then, in the eyes of history, the 
glory of the immortal Genoese lies in 
having sought with a reflective and 
discerning boldness, and discovered 
more than he sought, namely, an un- 


known world independent of all other 
lands, at a time when the only aim in 
view was to open a western route to 
the “land of spices,” in the beginning 
his voyage looked like a half success- 


ful enterprise. Was the talk of dis- 
coveries, properly speaking ? What 
were a small number of islands com- 
pared with that southern country coast- 
ed by Americus to the fiftieth degree of 
south latitude without finding its ter- 
mination ? 

The discovery of the Southern sea 
by Balboa at the Isthmus of Panama, 
(1513,) the extraordinary conquests 
of Mexico and Peru, the adventures 
of a Cortez and of a Pizarro, chilled 
yet more the public opinion toward 
him whose works, considered then so 
humble, had given the impetus to 
these prodigious enterprises. 

A little while yet, and he was con- 
sidered a simpleton for believing that 
his navigation from east to west had 
brought him to Asia, and for having 
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found what he did not seek. John 
Beller, in reprinting at Anvers (1584) 
the Cosmography of Apian and Fri- 
sius, adds a description of the Indies, 
drawn from the Cosmography of 
Jerome Girava, of Tarragona. The 
latter, & propos of Cuba, explains that 
under the name of Indies are compre- 
hended all the lands recently discover- 
ed. “This name,” he says, “ comes 
from the fact that the Genoese, Chris- 
topher Columbus, a distinguished ma~ 
riner and a poor cosmographer,* hay- 
ing obtained in 1492 the favor and aid 
of Ferdinand the Catholic and of Isa- 
bella to go in search of regions until 
then unseen and unknown, called them 
the Indies. After making the discov- 
ery, he returned in the same year, say- 
ing that he had found the Indies. 
Therefore have these lands retained 
the name.” 

Thus did Christopher Columbus lose 
ground so materially in the admiration 
of his contemporaries that his end was 
obscure and almost overlooked. Peter 
Martyr of Anghiera, who is called his 
friend, but hardly seems to have merited 
the title, for two months and a half 
saw him upon the bed of pain to which 
the last great crisis nailed him at Val- 
ladolid. He does not speak of this 
illness in his letters, nor of his death, 
which took place May 20th, 1506, a 
short time after his own departure. 
His Oceanic Decades mention it inci- 
dentally several years later.t 

Why wonder, then, that the editors 
of Vicenzo’s collection in 1507, and 
the translator of this collection into 
Latin in 1508, inform us that at the 
moment they write the admiral and his 
brother are living honorably in the 
splendid court of Castile? Gryneus 
in 1532 speaks in the same terms in 
his Orbis Novus.{ So had fame aban- 
doned the life and the grave of Chris- 
topher Columbus, 


* Nauclerus insignis ac mediocriter cosmographia 
peritus, p. 167, Biblioth Magazine, 15524. 

+ It was between the years 1510 and 1514 that 
Pierre Martyr thought proper to remember the great 
man’s death, 

¢ Crit, Exam, vol. iy. pp. 24, 124. 
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Vv. 


So far we have traced the principal 
features of the nautical career of Ame- 
ricus Vespucius. Still following the 
light of Humboldt’s brilliant research- 
es, we have found in the bookstore 
of Saint-Dié, the inventor of the name 
of America; we have shown how 
and at what period this appellation 
passed from the Introduction of the Oos- 
nography on to maps and into public 
use; and how motives personal to 
Christopher Columbus, and the as- 
tounding exploits of Portuguese or 
Spanish conquerors, threw into the 
shade the services and genius of the 
most daring mariner the world has ever 
seen. 

We have shown that a strong cur- 
rent of public opinion, self-formed in a 
certain sense, had developed, without 
leaving room to suppose or suspect any 
culpable participation in Americus Ves- 
pucius. Strictly speaking, this should 
absolve us from all obligation to justify 
him further from the reproach of usur- 
pation. Yet it is our intention to con- 
clude with a review of that side of the 
question. 

To begin with, there exists no proof 
or presumption that he had any hand 
in the publication of his voyage. The 
work contains details such as he would 
certainly not have consigned to a writ- 
ing intended for the public ;,as, for ex- 
ample, when speaking of the second 
voyage, he complains, in a letter to So- 
derini, that the Queen Isabella had 
taken from him a shel! to which were 
found attached one hundred and thirty 
pearls. “After that,” he continues: 
“T took good care how I showed her 
such precious things.” 

Does not he himself tell us that he 
has in reserve the project of publishing 
a complete and extended narrative, the 
object of his assiduous cares, and the 
hope of his future glory? So serupu- 
lously, i. appears, he observed Horace’s 
precept, (nonumque prematur in an- 
num,) that death surprised him while 
still hesitating to bring it to the light. 
Its destiny is unknown. 
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Living and writing at Seville, in the 
very centre of the excitement of discov- 
eries, among a crowd of seafaring men 
who had seen, accompanied, or talked 
with Christopher Columbus, whom he 
survived only six years, how can we 
suppose that he could conceive the plan 
of attributing to himself an honor 
known by all to belong to the admiral ? 
And if he had dared to do so, how could 
he with impunity have attempted it be- 
fore such judges, without calling forth 
acry of indignation that should resound 
to the furthest extremities of Europe ? 

It is said that he gave to his first 
voyage, which really dates from May 
20th, 1499, the fraudulent date of May 
20th, 1497, in order to rob Columbus 
of priority in the discovery of terra 
firma.* But in that case, would he not 
have adjusted his dates more adroitly ? 
Would he have committed the gross 
blunder of assigning the end of this 
voyage to October 15th, 1499, mention- 
ing directly afterward that he began 
the second in May, 1499,f that is 
to say, five moaths before his return 
from the first? What answer could 
he have made to those who had‘the 
registers of La Casa de Contratacion in 
hand, { and, armed with universal testi- 
mony, would have told him that, pend- 
ing the pretended duration of this first 
expedition, all Seville and Cadiz had 
seen him occupied with preparations 
for the third voyage of Columbus, who 
set sail May 30th, 1498. 

Moreover, these errors in dates were 
extremely common at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. Educa- 
tion was incomplete. The means of 
verification were hard to obtain con- 
cerning expeditions that crossed each 
other in every sense, Thus, in the eigh- 
teen years following Vasco de Gama’s 
expedition, the king of Portugal sent no 
less than 294 vessels to India and to 
the land of the Holy Cross, ( Brazil.) 
The fourteen expeditions that sailed 

* Remember that Columbus touched terra firma at 
the delta of the Orinoco, August Ist, 1498, 

+ The edition of Hylacomylus bears date 1489, a 
printer’s error, 

¢ These registers bear their testimony at the present 


day. We had occasion to refer to them in the first 
part of this article, 
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from Spanish ports between 1496 and 
1509, though less numerous, followed 
each other as closely, and were no less 
difficult to disentangle. 

The hurry of copying and of print- 
ing multiplied errors. 

The different editions of the voyages 
of Vespucius are full of contradictions 
in dates, a confusion that seems to ex- 
clude all reasonable suspicion of inten- 
tional falsification.* Christopher Co- 
lumbus erred as to the duration of the 
two passages of his first expedition, and 
that at the very moment, when toward 
its close, he approached the shores of 
Europe.t The most exact and attentive 
historians err constantly as to well-au- 
thenticated facts, as, for instance, Orvié- 
do, the official historian of the Indies, 
in asserting as a notorious fact that 
Columbus discovered the Indies in 
1491. 

Not daring to misrepresent the facts 
in Andalusia, did Americus induce the 
editors in Lorraine to tell falsehoods 
at a distance, acting in his stead? Or, 
to speak more correctly, did he get 
them to decree to him the honors of 
the discovery, and suggest to them the 
name of America? We have abso- 
lutely no ground for the supposition. 
Nowhere do the numerous publications 
taking their origin from the Cosmo- 
graphy of Hylacomylus allude to any 
relation direct or indirect with the 
Florentine. If the maps of the edi- 
tions of Ptolemzus in 1513 and 1522, 
had resulted from interested sugges- 
tions on the part of Americus Vespu- 
cius, we should not find upon them, 
in large characters, the indication that 
the great southern country was disco- 
vered by Christopher Columbus, the 
Genoese. This southern country would 
assuredly have extended to that fa- 
mous fiftieth degree of south latitude, of 
which Americus was so proud, instead 
of ending somewhere about the fortieth 
degree. The editors of 1513 would 
not have fallen into the singular blun- 


* Crit, Exam, vol. v. p. 111. 
¢ Ibid. vol. v. p. 201 


t Insiead of 1492, M. Humboldt cites many simJ- 
lar errors, 
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der of making Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, king of Portugal. Some explana- 
tion would be needed, too, of the impos- 
tor’s having selected as an accomplice 
an obscure scholar in a still more ob- 
scure town of Lorraine, (which an em- 
inent representative of the scientific 
world tried lately to locate in the 
depths of Hungary,)* where he had 
many Italian friends to whom he would 
more naturally have addressed him- 
self. And one might reasonably ask 
why the good people of Saint-Dié and 
Strasburg (whom one cannot know 
through their writings without con- 
ceiving a high opinion of their charac- 
ter and of their devotion to science) 
could have perticipated so coolly in a 
dishonest action, or even have entered 
hoodwinked into a snare spread for 
their ingenuousness—a snare, too, of 
which no trace remains. 

To this accusation consisting of gra- 
tuitous and baseless assertions, there 
is a crowd of real motives to be op- 
posed. 

It is far more natural to admit, tak- 
ing into eonsideration the extreme 
difficulties of communication at that 
period, that the enthusiasm of Hyla- 
comylus and his Strasburg neighbors 
was spontaneous. Such is certainly 
the character of the extracts we have 
presented tothe reader. It is extreme- 
ly probable that Americus Vezpucius 
never saw the Cosmography of 1507 
or the Globus of 1509, and that he was 
to the end unconscious of the danger- 
ous honor bestowed upon him at Saint- 
Dié. As to the maps illustrated with 
his name, they appeared in 1520 and 
1522, eight and ten years after his 
death. 

But for the tyranny of habit, which 
demands a response, point for point, to 
charges once preferred against an indi- 
vidual, we should have suddenly adopt- 
ed a more radical system, and have de- 
clared not only that Americus Vespu- 
cius did not entertain the vile and crim- 
inal intentions aseribed to him with re- 
gard to Christopher Columbus, but 


* Navarrete, Crit, Exam. vol. iv. p. 108. 
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that, at the stage of ideas and of science 
existing in his day, he could not have 
conceived them. 

In using the expression New World, 
or the fourth part of the world, we at- 
tach to it the precise sense of the vast 
American continent, Our eyes in- 
stinctively behold that colossal dike, 
which, stretching, so to speak, from 
pole to pole, restrains and divides the 
two oceans facing easterly toward 
Europe and Africa, and westerly to- 
ward Asia, but separated by enormous 
distances from all three. 

We must set aside this preconceiv- 
ed idea, and return in thought to the 
latter days of the fifteenth century. 

The ancients and the travellers of 
the middle ages prolonged Asia inde- 
finitely eastward; and when at last 
they set a term tc that country by 
India, the Mangi and Cathay, (China.) 
they continued it again by sowing in 
handfuls through the neighboring seas 
innumerable archipelagoes. It was 
while more especially acting upon the 
words of antiquity that Christopher 
Columbus braved the awful solitude: 
of the Atlantic, and, bearing directly 
westward, sought the Indies by another 
route than that used by the Portuguese, 
When the unknown land, the prize of 
his divination, rose from the bosom of 
the waters, the admiral never for an 
instant doubted that he was about to 
plant the standard of Castile upon an 
Asiatic island. He took Cuba for the 
very continent of Asia, the end and the 
beginning of the Indies. “1 have dis- 
covered,” wrote he to Pope Alexander 
VI. (February, 1502,) “333 leagues 
of the terra firma of Asia.” On his 
third voyage, the spectacle of the im- 
mense flood of the Orinoco having sug- 
gested to him the very rational idea 
that such a river must belong to a 
large country, he made of it the India 
of the Ganges. In this conviction he 
lived and died. 

Tn the same way Americus Vespu- 
cius, during his second voyage, coast- 
ing along the country destined to bear 
his name, fully believed himself to be 
in Asia. He tried to find Cape Catti- 
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gara in the great gulf of Ptolemzus ;* 
and followed for 400 leagues a shore 
which was, he said, the end of Asia, 
by the eastern side, and the commence- 
ment by the western side, “ This ex- 
pedition has lasted thirteen months, 
during which we have run the great- 
est risks, and discovered an infinite 
stretch of the land of Asia as well as a 
number of islands.”t In passing over 
to the Portuguese service afterward, 
it was with a hope of pursuing his in- 
vestigations, and of “ finding the Island 
of Taprobana, (Ceylon,) situated be- 
tween the sea of the Indus and the 
sea of the Ganges.” His fourth had 
for its object the Molucca Islands, the 
land of spices, and Malacca, 

The conviction of these two men de- 
cided general opinion, as is attested by 
the name of the Indies applied to the 
western lands, Both had passed away 
before Balboa’s march to the great 
ocean (1513) and Magellan’s voyage 
unsealed all eyes and dissipated the 
dreams of Ptolemzeus. 

Now, since it is an indisputable fact 
that Christopher Columbus and Ame- 
ricus Vespucius never had an intuition 
of their veritable discovery, and that 
for the rest of their lives both of them 
firmly believed that they had reached 
the extreme end of the continent of 
Asia, how could the one have planned 
to frustrate the other of the glory of 
having revealed a new world whose 
existence they neither of them suspect- 
ed? How could Vespucius undertake 
fo slip surreptitiously into history, and 
impose a contraband name upon a 
continent that only seemed to him 
susceptible of bearing the name of 
Asia? Moreover, what personal ad- 
vantage could he hope to reap from 
fraudulently dating his arrival at Paria 
during his first expedition, 1497, when 
the discovery of Oriental Asia was 


* Sinus Magnus. Ptolemeus took the Indian 
ocean for a sea, bounded on the north by Asia, and 
on the south by Africa, the latter continent widening 
from west to east, to form the southern barrier of the 
Indian ocean, 

+ “ Discoprendo infinitissima terra de 1’Asia e gran 
copia disole,”—Crit. Exam, vol. iv. p. 299 and note, 
et pagsim, 
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looked upon as accomplished by Chris- 
topher Columbus five years before ? 

Let us also take these expressions 
of fourth part of the world and new 
world according to their original sense, 
and not with the absolute signification 
attached to them at the present day. 
In the mouth of Americus Vespucius, 
the former meant simply that he had 
passed over, between Lisbon and the 
extreme point of his explorations, 
an are of 90°, whether the quarter 
of a grand circle or of the terrestrial 
circumference from one pole to the 
other. As to the latter, it was quite na- 
tural that the extraordinary and unex- 
pected extent of the Asiatic lands, con- 
templated for the first time, and the 
aspect of a nature of which nothing 
European could give an idea, with in- 
habitants of a strange color and of 
cannibal habits; it was quite natural, 
we repeat, that the navigator should 
exclaim that before him lay a new 
world. 

Cosmographers in their turn were 
struck by the interminable succession 
of shores, whose development south 


of the equator resolved, contrary to old 
prejudices, the problems so long agitat- 
ed concerning the torrid zone and the 
second temperate zone, and the ques- 
tion whether or not the sun enlighten- 
ed the southern hemisphere in the 


same manner as the northern. Such 
a theatre suddenly thrown open to 
geographic science appeared to them 
worthy to rival Europe by its gigantie 
proportions, and to be accounted a new 
part of the world. And yet it was not 
considered the New World, as we un- 
derstand it, until the time when, ex- 
plorations being completed, it was 
known to have nothing in common 
with the continent or the archipelagoes 
of Asia. If precaution had been taken 
to disengage this idea, the accusation 
against Americus Vespucius would 
have died a natural death in the be- 
ginning. 

But we are told that he abused his 
office of piloto mayor, and his right of 
rectifying the maps by inserting his 
own name upon them. 
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This assertion is not sustained by 
the shadow of a proof. Mariners were 
not in the habit of giving their own 
names to the lands they discovered, 
whether Americus Vespucius, Colum- 
bus, Balboa, or Magellan. Had he 
done so, it would have had only the 
very restricted and allowable signifi- 
cation of a name applied to one of the 
numerous islands near Asia that seem- 
ed to spring from the sea on all sides 
to greet the eyes of navigators. 
The scholars of Lorraine and Alsace 
had no other view in selecting for this 
destiny the largest southern country, 
They treated as coequals in import- 
ance the great island of America and 
the islands of Paria, Cuba, Hispaniola, 
and Yucatan.* Finally, the name of 
America, applied to the whole of the 
New World, resulied from the mis- 
take by which the island (Cuba) was 
taken for the mainland, and the main- 
land (Paria) for the island. When 
with time the first error was recogniz- 
ed, they extended to the whole the ap- 
pellation given to what had proved to 
be the principal part. 

For this Americus Vespucius could 
not have been responsible. He de- 
serves, then, to preserve in the estima- 
tion of posterity the esteem accorded 
to him by all his contemporaries. He 
was loved and respected during his 
life, and from this fact we shall in con- 
clusion draw a new testimony. 
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In the first place, Americus Vespu 
cius possessed the friendship of Chris 
topher Columbus. At the commence- 
ment of our article we saw Vespucius 
going to Toro, (where was assembled 
the court of Castile,) recommended by 
the admiral to his son Diego. We 
give the letter entire : 

f Sevitie, Feb. 5, 1505. 

“My Dear Son: Diego Mendezt left here 
Monday, the 3d of this month. Since his de- 
parture I have talked with Amerigo Ves- 


* Cosmograplhiy of Munster, queted above, 
+ A faithful servant of Colwabua, 
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pucby, who is going to court, called thither 
by business concerning navigation. He has 
always shown a desire to please me; and he 
is a very able man. Fortune has shown her- 
self adverse to him as to many others. His 
labors have not proved so profitable to him 
as should have naturally been the case. He 
is going to court in my behalf, and with an 
ardent desire of effecting something useful to 
me, if occasion should offer. While in this 
place I cannot specify in what way he can 
serve us,not knowing how they stand affected 
toward him, but he is quite determined to do 
all in his power for my good. You will see 
for yourself how you can best employ him, 
for he will speak and set everything at work ; 
I want it to be done secretly, that nothing 
may be suspected. I told him everything I 
could concerning our interests.””* 


He who expressed himself thus con- 
cerning Americus had known him not 
merely a day or two, but for long 
years. 

sut let us admit that he was the 
dupe of aconsummate hypocrite. The 
traitor was to be unmasked when death 
should relieve him of the obstacle who 
had been a source of such insupporta- 
ble impatience to him. Witnesses there 
were, however, todenounce him. Let 
us hear them: 

Sebastian Cabot, a worthy rival of 
the most illustrious navigators of his 
day, had been summoned from Eng- 
land to Spain about the year 1512, to 
succeed Americus as corrector of geo- 
graphic tables. ‘Three years later he 
took occasion to bear testimony to his 
expertness in the determination of lati- 
tudes, 

Peter Martyr, whose hand falls will- 
ingly on all whom he suspects of in- 
trigue, whether correctly or incorrect- 
ly, has only words of praise for Ves- 
pucius, @ propos of his knowledge of 
nautical astronomy and of the art of 
navigation. 

famusio, who employed thirty-four 
years of his life (1523-1557) in pre- 
paring and publishing his great collec- 
tion of travels, and knew how to wi- 
ther with his indignation all who en- 
viously cavilled at Columbus,} speaks 


* Crit. Exam. vol. iv. pp. 29,30, and Washington 
Irving, vol. iv. App. No. 9. 

+ Those who maintained that Columbus had stolen 
the knowledge of the New World from a pilot who 


VOL, v.—40 
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five times in terms of high esteem, 
“of that high intelligence, of the ex- 
cellent Florentine endowed with such 
fair genius, ¢/ signor Amerigo Vespu- 
cio.” 

But a discordant voice arose. Mi- 
chel Servet, in re-editing the geography 
of Ptolemeus at Lyons (1535, 1541,) 
says severe things of Americus, but not 
without making mistakes. “ Colum- 
bus,” he says, “discovered during a 
new voyage the continent and many 
more islands, of which the Spaniards 
are now completely masters. They 
then are totally misled who would call 
this continent America, since Americus 
never touched it until long after Co- 
lumbus, and since he went there not 
with the Spaniards, but with the Portu- 
guese, and to make trade.” 

Without pausing to notice details, 
we will confine ourselves to the mo- 
rality of Vespucius which the author 
does not attack. He only blames 
those who invented the name of Ame- 
rica.* 

To this accusation, such as it is, the 
History of India, by Gomara, (1551,) 
answered contemptuously : “ There are 
persons who enjoy blackening Alberico 
Vespucio’s reputation, as may be seen 
by some editions of Ptolemezus in 
Lyons.” 

Now, having seen the proofs drawn 
from those who have spoken, let us 
look at the counter-proofs of those 
who have not spoken—a testimony 
not without significance. 

Witness, for example, Oviedo, who 
systematically cries down Christopher 
Columbus. He is silent as to the sup- 
posed pretension of Vespucius to pri- 
ority in the discovery of the mainland. 
Is it to be supposed that, if the Floren- 
tine had actually claimed this honor, 
Oviedo would not have taken him un- 
der his protection, and used his claim to 


died in his house. Oviedo echoed this calumnious 
report. (History of the West-Indies, 1535.) 

* M. Von Humboldt, vol. iv. p. 137, note, corrects 
Servet’s inaccuracies, Vespucius made a voyage for 
Spain with Hojeda in 1499. It was assuredly not 
in the character of a merchant, but probably of an 
astronomer. A striking circumstance ! ! this edition 
of 1535 contains after all the map of 1522, bearing 
the name of Americus. 
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make a breach in a reputation that an- 
noyed him ? 

But there is another silence more 
decisive. Two years after the death 
of Christopher Columbus, that is to 
say in 1508, Don Diego, his eldest 
son, brought a lawsuit against the 
crown before the council of the Indies, 
to recover dignities and privileges that 
had been guaranteed to the admiral in 
the treaties acceded to by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. It was essentially im- 
portant to the fiscal to prove that Co- 
lumbus had been anticipated by some 
one else in Paria, in order to deprive 
the heirs of all claim to the revenues 
drawn, from that country atleast. Nor, 
although in this debate efforts were 
made to draw from the seamen testi- 
mony inimical to Columbus, and al- 
though the fiscal disdained to use no 
rumor, however vague or futile it might 


be—descending to every refinement of 


deceit and fraud, and pushing the hos- 
tility of the investigation even to ex- 
travagance, according to Las Casas; 
yet neither Americus Vespucius, who 
was still alive during the first four 
years, nor John Vespucius, his nephew, 


a renowned pilot, ever brought forward 
any claim to priority in the discovery. 
They were not called up as witnesses ; 
the cosmographies printed in other 
countries in his honor were not men- 
tioned ;* and the lawsuit came to an 


end in 1527, after nineteen mortal 
years, without the name of Vespucius 
having been brought forward in oppo- 
sition to the great victim of injustice. 

About the year 1513, Fernando Co- 
lumbus, the admiral’s second son, put 
the last touches to the history of his 
father. An openly expressed and pious 
indignation animated him against those 
who had embittered with somany mor- 
tifications that illustrious career. He 
leaves the memory of Americus Ves- 
pucius in peaceful repose. Evidently 
there was nothing to avenge in that 
quarter. 

* It is quite possible that they had not been seen 


in Seville. This furnishes a strong though indirect 
proof that Vespucius did not know of their existence, 
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Sole and last of his contemporaries, 
finishing in extreme old age, at eighty- 
five, in the year 1559, a general histo- 
ry of the Indies, Las Casas accuses 
Vespucius of having falsified the date 
of his first voyage, and given the num- 
ber 1497 to the editors of Lorraine. 
with the premeditated design of rob- 
bing Christopher C Columbus of a glory 
so dearly acquired.* Nevertheless, 
he does not prove this, nor try to do 
so. Las Casas was in fact mistaken. 
Americus Vespucius was a posthumous 
usurper, and absolutely irresponsible. 

But a reaction came to the public 
conscience in favor of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. To ingratitude, to the base 
passions and mean motives so cruelly 
leagued against him, there succeeded 
a more sound appreciation, in propor- 
tion as, further removed by time, per- 
spective views re-established matters in 
their true position. He, who in 1492, 
had found the small island of San Salva- 
dor in the little group of the Bahamas, 
was not known to have that day dis- 
covered the New World. And yet it 
was another man’s name that his dis- 
covery was destined to immortalize ! 
Then opinion, deceived in the first in- 
stance about Christopher Columbus, 
erred in regard to Americus Vespu 
cius. The laite r had to bear the weight 
of an error he had not provoked, and, 
condemned without a hearing by a 
sort of universal consent, to incur the 
sad celebrity of imposture unveiled. 

But to-day, we believe, a more en- 
lightened judgment has acquitted him. 
His fame is pure. Christopher Co 
lumbus does not accuse one who was 
his friend. ‘One glory does not mar 
another. It is sweet to have at least 
one injustice less to inscribe in the 
martyrology of great initiators. 

* Humboldt shows that mistakes in dates occur in 
Las Casas asin all the works of that day. i 
139; vol. v. p. 191. Cl i 
mingo,) says that Diego Columbus, in gaini 
raised by the fiscal, condemned Vespuc 
simply proved that the admiral was the 
the coast of Paria, 1498. He never thought of con- 
der nning Vespucius, who did not appear in the case. 


Th 1e records of the lawsuit were net printed befure 
Crit. Exam, vol. .v. p. 204, and note 2. 
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Translated from the German. 


THREE LEAVES 


I, 


Miuan, May 4, 1811. 


T ARRIVED at Milan, at eight p.a., 
twodaysago. I had never before seen 
the magnificent cathedral, and I had 
everything to set off the picture on 
which I came unexpectedly. The 
slender sickle of the new moon hung in 
the violet sky, crimsoned in the west 
with the lingering sunlight ; the street- 
lamps, just lighted, threw before me a 
line of red glow ; the bronze statue sur- 
mounting the lofty obelisk rose in the 
clear blue abcve; around it silence, 
with a tumult below of a crowd hurry- 
ing to the theatre. While I stood lost 
in admiration, I saw two men, dressed 
for travel like myself, emerge from the 
shadow of one of the pillars. Their 
voices as they approached told me who 
they were, though I had not seen them 
in five years. 

“ Hermann! Adolph !” I exclaimed ; 
and they greeted me with joy. 

In a few moments we were seated at 
a table near the door of the nearest 
café, flasks of the Lombard cham- 
pagne, the foaming wine of Asti, be- 
fore us, each telling his adventures 
since our separation. From the same 
Fatherland, we had travelled far in dif- 
ferent directions. They had just come 
from the Tyrol; from beholding the 
holy strife waged against the overbear- 
ing power of France by those brave 
sons of the mountains. We talked of 
those events, of those true-hearted pa- 
triots, and of our trust in justice human 
and divine. Adolph had visited the 
noble hero, Hofer, and read us a poem 
he had composed in his dwelling. I 
took a copy of the verses. 

We had little thought of our impru- 
dence in thus discoursing, as we talk- 
ed till midnight, when the people were 
returning from the theatre. With 
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promises of another meeting, we then 
parted, and I went to my lodgings. Be- 
fore I had walked far, I heard heavy, 
jingling steps close behind me, and, 
turning, saw a French gendarme. I 
crossed toward a side street; he fol- 
lowed, and suddenly seized me by the 
arm. “ Monsieur, votre portefeuille,” 
he said; and, when I gave it up, bade 
me follow him. 

He led me to a lofty old building, 
the large door of which was secured 
with heavy bolts. When it swung 
open, I saw French soldiers on guard. 
My captor spoke apart with an offi- 
cer, who presently gave me in charge 
to two soldiers. A turnkey, bear- 
ing a lamp, preceded us, and, going 
up-stairs, we entered a gloomy gallery. 
An iron-barred door was opened, and 
I was thrust into a narrow cell, venti- 
lated only by a small grated window, 
through which gleamed a ray of star- 
light. The gendarme then came in, 
searched me, and took away my papers, 
handing back my watch and purse. I 
was then asked if I wanted anything ; 
to which I replied with a bitter laugh ; 
and with a not uncourteous “au revoir,” 
the soldiers departed. 

I threw myself on the straw mattress, 
and ruminated in the darkness on my 
own imprudence and my probable fate. 
I was only twenty-one, and full of the 
hope of great deeds in my country’s ser- 
vice. I had parents, sisters, and one 
dearer than all; yet, for my love to 
them and to my native land, I should, 
no doubt, on the morrow be forced to 
kneel and receive the fire of the soldiers. 
Thought was agony, but I could not 
help thinking. Suddenly the dead 
silence of night was broken by a tone 
of melody so soft,so exquisite, so melan- 
choly, that it penetrated my soul. It 
was no song ; it was simply a strain of 
melody—such as brought tears to my 
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eyes—such as was never heard before. 
Orpheus might have drawn it forth! 
It was—yes, I was sure it was— 
the sound of a violin! 

Only a violin—and yet such mu- 
sic—in my cold despair, with the gal- 
leys or death before me—it raised me 
to the summit of rapture! With the 
profoundest feelings of solemnity, it 
blended all the joy of freedom! How 
it stole on the stillness of night, watted 
through the bars of my window ; clear, 
softly swelling, plaintive, imploring like 
a prayer of love—yielding like the 
timid bride—how did that wondrous 
harmony possess my soul! Various 
airs were apparently improvised ; some- 
times the tones glided like magic ; then 
rising into power, they melted into the 
most enchanting melody ; ever clear, as 
if the notes had been distinct pear]-drops. 
Then the rhapsodical strains passed, by 
a strange but charming transition, into 
deep and wonderful pathos. It was 


full of sadness sweet and tender, like a 
mourner’s sigh; now it rose into sil- 
very richness, now gradually faded 
away; the melancholy plaint of an im- 
prisoned king! It filled me with calm- 


ness and trust in the midst of misfor- 
tunes. 

The music continued at intervals. I 
knew not whether to wonder most at 
the composition or the execution of the 
player. Then he passed into strange 
combinations, into bolder and wilder 
flights; his music was full of fire; he 
seemed under the influence of inspira- 
tion. He seemed to create difficulties 
only to triumph over them, and sur- 
passing harmony was in all. I had 
played the violin, (I have never at- 
tempted it since,) and could never have 
imagined the instrument capable of 
what I heard, When the music ceased, 
it lingered unforgotten in my soul, 

At daylight I heard the beating of a 
drum, and I climbed to my window to 
see what was going on. It overlooked 
the court, and I saw a company of 
soldiers, with three prisoners standing 
in front of them. The officer gave a 
sign, and they marched away. Just 
then, my cell door was opened by the 
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jailer, who, in reply to my questions, 
said: “ Those prisoners are to die in 
an hour. They are suspected of trea- 
son; of having favored the insurrec- 
tion among the Tyrolese.” 

These words were my death-war. 
rant. I listened, shuddering, but with 
composure. The jailer then informed 
me that the prisoners were allowed to 
go into the court at that hour, and I 
could descend if I chose. I did so. [ 
found myself in a crowd of rough men, 
collected out of Lombardy, as its scum, 
by the energy of the French govern- 
ment. Ata distance from the others, 
leaning against a pillar, his eyes turn- 
ed toward the rising sun, I saw a 
young man about twenty-five, apparent- 
ly worn out with suffering. His form 
was emaciated, his face deadly pale; 
his eyes were sunken; his nose was 
aquiline ; his forehead broad and high ; 
and his tangled mass of black hair, 
with a long beard, gave him a wild 
aspect. But there was a touching in- 
terest in the sorrowful expression of 
his chiselled mouth and the lines of his 
blanched face. He noticed no one, and 
was quite unconscious of my long, ear- 
nest gaze. 

Suddenly he went up to the guard 
who had charge of the cells. and spoke 
to him earnestly in Italian. I heard 
his voice in moving accents of entreaty. 

* No, you cannot!” replied the old 
man, sternly. “ And if you are not 
quiet of nights, I will even cut your 
last string for you.” 

“It is the musician!” I cried to my- 
self, and I hastened to speak to him. 
But my steps were checked by hearing 
my own name pronounced behind me. 
The gendarme who had arrested me 
stood there, and sternly bade me fol- 
low him. I dared not hesitate. We 
went out of tne door, and I saw a car 
riage in waiting. My conductor mo- 
tioned me to get in, and followed me. 
After a short drive the carriage stop- 
ped before a handsome house. The 
French soldier alighted, held the door 
open for me, and led me up the steps 
and into the house. We stood in the 
hall some time ; at length a door open- 
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ed, and a voice cried, “ Entrez!” I went 
in alone. 

A gentleman in military dress stood 
in the room, and extended his hand to 
me. I recognized him at once. Four 
years before, in Berlin, General K. 
had been brought wounded to the house 
of my father. Though a_ political 
enemy, he had received tender care 
and nursing till restored to strength. 

He grasped my hand cordially. 
“ You have been imprudent, my young 
friend,” he cried. “Had I not occu- 
pied this post, nothing could have sav- 
ed your life. You are now at liberty.” 

“And Hermann—and Adolph,” I 
questioned. 

“They are free also.” 

I poured out thanks, which the gen- 
eral interrupted. ‘You must all be 
my guests to-day,” he said. “'To-mor- 
row I leave Milan with my troops, and 
you must depart, or your adventure 
might still have serious consequences. 
I have had your passports made out— 
to Germany.” 


II. 


Paris, April 13, 1814. 

A DISTINGUISHED musical amateur 
—an intimate friend, to whom I had 
told the story of my imprisoned violin- 
ist, and who thought it a romance 
highly colored by imagination—sent 
me a note to say that I was to be treat- 
ed to a violin concert, by way of cur- 
ing my enthusiasm. Lafont had promis- 
ed to give it; my friend took him at 
his word. It was to come off that eve- 
ning, and Baillot, Kreuzer, and Rode 
were invited to take part in the music. 

During the last four years I had 
heard the best violin players in the 
different cities where I had sojourued, 
but none even approached the unknown 
performer. Now, my ideal was to be 
tested by hearing the four most cele- 
brated masters in the world! 

The saloon was brilliantly lighted, 
and filled with a crowd of the artistic 
and fashionable. The splendor was 
distasteful to me; I thought of the 
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dungeon in Milan, and the melody 
that seemed wafted from heaven. 

After the overture, Lafont opened 
the concert. He displayed the most 
finished grace in andante as in al- 
legro; the most exquisite polish and 
silvery clearness of tone; but his 
playing—compared to my prisoner's— 
was like a delicate miniature beside a 
grand historical painting. 

Kreuzer played next. His tones 
were full and clear, and rose into rare 
boldness and strength; many passages 
were brilliant as a string of dia- 
monds; but it was the brilliancy of 
polished metal or jewels, not the liv- 
ing beam that penetrates the soul. 

Next we heard Baillot. His per- 
formance glowed with a noble fire. He 
drew forth a full, energetic harmony 
that thrilled me; it was glorious! He 
ruled the realm of sound like a mon- 
arch. But my prisoner raled it like 
a god! 


Rode appeared last. His form was 


impressive in grace and dignity; his 
features were expressive and full of 


magnetic attraction. I started when 
he began to play; for he stirred me- 
mory toits depths. He seemed to em- 
body the picture that had been floating 
before my fantasy. His music breath- 
ed the same fire and fervor, restrained 
by kindred power. At one moment, 
he rose toa height that seemed to equal 
the stranger’s ; but he could not sus- 
tain it. I felt the difference. In Rode it 
was a wonderful, a masterly effort— 
that which my prisoner accomplished 
with perfectease. His chainless spirit 
would have soared upward and onward, 
seeking prouder heights, more fathom- 
less depths. He swept the empyrean till 
nearing the confines of purer worlds, 
and gave back to men in unrivalled 
melodies the music heard from other 
spheres. 

After the concert was over, my 
friend M introduced me to the 
celebrated artists, to whom I was bound 
to praise their admirable performances. 
I said nothing of my adventure in 
Milan ; but Lafont, who had heard of 
it from M » questioned me, and 
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then I related the occurrence. They 
all laughed except Rode. I tried to 
describe the mysterious music, men- 
tioning peculiar difficulties overcome 
in a wonderful manner by the prisoner. 
“Oh! you are jesting !” exclaimed La- 
font. They did not believe me. I 
was not well pleased, and soon after 
took my leave. Some one followed 
me as I walked from the house. It 
was Rode. 

He expressed himself deeply affected 
by what I had told them, and asked me 
if it was certainly true. I assured him 
it was. 

“TI can believe you,” he said, “ and, 
furthermore, I am sure there is but one 
man on earth who can be your mysteri- 
ous prisoner. I heard him myself fifteen 
yearsago. I was in Genoa, and going 
home late one evening, when I heard 
a violin played in a manner that filled 
me with surprise. The music was en- 
chanting. At length I discovered the 
performer to be a youth hardly grown 
out of boyhood. He stood on a gar- 
den wall, and was looking up toward 
a window, while he drew from the in- 
strument sounds which revealed mys- 
teries in music of which I had never 
dreamed before. I stood in the shadow 
and listened. The moon came out from 
behind a cloud, and shone fuli on the 
boy’s face and form; he was like what 
you have described, 

“ When he ceased playing, the win- 
dow was softly opened, and the face of 
a young girl appeared, The next mo- 
ment I heard a harsh voice exclaim: 
‘ Traditore! pel diavolo!’ The boy 
sprang from the wall into the street, 
plunged into a dark alley, and disap- 
peared. Ahead peered over the wall, 
and oaths and menaces were profusely 
poured forth. ‘The light in the win- 
dow had been quickly extinguished. 
Some love affair, of course! After 
waiting some time, I went on, and as 
I passed by the wall trod upon some- 
thing. It was a vivlin bow, no doubt 
dropped by the lad as he leaped from 
the wall. I kept the bow in hopes of 
finding the owner. It was marked 
witha P. But I could not trace him; 
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I had to leave Genoa, and have heard 
nothing of him since. But to him I 
owe the improvements I have intro- 
duced into my performance, for I ne- 
ver lost the impression of his music, 
I call it a revelation: I owe to it the 
best part of my fame !” 

I listened to the great artist with 
astonishment. Then I told him of the 
strange, fitful resemblances [had found 
in his playing to that of the stranger. 
Both of us cherish the hope that we 
shall yet discover him. So mighty a 


genius must one day sway the world, 


III. 


Bertin, March 30, 1829. 

AFTER my long residence in the 
north, I returned here yesterday. It 
was half-past eight when I had changed 
my travelling dress and dined. I 
asked the butler if there was anything 
new at the theatre. 
Herr,” he replied. 
is an attraction. 
player—” 

“TI have had enough of violin play- 
ers.” 

“This one, sir, is called a wonder. 
See, in the paper, here, what the critic 
—Rellstab—says of him.” 

“ Never mind, I care litile for the 
critic’s praise. What is the name of 
this wonderful performer ?’” 

“His name? I will tell you di- 
rectly. Strange—it has just gone out 
of my head! He is an Italian—” 

“ An Italian?” I exclaimed, start- 
ing up. 

“ Yes—and the name... .it begins 
with a P.” 

“Witha P! I must go instantly ! 
Where can I procure a ticket?” 

“ At the bureau opposite.” 

In a moment [ had rushed across 
the street, and had the ticket. 

At the door of the concert hall I 
found the crowd so great I could not 
force my way in. I was compelled to 
stand outside with the others. Gra- 
dually I edged myself nearer. The 


“ Nothing, mein 

“ But the concert 
ryy : oe 1 

There is a violin 
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tutti of the last composition was end- 
ed; the solo—apollacca—began. 

The tones struck deep in my 
heart. I had heard them before ; they 
were unforgotten. But what a mira- 
cle! Do two play—or three? That 
I have never heard. No, I could not 
trust nyears. If I might but see the 
player! but gain one look! In vain! 
the crowd surged against the open 
door, yet none could make way through 
the swaying mass. At least I coud 
hear now—and [I lost not one note. 

The music ceased, and a thunder- 
burst of applause shook the building. 
I pressed forward again, striving to 
get a sight of the player; but others, 
equally eager, pushed before me. I 
was again disappointed. With swell- 
ing heart I waited, impatient to hear 
him commence again. 

At last: “ Now he plays on the G 
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string,” said some one near me. He 
began. I was not deceived. That 
was the very melody I heard in pri- 
son! Those were the self-same tones 
that once—calming, elevating, faith-in- 
spiring, as if sent direct from heaven— 
sent light into my gloomy soul! 

With renewed efforts I foreed my 
way into the hall. I saw once more 
the pale, melancholy brow, the sunken 
eyes, the long, dark hair, the atten- 
uated cheeks, the enfeebled aspect of 
the whole person. It was HE! The 
mystery of eighteen years wasat length 
solved. The stranger who had so 
charmed my soul, filling me with feel- 
ings unutterable—who had ceaseless- 
ly accompanied me since, like a veiled 
phantom—familiar, yet from which I 
could not tear the covering—stood be- 
fore me. I heard—I saw—PAGA- 
NINI! 
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BY CAROLUS. 


* Manibus date lilia plenis.”’ 


O THOU, whose awful mandate goes 
Throughout a wondering world of woes, 
Mysterious, still the same, 

In moments such as this, we feel, 
When grief is boundless, we must kneel 
And bless ty holy name. 


Ah, Mary! what avails thee now 
Thy radiant eyes, thy classic brow, 

And form of queenly mould ; 
The charms of polished culture’s art, 
Thy trusting, noble woman’s heart, 
Now pulseless, senseless, cold ? 


What now avails it to have stood, 
In mind’s keen conquest of the good, 
Peerless among thy mates ? 
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Or that a widowed mother wound, 
Like Niosg, her arms around 
Her last, whom death awaits ? 


Alas ! when heaven such gifts bestows, 
It would, to earth-stained souls, disclose 
A gleam of its own light, 

But ere we learn bow dear the prize, 
All fades before our longing eyes, 
Save sorrow, dreams, and night. 


But where can friends so stricken find 
A solace for the anguished mind, 
Except in Him who sends 
The grief that clouds, the joy that cheers, 
The course of checkered. fleeting years, 
And whilst he smites befriends ? 


As now I stand beside thy form, 

So late in youth and beauty warm, 
And sad, hushed vigil keep, 

The eye would be as rayless grown, 

As tearless, Mary, as thine own, 
Could see—and could not weep. 


Behold that lovely ruined shrine, 
That marble waste where thought divine 
Still seems to sit enthroned ; 
Those pallid lips whose every word, 
Like sweet aéolian music heard, 
A hymn to nature toned. 


In pity, strew the virgin flower, 

By virgin hands, in tender shower 
Upon her virgin breast ; 

There sleeps she, purity’s picked rose— 

An angel snatched from earthly woes 
To calm, eternal rest. 


Though death’s resistless, ruthless might 
Sweeps beauty’s loveliest forms from sight, 
The soul retains her love, 
And Mary’s spirit, ever near 
The friends her young life cherished here, 
Will lead their thoughts above. 
Pirrssure, Jan. 21, 1867. 
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Abridged from the Dublin University Magazine, 


SIR THOMAS 


Srr Taomas More did not account 
his own death an evil ; not only, in his 
last moments, did he mention the king 
with sweet loyalty, but he also display- 
ed a cheerfulness which has scandal- 
ized some writers. Holinshed, for in- 
stance, charges him with having been 
“a jester and scoffer at the houre of his 
death.” This mirthful disposition of 
More’s has made his character an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry. But ir- 
reverence has nothing in common with 
that genial tendency which Southey has 
called pantagruelism, and the desira- 
bility of which he has advocated. For 
pantagruelism is not buffoonery, lev- 
ity, cynical insensibility ; neither does 
it consist in mere play of wit, intellec- 
tual tumbling, and playful freaks of 
fancy. Jests are but its effects, the 
ripples, fitfully reflecting the sunlight 
on the surface, and showing that the 
underlying mass is a running stream 
and not a stagnant fen. Music and 
prayer are sisters ; cheerfulness is the 
music of life, and harmonizes human 
passions into rest; it is most consist- 
ent with that holy creed, the apostle 
of which taught men to “ rejoice ever- 
more ;” it is an ascensional force, a 
verbum, as the old mystics would have 
said, which carries the spirit upward, 
and turns human nature toward the 
bright side of things. He who was the 
teacher of its outwardly most grotes- 
que aspect has by implication defined 
pantagruelism as a “marvellous con- 
tempt and holding cheap of fortuitous 
things,” (Introd. to Gargantua ;) its 
basis is a want of love for the things 
that are in the world ; its effect is, there- 
fore,a sweet smile at the contrast, per- 
petual in this earthly life, between as- 
pirations and realities, Hence More’s 
pleasantry, always harmless and free 
from sarcasm—sparks issuing from a 
healthy and beautiful spirit. Panta- 
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gruelism itself becomes linked, in 
some natures, to a gentle melancholy, 
the sadness of the soul exiled from its 
eternal birthplace; in northern minds 
especially is this solemnity of reverie 
frequent; More, to whom religion was 
a daily food, evinced this dreamy pen- 
siveness, side by side with his mirth, 
from his youth to his death. It also 
seemed as if, gifted with the sagacity 
of a Machiavel, but without craft, he 
had in the most prosperous moments 
of his life a power of intuition which 
could divine his fate, and thus cast a 
softening radiance over what to other 
men would have appeared a most daz- 
zling brightness of worldly success. 
Hence there is in the expression of his 
features a sort ef anxiety mixed with 
cheerfulness ; the penetrative and hu- 
morous nose is like that of Erasmus ; 
but the bony, caustic traits of the hu- 
morist have otherwise an expression 
very different from the melancholy 
which tempers More’s face, the open 
gray eyes, that seem anxiously antici- 
pating the future or contemplating re- 
ligious things, the lips that half project 
in that pouting way to be noticed on 
many Saxon types of countenances. 
When Henry VIIL. ascended the 
throne, More ventured to express, in 
a poem which attracted the royal fa- 
vor, a conceit which was at once a 
criticism of the past reign, a hope, and 
a foreboding for the future : 
“So after six and thirty thousand year 
All things shal be the same which once they were ; 
After the Golden came the Silver age : 
Then came the Brass, and Iron the last stage. 


The Golden age is revolv’d to your reign : 
I now conceive that Plato did not feign.” 


From that time began the prosperity of 
More ; but his previous life had been 
both happy in a domestic capacity, and 
remarkable in a literary point of view. 
He had already been an ascetic, a hus- 


band, and a poet. As Disraeli re- 
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marks, “ More in his youth was a true 
poet ; but in his active life he soon de- 
serted these shadows of the imagina- 
tion.” 

Whether in poetry or in prose, More 
was to fulfil Cardinal Morton’s obser- 
vation, that “ The child here waiting 
at table, whomever shall live to see it, 
will prove a marvellous man.” It was 
at the archbishop’s that More won his 
first spurs in wit, devising pageants 
and allegories. But while his airy 
character early manifested itself, his 
arly poems also reflect a vein of as- 
. cetic thoughtfulness ; as in the Ruful 
Lamentacion he wrote on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, mother to King 


Henry VIIL.: 


*O ye that put your trust and confidence 
In worldly joy and frayle prosperite, 

That so lyve here as ye should never hence, 
temember death, and Joke here uppon me. 
Ensaumple, I thinke there may no better be 
Yourself wotte well that in this realme was I 

Your quene but late, and lo, now here I lye 


If worship myght have kept me, I had not gone ; 
If wyt myght have me saved, I neded not fere ; 
If money myght have helpe, I lacked none. 

But, O good God, what vayleth all this gere ? 
When deth is come, thy mighty messengere 
Obey we must—there is no remedy. 

Me hath he summoned, and now here I ly, 


’ 


Yet was I late promised otherwyse, 

This yere to live in welth and delice. 

Lo, whereto cometh thy blandishyng promyse, 

O false astrology and devynatrice, 

Of Goddes secrets makyng thyselfe so wyse. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy— 

The yere yet lasteth, and lo, nowe here I ly,” 

Rhenanus, Brixius, Erasmus. com- 

mended his early poems; he was ad- 
mitted among the brotherhood of those 
who cultivated lettered lore. This was 
a period of general renovation througb- 
out Europe. For good or for evil, the 
torch of knowledge had been lighted. 
Vocabularies and lexicons had reach- 
ed a fearful multiplication in Germany 
and Italy toward the close of the fif- 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Nuremberg, Spires, Basil, 
teemed with rudimentary treatises, dic- 
tionaries, and grammars; men were 
feeding on Latin and Greek, studying 
eight or ten hours at a stretch. Eng- 
land and Italy surpassed France in the 
literary movement; and Budé com- 
plained that, in his countrymen’s esti- 
mation, philological studies were the 
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hobbies of a few monomaniacs. More 
began his contributions to the learning 
of the age by translating Lucian and 
Augustine’s City of God. Erasmus, 
in a letter to Hutten, described him as 
a unique genius in England. But he 
gave his attention to religion no less 
than to literature. “ Erudition,” Sta- 
pleton quaintly remarks, “ however ya- 
ried and extensive, is, without piety, 
like a golden ring in the nostrils ; there 
is nothing more absurd than toset a 
precious jewel in a decaying piece of 
wood. Knowledge is ili suited to a 
corrupt breast.” To knowledge with- 
out goodness, Plato had denied the 
name of wisdom, and given the infe. 
rior designation of cleverness. But 
the youthful More was no less eager to 
attain piety than to become proficient 
in learning. He manifested these as- 
pirations according to the tenets of his 
creed; he wore a hair-shirt, he slept 
on the bare floor, his head resting on 
a wooden block ; he restricted his hours 
of rest to four or five at longest ; ac- 
quainted with watchings and fastings, 
he nevertheless made no ostentatious 
display of these and similar austerities 
—often, on the other hand, concealing 
them under as conventional an appear- 
ance as it was possible to bear. 
Finding it useful to have some great 
man as an ideal, he translated Pico 
della Mirandola’s life. At that time, 
Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, was preach- 
ing in London; More derived much 
comfort from his friendship, and com- 
pared himself to Eurydice following 
Orpheus, but in danger of falling back 
into the realms of darkness. In a let- 
ter to the dean he thus expatiates upon 
the annoyances of life in London: 
“The roofs intercept a great portion 
of the light, and do not allow a free 
view of thesky. The air isnot bounded 
by the circle of the horizon, but by the 
housetops. Therefore I the more will- 
ingly bear with you for not repenting 
of your residence in the country, where 
you see good people around you, void 
of the cunning of towns; where, whi- 
thersoever you turn your eyes, the 
bland face of the earth delights you. 
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There you see nothing but the benig- 
nant gifts of nature, and, as it were, 
the sacred vestiges of innocence.” As 
for his literary study, Lilly and Ton- 
stall were his associates—Linacre and 
Grocinus his tutors. Now began that 
series of friendships which he was 
through life always willing to contract 
with educated men, such as Crooke, 
or Croke, one of the greatest students 
of the sixteenth century, who wrangled 
at Leipzig, “ de dogmatibilitatibus” and 
other long things—schools then dis- 
puted on the weight of Hercules’s club 
and the size of Diogenes’s tub—who 
taught Greek to Henry VIIL, and 
succeeded Erasmus ‘in the chair of 
Greek at Cambridge ; Lee, who wrote 
against Erasmus ; Fisher, who wrote 
sturdily against reformers; Dorpius, 
who was shocked at the new classical 
studies, hearing people swear “by 
Jove,” and was desirous of limiting 
Grecian studies to the works of Chry- 
sostom and the Eastern fathers ; 
Goclenius, who professed for twenty 
years ; Cornelius Crocus, who wrote 
Latin with Terentian elegance, and 
became ‘a Jesuit when fifty years old ; 
Gryneus, who taught Greek, who, 
although a reformer, never insulted 
his antagonists and discovered six 
books of Livy; Peter /®gidius, or 
Giles, whom Erasmus called a most 
agreeable host, and who wrote a Greek 
lexicon while Luther was bewailing 
his sins in a convent cell; Paulus 
Jovius, who spent twenty-seven years 
in writing his Latin history, was es- 
teemed by Leo. X. above Livy, and 
wanted a great lady to send him some 
jam from Naples, because he was get- 
ting sick of new-laid eggs; Vives, who 
was one of the literary triumvirs of 
the age, and who, at his lectures at 
Corpus Christi College, was often ap- 
plauded by Henry and Queen Cathe- 
rine. In the mean while he had, in a 
more practical sphere, taken the virile 
gown, before practising as a barrister, 
and at twenty-eight years of age been 
elected to the office of perpetual 
“shyrevus” or sheriff. His business 
was to “administer justice” for the 
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subordinate sheriffs, “pro istis shy- 
revis,” (Stapleton.) who were incom- 
petent in matters of law. While he 
was filling this office, a riot took place 
in the city. For several years past 
there had been a great increase of fo- 
reign workmen, to the great annoyance 
of the native working classes. A popu- 
lar preacher of the day, Dr. Bell, preach- 
ed a sermon, in which he urged the 
people to expel the foreign usurpers. 
Apprentices and artisans, therefore, 
agreed that on the first of May, after 
business, there should be a massacre 
of the foreigners. This trades’ de- 
monstration, however, was _ baffled 
through the foresight of More. He 
issued an edict, enjoining -all well- 
disposed persons to stay within doors 
after nine o clock on the first of May. 
On that day there was no disturbance. 
A few days after, however, several 


riotous crowds of working-men ga- 


= 


thered in their thousands, rushed to 
Newgate, and set free some tiny mi- 
norities of swains who had been locked 
up for robbing, murdering, or other- 


wise annoying the foreigners. Hour by 
hour they mustered in huger strength ; 
angry shouts in homeliest Saxon rang 
through the air; the whirligig was get- 
ting louder and louder to one’s ears. It 
seemed at one time rather hard to say 
how all this would end. More, being 
loved by the town mob, tried to speak 
to the crowd of small boys, big men, 
and roughs. Was it a Saturday night, 
that there should be such noise in the 
streets? Did the working-men for- 
get their duty? They did; and it was 
at last needful to send for the red-coats, 
who, with queer-looking harquebuses, 
soon put the mob to flight. ‘Thirteen 
ringleaders were arrested and con- 
demned to death; one only, however, 
was executed, the others being saved 
through the intercession of three queens 
and the influence of More. 

In 1503 he was made a member of 
Parliament, and opposed a grant of 
money to Henry VII. That monarch, 
who has been compared to Louis XI. 
of France, was not to be bearded in 
this manner, and More was obliged to 
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fly to the continent. But when Henry 
VIII. began his reign, More became 
the object of royal favor. His literary 
talent and jovial mood were qualities 
too valuable not to be appreciated by 
the king, who was surrounding him- 
self with all varieties of genius. Like 
Gargantua, the young king was athirst 
of all that could adorn his court; More 
was therefore bound to the court by a 
golden chain. He was made a knight, 
and one of the privy council. In return 
for the royal favor he had to enliven 
the king with witty sayings, until this 
yoke became almost too heavy for him. 
He had scarcely any time left for his 
home enjoyments and his literary pur- 
suits. In self-defence he was at last 
driven to a kind of stratagem ; he affect- 
ed dulness, and tried as much as he 
possibly could to become a bore. At 
last he succeeded and was allowed more 
freedom and privacy. 

At that period he resided in Chelsea, 
then a fashionable suburb. ‘I'here Sir 
Thomas lived in a semi-patriarchal 
fashion. So strict was he in religious 
observances in his family that his house 
has been compared to a kind of convent 
or religious abode. Meekness, order, 
industry characterized the inmates, 
He set every one an example of gen- 
tleness and wisdom. Roper says that, 
during sixteen years spent with Sir 
Thomas, he never saw the latter in a 
“fume.” A young lady who had been 
brought up in the family used to behave 
badly for the sole purpose of being chid 
by More, whose gentle pity and gravity 
were delightful to observe. In his 
second wife, Mrs. Alice Middleton, who 
had an acrid and disagreeable temper, 
he had an opportunity for taming a 
eurew, and had performed that feat 
with more credit to his skill and pa- 
tience than pleasantness to himself. 
He used to give his wife and children 
plenty of sound ethical advice: “ It is 
now no mastery (difficulty) for you 
children to goe to heaven,” he would 
say, “for everybody giveth you good 
counsel and good example. You see 
virtue rewarded and vice punished, so 
that you are carried up to heaven as 


it were by the chins.” He would en 
courage them to bear diseases and 
afflictions with patience, and to resist 
the devil, whom he would compare to 
an ape—“ for as the ape, not well looked 
to, will be busie and bold to do shrewde 
turnes, and contrarily being spyed 
and checkt for them, will suddenly leap 
back and adventure no further; so the 
devil,” ete. Thus at dinner and sup- 
per did he entertain his family with 
high moral purpose; he allowed them, 
for their recreation, to sing or to play 
on “violes.” Some biographers allege 
that he once cured his daughter of the 
sweating sickness. Ellis Haywood 
published at Florence a little book call- 
ed “Il Moro,” in which many details are 
given respecting the home life of More. 
Thus he is represented as entertaining 
six guests at dinner. After the meal the 
party ascend the mound in the garden, 
and, sitting on a greensward, they ad- 
mire the meanderings of the river, the 
hills undulating on the horizon, the turf 
and flowers of the river side. His 
establishment, in its simplicity, greatly 
contrasted with Wolsey’s household, 
and its five hundred dependents, chan- 
cellors, chaplains, doctors, ushers, va- 
lets, and others. More, however, had 
a jester, the middle-ages custom of 
keeping a “fool” not yet having been 
discontinued. Henry VIII. had his 
Somers, Wolsey his Path, and More 
his Patterson. 

Sir Thomas was desirous of appro- 
priating his leisure to the production of 
some notable work. Already, while 
still unnoticed by Henry, he had writ- 
ten a History of Richard IIL, in which 
he gave the following portrait of that 
king: 

“Til fetured of limmes, croke backed, his 
left shoulder much higher than his right, hard- 
favoured of visage . . he was malicious, 
wrathful, envious, and from afore his birth, 
ever frowarde. Hee was close and 
secrete, a deepe dissimuler, lowlye of counte- 
nance, arrogaunt of heart, outwardly coum- 
pinable where he inwardly hated, not letting 
to kisse whome hee thoughte to kyll ; dispiti- 
ous and cruell, not for evill well alway, but 
after for ambition, and either for the suretee 
or encrease of his estate. Frende and foo was 
muche what indifferent, where his advantage 
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grew; he spared no man’s deathe whose life 
withstoode his purpose. He slewe with his 
owne handes King Henry the Sixt, being 
prisoner in the Tower, as menne constantly 
saye.” 


Shakespeare no doubt borrowed from 
this sketch some of the traits with 
which he depicted the ambitious mon- 
arch. On the other hand, Horace 
Walpole, in his “ Historie Doubts,” 
will have it that this history was writ- 
ten “from a most corrupted source.” 

More now began to concentrate his 
energies for a work of more universal 
interest. He became more abstemious 
than ever in his food and sleep; he 
snatched as many hours as possible 
from his official pursuits, in order to 
cultivate literature. The result of this 
labor was the famous “ Utopia,” com- 
posed in 1516. In a letter to Peter 
Giles or AXgidius, he describes the man- 
ner in which that work was written: 
» After having been engaged in plead- 
ing or hearing causes, either as judge 
or arbiter, there is left me but scant 
opportunity for literature. I return 


home ; I must talk with my wife, amuse 


my children, confer of household affairs 
with my dependents. It is necessary 
to do all this unless you are to be a 
stranger in yourown house. . .. . 
When therefore can I write? Neither 
have I mentioned the time necessary 
for sleep or food.” . . . In fact 
he used at that time to rise at two 
oclock in the morning, writing till 
seven. Under these difficulties he 
effected his purpose—he completed a 
work which won him a European 
reputation. 

Poets and philosophical dreamers 
react in their speculations against the 
barrenness or terror of reality ; and the 
more striking is this background, the 
more impressive is the effect of the 
whole. More’s book had an appro- 
priate practical contrast in the political 
circumstances of the time. There were 
rumors of great wars; the Moslem 
emperor was threatening Christendom. 
This fact, perhaps, not less than the 
intrinsic merit of the book, explains the 
brilliant success of the “ Utopia.” 
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Every educated man read it. Morus 
was greatly delighted, and candidly 
gave expression to his feelings. He 
was, he averred, more pleased with 
Tunstall’s appreciation than if he had 
received an Attic talent. Sometimes 
he fancied that his Utopians were about 
to elect him their king for ever. In 
reality, he was highly praised by 
4Egidius, Jovius, Busleyden, Paluda- 
nus, and others. The new republic, 
these friendly critics averred, trans- 
cended the polity of ancient Athens or 
Rome. A way had been shown toward 
the attainment of true happiness, The 
book was a masterpiece of erudition, 
philosophy, knowledge of the world. 
All this approbation was the more ac- 
ceptable to More, that he had been 
somewhat diffident concerning the re- 
ception of his work. In a letter to 
Peter Aigidius, or Giles, of Antwerp, 
he had indulged in that supercilious- 
ness toward the multitude which is the 
besetting temptation of solitary think- 
ers. He complained of the discordan- 
ces of criticism, the small qualification 
of many for the exercise of lettered ap- 
preciation : 


“The tastes of men are very different ; some 
are of so morose a temper, so sour a disposi- 
tion, and make such absurd judgments of 
things, that men of cheerful and lively tem- 
pers, who indulge their genius, seem much 
more happy than those who waste their time 
and strength in order to publishing a book; 
which, though of itself it might be useful or 
pleasant, yet instead of being well received, 
will be sure to be either laughed at or cen- 
sured. Many know nothing of learning, others 
despise it; a man that is accustomed to a 
coarse and harsh style thinks everything is 
rough thatis not barbarous. Our trifling pre- 
tenders to learning think all is slight that is 
not dress’d up in words that are worn out of 
use; some love only old things, and many like 
nothing but what is their own. Some are so 
sour that they can allow no jests, and others 
so dull that they can endure nothing that is 
sharp; while some are as much afraid of any- 
thing gay and lively, as a man with a mad dog 
is of water; others are so light and unsettled, 
that their thoughts change as quick as they 
do their postures. Some, again, when they 
meet in taverns, take upon them, among their 
cups, to pass censures very freely on all wri- 
ters, and with a supercilious liberty to con- 
demn everything they do not like; in which 
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they have an advantage, like that of a bald 
man, who can catch hold of another by the 
hair, while the other cannot return the like 
upon him. They are safe, as it were, from 
gunshot, since there is nothing in them solid 
enough to be taken hold of; others are so 
unthankful, that even when they are well 
pleased with a book, yet they think they owe 
nothing to the author.” 


Although More did meet with some 
of these ignorant or malevolent critics, 
he must have been gratified at finding 
himself exalted into a modern Plato. 
Nor was the praise he received partial 
or exaggerated. He had expressed the 
leading idea of the time. Casting a 
general glance over the social field, he 
had applied the newly arisen spirit of 
research and criticism to the survey of 
society. Judging the actual, he had 
also evolved the ideal, which the huma- 
nitarians of the age had more dimly 
viewed. Being a man of genius, he 
had expressed acertain order of thought 
—concisely, but not the less compre- 
hensively—for all ages; and modern 
Positivists, Owenists, Fourierists, and 
many other ists, might, from a study 
of the “ Utopia,” gather another illus- 
tration of:the great truth that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

The plan of the work is as fol'ows: 
More supposes himself in Flanders, in 
the capacity of ambassador to Charles 
the Fifth, and in the company of “that 
incomparable man, Cuthbert Tonstal, 
whom the king, with such universal 
applause, lately made master of the 
roles.” At Antwerp, they become 
acquainted with Peter Giles, or Aégi- 
dius, “a man of great honor and of 
good rank in his town, though less than 
he deserves ;” and they make another 
acquaintance in this wise: “One day, 
as I was returning home from mass at 
St. Mary’s, which is the chief church, 
and the most frequented of any in Ant- 
werp, I saw him (Petrus A¢gidius, or 
Giles) by accident, talking with a stran- 
ger, who seemed past the flower of his 
age ; his face was tanned, he had a long 
beard, and his cloak was hanging care- 
lessly about him; so that by his looks 
and habits I concluded he was a sea- 
man.” This ancient mariner, however, 
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turns out to have travelled as an ob- 
server and philosopher as well as a 
naval man ; his name is Raphael Hyth- 
loday. He is a Portuguese, who has 
travelled with Americus Vespucius, 
It is in conversation with the stranger 
that More becomes acquainted with 
the history and manners of the Utopi- 
ans. In the first part of the book, 
Raphael censures the polity of ordinary 
countries; he complains that “ most 
princes apply themselves more to 
affairs of war than to the useful arts 
of peace; they are generally set more 
on acquiring new kingdoms, right or 
wrong, than on governing well those 
they possess.” Such opinions had a 
peculiar pungency at a time when Sc- 
lim was threatening to root out the 
Christian name from Europe. Raphael 
criticises these in power, and their con- 
servative spirit; he betrays an impla- 
cable hostility toward those who “ cover 
themselves obstinately with this excuse, 
of reverence to past times ;” he had, 
he said, met with them chiefly in Eng 
land, where he happened to be when 
the rebellion in the west was suppress 
ed, “ with a great slaughter of the poo: 
people that were engaged in it.” When 
relating his sojourn in England, Ra- 
phael also indulges in the eulogy of 
that reverend prelate, John Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury—in whose 
house More had been brought up—* A 
man, Peter, (for Mr. More knows well 
what he was,) who was not less ‘vene- 
rable for his wisdom and virtues, than 
for the high character he bore: he was 
of a middle stature, not broke with age ; 
his looks begot reverence rather than 
fear; his conversation was easy, but 
serious and grave; he sometimes took 
pleasure to try the force of those that 
came as suitors to him upon business, 
by speaking sharply though decently 
to them, and by that he discovered their 
spirit and presence of mind, with which 
he was much delighted, when it did not 
grow up to impudence, as bearing a 
great resemblance to his own temper, 
and he looked on such persons as the 
fittest men for affairs. He spoke both 
gracefully and weightily ; he was em- 
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inently skilled in the law ; had a vast 
understanding, and a prodigious memo- 
ry; and those excellent talents with 
which nature had furnished him were 
improved by study and experience. 
When I was in England, the king de- 
pended much on his councils, and the 
government seemed to be chiefly sup- 
ported by him; for from his youth he 
had been all along practised in affairs ; 
and, having passed through many tra- 
verses of fortune, he had with great 
cost acquired a vast stock of wisdom ; 
which is not soon lost, when it is pur- 
chased so dear.” More’s talent for 
keen observation and portraiture is also 
evinced in the delightful sketch of the 
lawyer whom Raphael observes at 
Archbishop Morton’s. This gentleman 
“took occasion to run out in a high 
commendation of the severe execution 
of justice upon thieves, who, as he said, 
were then hanged so fast that there 
vere sometimes twenty on one gibbet; 
and upon that he said he could not 
wonder enough how it came to pass 
that, since so few escaped, there were 
yet so many thieves left who were still 
robbing in all places.” Raphael, who 
in that nineteenth century which takes 
upon itself to realize almost all the 
visions of dreamers, would have been 
a zealous advocate for the abolition of 
capital punishment, objects that “ this 
vay of punishing thieves was neither 
just in itself, nor good for the public ; 
for as the severity was too great, so the 
remedy was not effectual; simple theft 
not being so great a crime that it ought 
to cost a man his life; no punishment, 
how severe soever, being able to re- 
strain those from robbing who can find 
out no other way of livelihood. Not 
only you in England, but a great part 
of the world, imitate some ill masters 
that are readier to chastise their schol- 
ars than to teach them.” Here is in- 
cluded the modern fallacy about reform- 
ing criminals, which has been so much 
insisted on, as if that reformation was 
so easy a task, as if so many probabil- 
ities were not against it, as if it was not 
better for poor criminals te be sent to 
a better world, than to be left open in 
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this life to almost irresistible tempta- 
tions. However, that form of senti- 
ment called humanitarianism—which 
would spare the wicked and lost, while 
the honest and useful are left to slow 
tortures, as in the case of merchant 
sailors—that humanitarianism is con- 
tinually displayed by this Raphael, in 
a completeness and energy beyond 
which no later speculations have at- 
tained. The lawyer maintains about 
the thieves that “ there are many handi- 
crafts, and there is husbandry, by which 
they may make a shift to live, unless 
they have a greater mind to follow ill 
courses ;” and Raphael's rejoinder dis- 
closes a state of things which was not 
very well calculated to make the army 
popular: “That will not serve your 
turn, for many lose their limbs in civil 
or foreign wars, as lately in the Cor- 
nish rebellion, and some time ago in 
your wars with France, who, being thus 
mutilated in the service of their king 
and country, can no more follow their 
old trades, and are too old to learn new 
ones. He owns, however, that wars do 
not occur every day. The following 
opinion of his may be advantageously 
recommended to the careful study of 
enlightened and disinterested demo- 
crats, who, by the magical power of 
their thought, can amplify it, transmo- 
grify it, intensify it for the benefit of 
their country’s flesh and blood: “There 
is a great number of noblemen among 
you, that are themselves as idle as 
drones; that subsist on other men’s 
labors, on the labor of their tenants, 
whom, to raise their revenues, they pare 
to the quick.” Applying this to his the- 
ory of thieves, Hythlodceus says that 
these noblemen keep a great number 
of servants who, on their master’s 
death, are turned out of doors and 
betake themselves to larceny. The 
lawyer, in nowise disconcerted, an- 
swers that these tatterdemalions, con- 
stitute a capital recruiting-ground for 
the army. Raphael retorts that a 
converse metamorphosis of efficient 
soldiers into able robbers is liable to 
take place. He also inveighs against 
France for keeping up a ruinous milita- 
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ry establishment: “But this bad cus- 
tom, so common among you, of keeping 
many servants, is not peculiar to this 
nation. In France there is yet a more 
pestiferous sort of people ; for the whole 
country is full of soldiers, still kept up 
in time of peace, if such a state of a 
nation can be called peace; and these 
are kept in pay upon the same account 
that you plead for those idle retainers 
about noblemen, this being a maxim of 
those pretended statesmen, that it is ne- 
cessary for the public safety to have a 
good body of veteran soldiers ever in 
readiness. They think raw men are 
not to be depended upon, and they 
sometimes seek occasions for making 
war, that they may train up their 
soldiers in the art of cutting throats ; 
or,as Sallust observed, for keeping 
their hands in use, that they may not 
grow dull by too long an intermission. 
But France has learned to its cost how 
dangerous ii is to feedsuch beasts. The 
fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, and 
Syrians, and many other nations and 
cities, which were both overturned and 
quite ruined by those standing armies, 
should make others wiser.” And Hy- 
thloday in his enthusiasm adds a sting- 
ing taunt, the truth of which, however, 
subsequent agitations and rebellions 
have not confirmed: “ Every day’s ex- 
perience shows that the mechanics in 
the towns or the clowns in the country 
are not afraid of fighting with those 
idle gentlemen.” He further attributes 
the great number of thieves to the in- 
crease of pasture, “by which your 
sheep, which are naturaliy mild and 
easily kept in order, may be said now 
to d:vour men and unpeople not only 
villages, but towns ;” land was en- 
closed, tenants turned away, and 
Hythlodceus points out a cattle plague 
among the results of this state of 
things, adding somewhat fiercely : 
“To us it might have seemed more 
just had it fell on the owners them- 
selves.” He does not seem to per- 
ceive that by this enclosure the land 
is saved from that exhaustion which 
must ultimately reduce Europe to a 
barren state, and thus annihilate civil- 


ization ; but humanitarianism was never 
remarkable for excess of foresight. The 
lawyer is about to reply in a speech 
divided into four points, but the humane 
archbishop interferes, and “ eases him 
of the trouble of answering ;” unfor- 
tunately, however, or perhaps from a 
relish for humor, he allows Raphael to 
indulge in a long speech on the reasons 
against putting thieves to death. Hyth- 
loday recommends a punishment which 
no sensible thief would prefer to death, 
namely, that the criminal should be 
made to work all his life in quarries 
ormines. But as this was the ancient 
Roman method, it is not perfect 
enough for the ingenious Raphael, 
who would much prefer a scheme 
according to which the thieves are 
let loose in the daytime, engaged in 
working for the public; and, although 
liable to be whipped for idleness, these 
debonair convicts punctually return to 
prison every evening, and answer to 
their names before being locked up for 
the night. The reformer adds some- 
what naively, “ the only danger to be 
feared from them is their conspiring 
against the government.” The unfor- 
tunate lawyer, rather taken aback at the 
idea of London being full of convicts 
with cropped ears and a peculiar dress, 
playing the part of commissionaires 
or otherwise making themselves gene- 
rally useful to Londoners, says that he 
fears this could not take place without 
the whole nation being endangered ; 
the sensible cardinal avoids this slight 
exaggeration, and answers with quiet 
irony that it is not easy to form a judz- 
ment with respect to the success of this 
scheme, since it is a method that has 
never yet been tried. If, in this exqui- 
site scene, which evinces such dramatic 
genius, there is any trace of a lyrical 
element, this is most likely to be found 
in the ecardinal’s verdict, who is con- 
fessedly the most honored and reve- 
rend personage, and withal one with 
a real prototype. There is no reason 
to suppose that Morus was a Hyth- 
loday ; of course, reflecting the 
thoughts of his age, he had enter- 
tained similar ideas; but instead 
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of petrifying them in his mind, he 
vaporized them, dramatized them, as 
it were, in the character of Hythlo- 
day, contemplated their embodiment or 
type in an objective, extraneovs form, 
and thus remained, as to his inner self, 
impartial and moderate. 

Now, however, the Pantagruelistic 
element tends to predominate, and 
More will expend some humor in sa- 
tirizing friars, those bétes notres of edu- 
cated men in the sixteenth century. A 
jester who is standing by gives it as 
his opinion that mendicants should be- 
come monks and nuns. A friar says 
that even that transformation would not 
save the kingdom from beggars; the 
jester calls the friars vagabonds ; the 
friar falls into a passion and over- 
whelms the fool with epithets. Not- 
withstanding a scriptural reminder 
from the jester, “in patience possess 
ye your souls,” the friar wrests the 


words of: Seripture to the purposes of 


his anger. ‘The cardinal courteously 
exhorts him to govern his passions ; 
“but,” answers the friar, “ holy men 


have had a good zeal—as it is said ; 


the zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up.” “ You do this perhaps with a 
good intention,” replies the cardinal ; 
“but in my opinion, it were wiser in 
you, and perhaps better for you, not to 
engage in so ridiculous @ contest with 
a fool.” The friar retorts that * Sol- 
omon, the wisest of men, said to an- 
swer a fool according to his folly,” and 
asserts that “if the many mockers of 
Elisha, who was but one bald man, felt 
the effect of his zeal, what will become 
of one mocker of so many friars, 
among whom there are so many bald 
men? We have likewise a bull, by 
which ail that jeer at us are excom- 
municated.” Seeing the matter is 
not likely soon to end, the archbishop 
sends the jester away and changes the 
subject. 

After criticising the policy by which 
Henry VII. extorted money from his 
subjects, Raphael Hythlodceus, the ra- 
dical, freely avows his opinion, that “ as 
long as there is any property, and while 
money is the standard of all other 
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things, I cannot think that a nation can 
be governed either justly or happily ; 
not justly, because the best things will 
fall to the share of the worst men; nor 
happily, because all things will be di- 
vided among a few, (and even those are 
not in allrespects happy,) the vest being 
left to be absolutely miserable.” An 
Owenite of the nineteenth century 
could not express himself more plainly. 
Again, he asserts that “till property is 
taken away, there can be no equitable 
or just distribution of things, nor can 
the world be happily governed ; for, as 
long as that is maintained, the greatest 
and the far best part of mankind will 
be still oppressed with a load of cares 
and anxieties. I confess that, without 
taking it quite away, those pressures 
that lie on a great part of mankind may 
be made lighter ; but they can never be 
quite removed.” 

In the second book Raphael gives 
up criticising the established order of 
things, and describes the condition of 
Utopia. That island, once called 
Abraxa, lies on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In days of yore it was 
conquered and redeemed from a bar- 
barous condition by the great legis- 
tor Utopus. There are fifty-four 
cities in the island, and Amaurot is 
the metropolis. All these towns are 
as like one another, in outward con- 
formation, laws, and customs, as 
possibility will admit. Farm-houses 
fill up the rural part of the island. 
Agricultural business is carried on by 
means of a kind of transportation 
from the cities; parties of inhabitants, 
in families of forty, are sent to rusti- 
cate for two years, after which lapse 
of time they return to town and 
others are sent out. There is in this 
manner a continual and well regulated 
supply and demand in agricultural 
labor; and the pursuits of tillage 
are conducted so intelligently as to 
avoid that scarcity of corn which 
would occasion unpleasant complica. 
tions in so well-regulated a country. 
Among these husbandmen’s. devices 
is a plan for the artificial hatching of 
eggs. So wonderful a system of 
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Fetichism prevails in Utopia that 
“he that knows one of their towns 
knows them all, they are so like one 
another, except where the situation 
makes some difference.’ Raphael 
describes Amaurot, where he has 
resided for not less than four years. 
“ Their buildings are good, and are so 
uniform that a whole side of a street 
looks like one house. The streets are 
twenty feet broad; there lie gardens 
behind all their houses, which are large 
but inclosed with buildings, that on 
all hands face the street, so that every 
house has both a door to the street 
and a back door to the garden.” The 
magistrate was, of old, called the 
syphogrant, but is now designated as 
the philarch; and over every ten 
syphogrants is a higher functionary 
anciently called the tranibore, and 
now the archphilarch. The sypho- 
grants elect the prince by ballot— 
“they give their voices secretly so 
that it is not known for whom every 
one gives his suffrage.” The prince 
is elected for life, with, however, this 
reservation—* unless he is removed 
upon suspicion of some design to en- 
slave the people.” The syphogrants 
in their council have it for their pecu- 
liar mission to prevent any conspira- 
tion being formed by the prince and 
the tranibores for the enslavement of 
the nation. Mechanics in Utopia have 
their day’s work limited to six hours ; 
the rest of the twenty-four hours being 
by them devoted to hearing lectures if 
they are of a studious turn, or to read- 
ing, eating, sleeping, etc. After sup- 
per, they go in winter to music halls ; 
in summer, to gardens; or they divert 
themselves with games,“ not unlike our 
chess,” between “virtues and vices,” 
in which are represented, in a manner 
combining instruction with amuse- 
ment, “the methods by which vice 
either openly assaults or secretly un- 
dermines virtue; and virtue on the 
other hand resists it.” There are no 
taverns or ale-houses, The Utopians 
prefer iron to gold or silver; they 
make their commonest utensils of what 
to other nations are the precious metals ; 


of silver and gold they also make chains 
for slaves, adding to the infamy of con. 
victs by making them wear golden ear- 
rings or coronets. Pearls they find on 
the coast, and diamonds on the rocks. 
The ambassadors of Anemolia were 
therefore disappointed when, thinking 
to astonish the Utopians by a profuse 
display of gold ornaments, they were 
only derided by this utilitarian race as 
wearers of useless metal. 

As to knowledge, the Utopiars are 
fortunate in having all the wisdom of 
the ancients without the trouble of 
being acquainted with dead languages ; 
for it seems that they themselves have 
made “the same discoveries as the 
Greeks, both in musick, logick, arith- 
metick, and geometry.” Their habit 
of mind, unlike that of the Scotch, is 
rather outer than inner, objective than 
subjective, inclined to practical science 
rather than to metaphysics ; they would 
be unable to understand a definition of 
man in the “aibsiract.” They are ac- 
quainted with astronomy, but eschew 
divination by the stars. Touching the 
causes of things, and the problems of 
moral philosophy, there is by no means 
a perfect agreement among them : they 
have a tendency toward the“ happiness’ 
principle. Such is their aversion to 
war that, when compelled to enter the 
field, they immediately set a price on 
the head of the enemy’s king, or of any 
of his ministers who may have been 
instrumental in bringing about the out 
break of hostilities. The admirers of 
More have been somewhat shocked at 
this practice, more utilitarian than hon- 
orable ; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose he would have consented to such 
a course in a similar conjuncture ; it is 
as an artist, and to complete the neces- 
sary development of the Utopian cha- 
racter, that he has imputed to them this 
utilitarian, positivistic device ; a nation 
which could be brought to regard war 
as an evil, damaging the happiness of 
the greatest number, would not stick 
at sacrificing a few princes in a quiet 
way in order to secure the advantage 
of the many through the ruin of the 
few. More’s account of the high es- 
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teem in which the Utopians hold 
their priests, is, perhaps, more lyrical 
than consistent with the character of 
that imaginary nation ; he makes them 
go so far in their reverence as to bring 
no sacerdotal criminals -to account, the 
punishment of these offenders being 
“left to God and to their own con- 
sciences.” It must be recollected, 
however, that they have but few 
priests, and those chosen with great 
caution. The Utopians have ritual- 
istic tendencies. “They burn incense, 
and other sweet odors, and have a 
great number of wax lights during 
their worship ; not out of any imagin- 
ation that such oblations can add any- 
thing to the divine nature, which even 
prayers cannot do ; but as it is a harm- 
less and pure way of worshipping God, 
so they think those sweet savors and 
lights, together with some other cere- 
monies, by a secret and unaccountable 
virtue elevate men’s souls and inflame 
them with greater energy and cheer- 
fulness during the divine worship.” 
The priests’ vestments “ are parti-co- 
lored ; and both the work and colors 
are wonderful. . . They say that, 
in the ordering and placing those 
plumes, some dark mysteries are re- 
presented, which pass down among 
their priests in a secret tradition con- 
cerning them; and that they are as 
hieroglyphies, putting them in mind of 
the blessings that they have received 
from God, and of their duties both to 
him and to their neighbors.” Raphael 
concludes the book by saying that 
“there are many things in Utopia 
which I rather wish than hope to see 
followed in our gowernments ;” and this 
hint shows the dreamy nature of the 
scheme. The Utopia is, indeed, a 
mere philosophical romance, in which 
More sacrificed to the humanitarian 
tendencies of the age, but which left 
his deep and inner convictions un- 
shaken. His after life showed that 
he was free from any tendency to 
realize the Utopian idea; and the 
more so, perhaps, because he had 
written the Utopia; for there is in 
the utterance of thought a peculiar 
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virtue which clears the mind from 
the effects of a lingering and stagnat- 
ing condition of ideas. Like Plato’s 
Atlantis, the Utopia is an ingenious 
play of fancy rather than a production 
intended to convey serious truths un- 
der a veil; it is alike removed from 
the earnest intensity of thought per- 
vading Cicero’s Republic, and the 
semi-prophetic rapture of Bacon’s 
New Atlantis. And in relation to 
our age, the Utopia serves to show 
that what enthusiasts have imagined, 
under the influence of the modern 
sceptical spirit, had been foreshadow- 
ed and included at the very dawn of 
that spirit, by the comprehensiveness 
of genius ; and that the class of schemes 
which are designated by the name of 
Sir T. More’s production, are as far 
from their practical fulfilment now as 
they were three hundred or three thou- 
sand years ago. 

Like every successful author, More 
had his literary quarrels. The favor 


with which the Utopia had been re- 
ceived, excited the gall of a French 
man of letters, who had already 


broken a few lances with More. ‘This 
Brixius, Brice, or Brie according to 
Rabelais, published a book called 
Anti-Morus, in which he carefully 
raked up every mistake in grammar 
and quantity to be found in More's 
early Latin poem. He punned on 
More’s name, likening it to Méros, 
the Greek word for madman. Eras- 
mus wrote to this critic, charging him 
with being a very child compared 
with More. Sir Thomas speedily pre- 
pared an answer, but Erasmus ad- 
vised him to meet the attack with 
silent contempt. ‘There is nothing so 
galling to fools. More perceived tha 
to be attacked by dunces is an advan- 
tage rather than otherwise. 

It was about that period that Ox- 
ford was convulsed by the introduction 
of Grecian studies. The “ Trojans,” 
as they ealled themselves, evinced an 
implacable hostility toward the “ new 
learning.” Priam, Hector, Paris, 
waged war against Hellenic writings. 
But the tide of grammars, aorists, ac- 
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cents, was no more to be staid than 
the hosts of real invaders at the siege 
of Troy. More played the part of 
Sinon. He wrote to the Oxonians 
that Greek was being learned at Cam- 
bridge, that the king and Wolsey were 
in favor of Greek ; that in the end the 
Trojans would have to be wise; and 
at last the reactionists gave in. 

In 1523, Sir T. More was appoint- 
ed speaker of the house of com- 
mons. This advancement he accepted 
with some reluctance, In his opening 
speech, he besought the clemency of 
the king in behalf of any man who, 
in the house, should chance to speak 
unadvisedly and roughly : “Such is 
the weight of the matter, such is the 
reverent dread that the timorous 
hearts of your naturall subjects con- 
ceive towards your highnesse, (ovr 
most undoubted soveraign,) that they 
cannot in this point rest satisfied, ex- 
cept your gracious bounty therein 
declared, put away the scruple of 
their timorous mindes, and animate 
and encourage them from all doubt; 
may it therefore please your majesty, 
(our most gracious king ) of your great 
goodnesse, to pardon freely, without 
doubt of your dreadful displeasure, 
whatsoever shall happen any man 
to speak in the discharging of his 
conscience, interpreting every man’s 
words, how unseemly soever couched, 
yet to proceed of gocd zeal to the 
prosperity of the kingdome, and the 
honour of your royall person.” Not 
long after, a grant of money being be- 
fore parliament, the cardinal, fearing 
it would not pass the lower house, be- 
thought himself of attending the debate. 
Previously there had been a slight dis- 
agreement or “ garboyle” between the 
cardinal and the honorable members, 
with whom Wolsey was displeased, 
because they were addicted to reveal- 
ing in ale-houses what had been said 
within the walls of parliament. On 
this occasion, therefore, the new speak- 
erurged the necessity of the cardinal’s 
entering the house in full pomp: 
“ Masters,” said Sir Thomus, “ for 
as much as my lord cardinall, not long 


since, as ye all know, laid to our charge 
the lightnesse of our tongues, for things 
spoken out of this house ; it shall not, 
in my judgment, be amisse to receive 
him with all his pomp; his maces, his 
pillars, his poke-axes, his crosses, his 
hat, and great seal, too; that so if he 
blame us hereafter, we may be the 
bolder to excuse ourselves, and lay 
it upon those that his grace bringeth 
hither with him.” The house agreed 
to this, and the cardinal, in a “solemn 
oration,” gave many reasons for grant- 
ing the money ; but the house remain- 
ed silent, He made another appeal: 
* Masters, you have many wise and 
learned men among you, and since I 
am, by the king’s own person, sent 
hither unto you for the preservation 
of yourselves and all the kingdome, I 
think it fit you give me some reason- 
able answer.” Still every man held 
his peace, so that he called them by 
name. Mr. Murray (afterward Lord 
Murray) and several others of * the 
wisest of the louse,” when challenged 
in this way, returned no answer, “ be- 
ing before agreed.” The cardinal ex- 
pressed his surprise at “ this marvel- 
lous obstinate silence,” and called on 
the speaker to answer. Sir Thomas, 
first meekly kneeling upon his knees, 
pleaded that the house was ubashed 
by so illustrious a presence as the car- 
dinal’s ; showed that, besides, the an- 
cient liberty of the house allowed the 
members to be silent; averred that he 
was quite unable to speak in their 
name, “ except every one of them 
could put their several wits into his 
head.” The poor cardinal retired in 
despair, and afterward gave vent to his 
grief by saying to More. in the gallery 
at Whitehall: “ Would to God, Mr. 
More, you had been to Rome wher 
I made you speaker!” “ Your grace 
not offended, so would I too, my lord,” 
rejoined Sir Thomas. Then, with his 
usual kindly tact, he changed the sub- 
ject. 

And now More was to enter on the 
fiercer struggles of the theological are- 
na, He was to write in a weighty, 
but also nervous and popular manner, 
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often condescending to the humorous 
anecdote, or “ merrie tale,” those am- 
ple controversial treatises in which 
was laid the broad foundation stone 
f English prose. Even for sodreamy 
and gentle a thinker, there could be no 
avoiding the contests of the age. The 
times were too stirring for mere literary 
dilettanteism. As Le Bas has remark 
ed, “ Things which, for many a century, 
had been deemed by multitudes im- 
mutable as the laws of nature, were 
now found to contain within themselves 
the elements of a change. The su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiff, more 
especially, had till then been very 
generally regarded as a fundamental 
principle of revealed religion. Yet 
this was precisely the principle against 
which the first violence of the spirit 
now abroad was vehemently directed ; 
and, what was still more astounding, 
the assault against it was either direct- 
ed or assisted by men who had pledged 
themselves to its maintenance by the 
most solemn sanctions which religion 
canimpose, All this cannot have hap- 
pened without a perilous convulsion 
of the public mind. It may be said, 
without the smallest exaggeration, that 
no disturbance in the order of the phy- 
sical world could have produced, in 
many a heart, much more confusion and 
dismay than that which was occasioned 
by this rupture of immemorial preju- 
dices and associations. The fountains 
of the great deep were breaking up be- 
fore their eyes, and the summits of an- 
cient institutions seemed in danger of 
disappearing beneath the deluge.” (Le 
Bas’s Life of Cranmer.) More answer- 
ed an attack which Luther had made on 
the king. In 1525, he wrote a very 
acrid letter against the Reformers, 
urging Erasmus to more decided ac- 
tion. Butthe humanitarian had smail 
anxiety for engaging in these disputes. 
More soon found abundant work for 
for himself. In 1524 or 1525, there 
was published an anonymous tract, en- 
titled the Supplycacion of Beggers, 
which was a virulent attack on the 
clergy. 
Erasmus had said that, under a re- 
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ligious veil, the Reformation movement 
was the quarrel of those who had not 
against those who had. This, the opi- 
nion of most educated men in the six- 
teenth century, appeared to be confirm- 
ed by this tract, which urges a severe 
blow against the church, not on reli- 
gious grounds, but in behalf of the 
poor. In the Supplycacion the king 
is advised to take the wealth of the 
monasteries and give it to the poor, 
In this singular production the long- 
winded sentences of the opening are 
the very whine of mendicants : 


“ Most lamentably complayneth theyre wo- 

full misery unto your highness, your poore, 
the wretched hidous monsters, (on whom 
scarcely for horror any dare loke,) the foule 
unhappy sort of lepers, and other sore people, 
nedy, impotent, blinde, lame, and sike, that 
live only by almesse, name that theyre nom- 
bre is daily so sore increased that all the 
almesse of all the well-disposed people of this 
youre realme is not halfe ynough for to sus- 
teine theim, but that for very constreint they 
die for hunger. And this most pestilent mis- 
chief comen uppon youre saide poore by the 
reason that there is yn the tymes of youre 
noble predecessours passed craftily creypt 
ynto this your realme another sort (not of 
impotent but) of strong puissant and counter- 
feit holy and idell beggers and vacabundes, 
which syns the tyme of theyre first entre by 
all the craft and wilinesse of satan are nowe 
encreased under your sight not onely into a 
great ndbre butalso yntoakingdome. These 
are (not the herdes, but the ravinous wolves 
going in herdes clothing devouring the flocke) 
the bisshoppes, abbottes, priours, deacons, 
archedeacones, suffraganes, prestes, monkes, 
chanons, freres, pardoners, and somners. 
. . The goodliest lordshippes, maners, landes, 
and teritories, are theyrs. Besides this they 
have the tenth part of all the corne, medowe, 
pasture, grasse, colts, calves, lambes, pigges, 
gese, and chickens,” 


He calculates the salaries paid to 
.the clergy as amounting to one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand angels. 
“Whereof not foure hundreth yeres 


passed they had not one peny.” He 
gives historical illustrations to show 
the desirableness of being freed from 
such tributes: “The nobill king Ar- 
thur had never ben abill to have caried 
his armie to the fote of the mountains 
to resist the coming downe of Lucius 
the emperoure if such yerely exactions 
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had ben taken of his people. The 
Grekes had never ben abill to have 
so long continued at the siege of Troie 
if they had had at home such an idell 
sort of eormorantes to finde. The aun- 
cient Romains had never ben abil to 
have put all the hole world under 
theyre obeisance if theyre people had 
byn thus yerely oppressed. The Turke 
nowe yn your tyme shulde never be 
abill to get so moche grounde of Cris- 
tendome if he had yn his empire such 
a sort of locustes to devoure his sub- 
stance.” As it proceeds, the tract be- 
comes more and more nervous and 
iruculent. Irritated by the utterance 
of this “ beggars’ proctour,” More in 
1529 replied in bis Supplycacion of 
Soules. 

This purports to be an appeal from 
the “holy souls in purgatory” to all 
good Christians. The Supplicacion 
of Beggars is called “an unhappy 
boke.” It is urged that “ lacke of be- 
lief in purgatory bringeth a man to 
hell.” He refutes the “ beggars’ proc- 
tour” by showing that Peter’s pence 
was paid before the conquest, and ex- 
claims : “ Oh! the grevouse shipwrak 


of the comen weale; he sayeth that in 
auncient time before the coming of the 
clergye there were but few pore peo- 
ple, and yet thei did not begge, but 
there was gyven them ynough unask- 
ed, because at that time he saith there 
was no clargy. ... In thys place we 


let pas his threfold foly.” He says that 
this * beggars’ proctour” should have 
concluded his “ supplycacion” in such 
terms as these: “ After ye the clergy 
is thus destroied and cast out, then shall 
Luther’s ghospel come in; then shal 
Tyndal’s testament be taken up; then 
shal false heresies bee preached; then 
shal the sacramentes be set at naught ; 
than shal fasting and prayour be ne- 
glected ; then shal holy saints be blas- 
phemed ; . .. then shal the servantes set 
naught by theyr maysters, and vnruly 
people rebell against their rulers ; then 
wyll ryse vp ryflyng and robbery, mur- 
ther and mischief, and playn insurrec- 
cion . . . all which mischief may yet 
be withstanden easilye, and with 
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Godde’s grace so shal it, yf ye suffer 
no such bold beggars to seduce yon 
with sedycyouse billes.” More girds 
on the most substantial armor in the 
Dialogue concerning Heresies, and 
other polemical treatises. He main- 
tains that the church cannot err in the 
interpretations of Scriptare; that ac- 
cording to the teaching of early doc- 
tors it is lawful to venerate images and 
render homage to relics. He argues 
for the real presence, comparing it with 
St. Chrysostom to one man’s face re. 
flected in several mirrors ; all the hosts, 
although in different places, are but one 
body and divine oblation. He adduces 
as one of the reasons for which Tyn- 
dal’s New Testament was burned, that 
in that version the words priests, church 
and charity, are respectively render- 
ed “seniours,” “ congregation,” and 
“Jove.” The word senior, he main- 
tains, would apply “ Englishly” rather 
to aldermen of towns than to priests of 
the church. The word congregation 
ean be applied equally to a company 
of Christians and a company of Turks— 
though the church is indeed a congrega- 
tion, yet every congregation is not the 
ehurch. “ Lyke wysedom was there in 
the change of this word (charitie) into 
love. Forthough charitie be alway love, 
yet isnot, ye wote well, love alway char- 
itie.” He blames that “ greate arche 
heretike Wickliffe” for having taken it 
upon himself to make a new translation 
of the Scriptures. “ Whereas ye hole 
byble was long before his dayes by 
vertuous and wel learned men translat- 
ed into ye English tong, and by good 
and godly people with devocion and 
sobrenes wel and reverently red.” He 
sees no reason why Scripture should 
not be read in the vulgar tongue. Lu- 
ther’s books, however, should be pro- 
scribed, “because his heresies be so 
many and so abominable ;” a “ ich and 
tikling of vanite and vain glory has 
set hym besyde hys minde.” He shows 
that “it is a great token that the world 
is nere at an ende while we se people 
so farre fallen fro God, that they can 
abide it to be content with this pesti- 
lent frantike secte ;” that “fayth may 
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be without charitie, and so fervent that 
it may suffer a payneful death, and yet 
for fault of charitie not sufficient to 
salvacion” He establishes that 
« princes be bounden to punish here- 
tykes.” He charges heretics with be- 
ing wont to perpetrate “outrages, and 
temporall harmes”—with “ destroying 
Christe’s holy sacramentes, pulling 
down Christ’s crosse, blaspheming his 
blessed saints, destroying all devocion.” 
He contrasts “ Saynt Cypryane, Saynt 
Chrisostome, Saynt Gregory, and al 
the vertuous and cunning doctours by 
rowe,” with the doctors “ of this newe 
secte, frere Luther and his wyfe, frere 
Lambert and his wife, and frantike 
Tyndall.” It must be remembered 
that the excesses and seditions brought 
forth by the Reformation in Germany 
were calculated to establish an associa- 
tion between the ideas of religious re- 
former and of rebel; nor does the ex- 
perience of succeeding centuries go 
very far toward destroying this link. 
As a statesman, therefore, if on no 
other ground, More was inclined to- 
ward the display of an uncompromising 
severity. Nor was he alone in this 
tendency. Both in England and on the 
continent, heresy was a crime punish- 
able by law. At the same time, there 
is no reason for thinking that More 
carried his doctrines on that point into 
practice, as Fox, Burnet, and others 
have asserted. This theory is based 
on a passage of Erasmus, which de- 
clares that while More was chancellor 
no one was put to death in England 
for adherence to the new doctrines. 
(Nisard.) In his apology, written af- 
ter his fall, More candidly exposes both 
his opinions and the facts of his ad- 
ministration. He vindicates himself 
from the “lies neither fewe nor small” 
which certain “blessed brethren” had 
industriously spread concerning him. 
“Dyvers of them have said that of 
suche as were in my house while I was 
chauncellour, I used to examine theym 
with tormentes, causynge them to bee 
bounden to a tree in my gardeine, and 
there pituously beaten.” “Of very 
truth, albeit that for a greate robbery, 
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or an heighnous murder, or sacriledge 
in a cburch, I caused sometyme suche 
thynges to be done by some officers of 
the marshalsie, with which orderynge 
of them by their well deserved paine, 
and without any great hurt that after- 
ward should sticke by them, I founde 
out and repressed many such despe- 
rate wretches as elles had not failed to 
have gone farther abrode, and to have 
done to many good folke a greate deale 
much more harme.” 

Only twice did he punish any here- 
tic in this manner—a boy and a luna- 
tic, whose case he thus relates : 


“Another was one whiche, after that he had 
fallen into that frantik heresies, fell soone af- 
ter into plaine, open fransy beside; and al- 
beit that he had therefore bene put ap in 
Bedelem, and afterward by beating and co- 
recion, gathered his remembrance to him, and 
begaune to come again to himself, being 
thereupon set at liberty, and walkinge aboute 
abrode, his olde fransies begaune to fall 
againe in his heade, and I was fro dyvers 
good holy places advertised, that he used in 
his wandering about to come into the churche, 
and there make many mad toies and trifles, 
to the trouble of the good people in the di- 
vine service, and specially would he be most 
busye at the time of most silence, while the 
priest was at the secretes of the masse, about 
the levacion . . . whereupon I, being adver- 
tised of these pageauntes, and being sent 
unto and required by very devout, religious 
folke, to take some other order with him, 
caused him as he came wanderinge by my 
doore, to be taken by the counstables and 
bounden to a tree in the streete before the 
whole towne. and ther they stripped him with 
roddes therefore till he wared weary, and 
somewhat Jonger; and it appeared wel that 
his remembrance was goode enoughe, save 
that it went about in grasing till it was beat- 
en home; for he could than verie well re- 
herse his fautes himselfe, and speake and 
treate very well, and promise to doe after- 
ward as well, and verylye, God be thanked, I 
heare none harme of him now; and of al 
that ever came into my hand for heresye, as 
helpe me God, saving, as I said, the sure 
keping of them, and yet no so sure neither, but 
that George Constantine could stele away ; 
els had never any of them any stripe or stroke 
given them, so much as a fylyppe on the 
forehead.” 


He also gives an amusing instance 
of the manner in which slanderous ac- 
cusations were fabricated against him. 
Simon Fryth, author of the Supplica- 
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tion of Beggars,” charged More with 
having said that “ his heresye shoulde 
coste him the best blude in his body.” 
More answers that : 


“Some truthe they might happe to heare, 
whereupon they myghte buylde theyr lye. 
For so was it that on a tyme one came and 
showed me that Frithe laboured so sore that 
he sweat agayne, in studieng and writing 
against the blessed sacrament; andi was of 
trouth verie heavy to heare that the younge 
fooly the felowe shoulde bestowe suche labour 
about suche a develyshe woorke. For if that 
Fryth (quoth I) swete in laboring to quench 
that faith that al true Christen people have 
in Christe’s blessed body and bloude, which 
all Christen folke veryly, and all good folke 
frutfuly receive in-the fourme of bread, he 
shal Jaboure more than in vayne; for I am 
sure that Frith and al his felowes, with al 
the friendes that are of theyr affiniti, shal 
neither be able to quench and put out that 
faith, and over that if Frythe labour about the 
quenching thereof till he sweate, I would 
some good friend of his shoulde showe hym 
that I feare me sore that Christe wyll kyndle 
a fyre of fagottes for hym, and make hym 
therin sweate the bloud out of his bodye 
here, and straight from hence send hys soule 
for ever into the fyre of hell. Nowe in these 
wordes I neyther ment nor meane that I 
would it wer so. For so help me God and 
none otherwyse, but as I would be glad to 
take more labour, losse, and bodelye payne 
also, then peradventure many a man would 
wene to winne that yonge man to Christe 
and hys true faythe agayne, and thereby to 
preserve and keepe hym from the losse and 
peryll of soule and body both.” 


And in another part of the same 
treatise he declares that “as touching 
heretikes, I hate that vice of theirs, 
and not their persons, and very faine 
would I that the one were destroied, 


and the tothersaved . . . andif all 
the favour and pity that I have vsed 
among them to theire amendement were 
knowen, it woulde I warrant you well 
and plaine appere, whereof if it were 
requysite I could bring forth witnesses 
more than men would wene.” In these 
earnest words is reflected his innocence 
of persecution. These apologies for 
his career as chancellor were written 
after his fall. 

In 1529, More had been made lord 
high chancellor of England. The new 
dignitary had been sounded by the 
king concerning the matrimonial cause. 
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Although Sir Thomas excused himself 
from giving an opinion, on the plea 
that he was no divine, he was evident- 
ly expected ultimately to coneur in 
forwarding the accomplishment of the 
king’s wishes. But More was too can- 
did and unworldly to adopt a policy 
of self-interest. He had foreseen the 
danger of his elevation, and in his open- 
ing speech had alluded to the sword of 
Damogles. One evening he had con- 
fided to Roper that he would gladly be 
tied up in a sack, and thrown into the 
Thames, if only there could be peace 
on earth, unity in the church, and a 
good termination of the divorce ques- 
tion. At last the decisive moment 
came, and Henry requested More to 
take the proposed divorce into consid- 
eration. The chancellor, falling on his 
knees, lamented his inability to serve 
the king in this matter with a safe con- 
science ; he had, he said, borne in mind 
the words uttered by his majesty on 
More’s first entering office, namely, first 
to look unto God, and after God unto 
the king. Henry, concealing his vex- 
ation, expressed a hope that More 
could serve him in other instances. 
Then Cranmer broached his plan, 
and the universities began to dust folios 
and hold grave deliberations on the 
matrimonial cause. Not only Oxford 
and Cambridge, but Paris, Anjou, 
Bruges, Orleans, Padua, Toulouse, 
summoned their doctors, regents, and 
canons, to weigh and consider the im- 
portant question, ‘There was * much 
turning and searching of bookes ;” di- 
vine law, civil law, were carefully dis- 
cussed and examined. ‘There was in 
the realme much preching, one lerned 
man holding against another,” (Holin- 
shed.) Foreseeing the impending 
harvest of determinations and arbitra- 
ments, More perceived that the king 
would marry Anne Boleyn at any cost. 
In May, 1532, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. Henry accepted it in an affable 
manner, and a weight fell from More's 
heart—for the nonce he gave himself 
up to his harmless gaiety. Lady More 
lectured him severely for not having 
taken care of his pecuniary interests 
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when in office, and for relinquishing 
place through a selfish love of ease, 
without thinking of the children. “ Tilly 
vally, what will you do, Mr. More?” 
cried Lady Alice; “will you sit and 
make goslings in the ashes? it is bet- 
ter to rule than to be ruled.” More, 
quietly turning to his daughters, asked 
whether they did not see “that her 
nose standeth somewhat awry.” 

With calm dignity he proceeded to 
reduce his establishment ; sent his jes- 
ter to the lord mayor; and consulted 
with his children on the best means of 
avoiding the breaking up of the family. 
His income was little more than £100 
a year; Lady More must have been 
hard up for pin money wherewith to 
buy gowns, coifs, and stomachers. He 
wrote to Erasmus that he had at last 
obtained freedom from public business ; 
and he had his epitaph inscribed in the 
parish church of Chelsea. He was 
beginning to have a foreboding of ap- 
proaching danger; whether from the 


declining state of his health—he had 
been liable, through much writing, to 


an “ache” in his breast—or his ac- 
quaintance with the king’s character. 
At the height of his friendship with the 
monarch, when congratulated by Ro- 
per on the marks of favor he was re- 
ceiving, More had mournfully answer- 
ed that if Henry, by beheading him, 
could get one castle more in France, he 
would not seruple to do so, During 
several nights, it is said, he had been 
sleepless under the influence of a 
strange, haunting anticipation; he 
prayed for strength, his delicate frame 
being averse to bodily pain—or, as he 
said, “his flesh could not endure a 
fillip.” 

In the mean while the king married 
Anne Boleyn; Cheapside ran with 
claret. Sir Thomas received an order 
to attend the procession, with twenty 
pounds to buy a gown; but he declin- 
ed to be present. The king’s displea- 
sure began to arise. More was much 
esteemed, had considerable influence, 
and his prolonged opposition was any- 
thing but agreeable to Henry. More’s 
enemies began to cast about for a 
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ground of accusation against him. The 
adventure of the Maid of Kent furnish- 
ed them with an opportunity. Elliza- 
beth Barton was a girl of cataleptic 
temperament, who had visions and ut- 
tered prophecies. Unfortunately for 
herself and others, she meddled with 
politics and inveighed against the king. 
More complained to Cromwell that he 
had been accused of communicating 
with that “ nun of Canterbury ;” where- 
as he had written to her, “ Good ma- 
dam, { will hear nothing of other men’s 
matters; and least of allof any matter 
of princes or of the realm.” ‘The poor 
“good madam” was executed at “ Ti- 
burne.” More’s name had been in- 
cluded in the act of attainder, and a 
royal commission was appointed to ex- 
amine him. It soon became apparent 
that the Maid of Kent's case had little 
to do with this prosecution of Sir T. 
More, and that the real question at is- 
sue was, that he should remember the 
king’s former favors and give his con- 
sent to that divorce which the hier- 
archy, parliament, and the universities 
had approved. More answered, meek- 
ly but firmly, that he had hoped to hear 
no more of that matter. In the Maid 
of Kent affair, his innocence was so 
evident that Henry was obliged to 
yield to the pressure of the commis- 
sioners, who besought him on their 
knees to dismiss More from the accu- 
sation. But More knew this was only 
a reprieve. The commissioners had 
assured the king that they would in 
time find another opportunity that 
would serve the royal turn better. 
“ Quod differtur non aufertur,” answer- 
ed More, when his “ Megg” congratu- 
lated him on the bill being withdrawn. 
There had been no chance of getting 
a verdict against him. But a “meet ° 
matter” for his enemies to act upon was 
not long in supervening. The succes- 
sion to the crown for the issue of the 
new marriage, und the king’s ecclesias- 
tical supremacy, became law. An oath 
of allegiance was required. Sir T. 
More and Bishop Fisher were recu- 
sants. More could not be brought to 
imply that the marriage with Catherine 
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had been illegal. His innate nobleness 
made him very little anxious as to the 
consequences of his opposition. The 
Duke of Norfolk gave him advice one 
day. “ By the mass, Mr. More, it is 
perilous striving with princes; there- 
fore I would wish you somewhat to in- 
cline to the king’s pleasure, for, Mr. 
More, ‘ indignatio principis mors est.’” 
We can imagine the sweet smile with 
which More answered, “Is that all, 
my lord? then in good faith the differ- 
ence between your grace and me is 
but this, that I shall die to-day and you 
to-morrow.” 

He was too brave and merry not to 
despise death; but, the day he was 
summoned to Lambeth, he was afraid 
to face his family on his departure. 
Whenever he went down the river, they 
used to accompany him to the boat 
and be dismissed with kisses ; but that 
morning he did not allow them to fol- 
low him. With Roper he took boat to 
Lambeth. There the vicar of Croy- 
don, and many London clergy were 
sworn; after which proceeding, the 
reverend the vicar, “ Either for glad- 


ness or dryness, or else that it might 
be seen ‘ quod ille notus erat pontifici, 
went to my lord’s buttery-bar and call- 
ed for drink, and drank ‘ valde famili- 
ariter.’” (Sir T. More’s Letters.) San- 


cho is ever near Quixote. Without 
blaming those who took the oath, More 
maintained that his conscience would 
not be satisfied if he allowed himself to 
be sworn. In vain did “my lord of 
Westminster” charge him to “ change” 
his conscience, because the great coun- 
cil of the realm had determined on ac- 
knowledging the points at issue. More 
said his opinion was backed by the gen- 
eral council of Christendom. He and 
* Roper were committed to the Tower, 
probably through the influence of 
Queen Anne, who was herself behed- 
ded’ a few years afterward. 

And now his greatness showed itself 
in adversity, as it had before brighten- 
ed his prosperity. He had something 
worse than a vultus instantis tyranni 
to endure, namely, the expostulations 
of his wife. Having obtained leave to 
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visit him, she gave him a lecture in 
her positivistic philosophy : “ I marvel 
that you, who hitherto have been taken 
for a wise man, will now so play the 
fool to lie here in this close, filthy pri- 
son, and be content thus to be shut up 
among mice and rats, when you might 
be abroad at your liberty, and with 
the favour and good-will both of the 
king and his council, if you would 
but do as all the bishops and best learn- 
ed of this realme have done ; and see- 
ing you have at Chelsea a right fair 
house, your library, your gallery, gar- 
den, orchard, and all other necessaries 
so handsome about you, where you 
might, in the company of me, your 
wife, your children, and household, be 
merry, I muse what a God’s name you 
mean here still thus fondly to tarry.” 
His daughter Margaret, ho wever, prov- 
ed a better comfort to him. She, too, 
attempted to persuade him to take the 
oath; he playfully compared her to 
Eve, thinking more of his body than 
his soul. She quoted all the instances 
of great doctors who had taken the 
oath. At last she said that, like Cres- 
sida in Chaucer. she was at her wit's 
end; what could she say more but that 
his jester had said, “ Why does not he 
take the oath? I have done so,” and 
that she herself had taken it? More 
than a year did he stay in that prison, 
to the detriment of his health. He was 
then tried and found guilty. On his 
return from the trial, when he landed 
at the Tower-wharf, his poor daughter 
rushed from the crowd and kissed him 
frantically several times. One more 
letter did he write to her with a coal. 
As he had once written, pecks of “ cole” 
would not have sufficed to express all 
his love for her. He expressed him- 
self much indebted to the king, who 
was sending him out of this wretched 
world. He wanted to go on the scaf- 
fold in his best clothes, and sent the 
executioner a piece of gold. On the 
platform he evinced that mixture of 
gayety and piety which was charac- 
teristic of him. The structure being 
somewhat eranky, “I pray see me up 
safe,” he said, “and for my coming 
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down, let me shift for myself.” He 
then knelt down and said a psalm. 
He then addressed the executioner: 
“Thou will do me this day a greater 
benefit than ever any mortal man can 
be able to give me. Pluck up thy 
spirit, man, and be not afraid to do 
thy office. My neck is very short ; 
take heed, therefore, that thou strike 
not awry, for saving thy honesty.” 
When about to lay his head on the 
block, he craved time to remove his 
beard, “ as that had never committed 
treason.” “So, with great alacrity 
and spiritual joy, he received the fatal 
blow of the axe, which, no sooner had 
severed the head from the body, but 
his soul was carried by angels into ever- 
lasting glory.” 

Margaret bought his head, enclosed 
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it in a leaden box, and it was after- 
ward buried with her at Canterbury. 
In the nineteenth century, the head 
was found, with the metal covering eor- 
roded away in front. (See Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1837.) 

Dr. Lark, rector of Chelsea, and 
More's friend, was so influenced by 
More’s death that he soon after denied 
the supremacy, and was executed. 
More’s death made a deep impression 
on men’s minds throughout Europe. 
When the report of the execution 
reached the king, he looked steadfast- 
ly on Anne, and said, “Thou art the 
cause of this man’s death,” and soon 
after retired in sadness to his chamber. 
Scarcely, however, can readers of his- 
tory deplore a death which brought out 
the beauty of such a character. 
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THE TWO LOVERS OF FLAVIA DOMITILLA. 


BY CLONFERT. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FEAST. 


Tue large clepsydra in the atrium 
of the villa indicated the fourth watch 
of the night, an hour corresponding at 
the winter soistice to one o’clock in the 
morning, of the 8th of the Kalends, 


that is, the 25th of December. The 
slaves had ended their merry-making 
and retired to rest. when Aurelian and 
Sisinnius, led by Zoilus, took their way 
by a by-path over the fields toward 
the Latin road. The path crossed the 
stream and wooded hill néar the villa. 

Standing on the farther slope of the 
hill, they paused to view the city and 
the surrounding country. The dark- 
ness of the early night had been reliev- 


ed by the rays of the moon. Her 
white disc was painted on the sky be- 
tween the luminous edges of the thin 
clouds, which were driven by the wind, 
as if in review, before her face. On 
the earth beneath, moonlight and sha- 
dow pursued each other over the woods 
and uplands. The palaces and mon- 
uments bordering the Latin and Ap- 
pian Ways showed at times as if they 
were roofed with silver. Now and 
again her beams, stretching down like 
white bars between the clouds, rested on 
the roofs, cupolas, and steeples of the 
distant city, which stretched in illimi- 
table magnificence before them, flashed 
out, and the next moment faded like 
a mirage into indistinctness and sha- 
dow. The lights in the streets and 
country villas flickered feebly “ few 
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and far between.” The hum of life 
and business was not, as in the daytime, 
borne on the wind to their ears from 
the metropolis, whose great heart, that 
in a few hours would throb with the 
pulses of renewed activity through all 
its arteries, was at rest,save only where 
the voice of the watchman or of the 
midnight reveller disturbed its slum- 
ber. Turning toward the Appian 
Way, which for fourteen miles was 
lined by a double row of monuments 
—homes for the living and homes for 
the dead—the trees bowed and tossed 
their branches in the fitful gusts like 
hearse-plumes above the tombs. In 
the lulls it was heard wandering and 
moaning within the vaults and the 
columbaria ;* so called because the 
ashes of the departed reposed in bronze 
and earthenware urns, ranged in hun- 
dreds, tier over tier, as in the cells 
ot adove-cote. The branches, dry and 
leafless, pointing their skeleton fingers 
skyward and creaking dolefully, might 
well remind a Greek or Roman im- 
agination of imprisoned genii. And 
the melancholy wail of the breeze 
might be mistaken for that of unearth- 
ly visitants weeping over the remains 
of the dead. 

Having delayed to survey this som- 
bre scene, they continued their journey, 
and soon reached the Latin road, along 
which they proceeded to the Crossway, 
formed by it and the Appian Way about 
a quarter of a mile outside the Capena 
Gate. The old walls built by Servius 
Tullius around the city still remained ; 
through these the gate opened between 
the Aventine and Ceelian hills, nearly 
a mile from the present entrance of the 
“Queen of Highways” into the forum 
through the walls built subsequently 
by the Emperor Aurelian. The Ap- 
pian aqueduct, of which scarce a stone 
remains to-day, rose before them from 
the ground some sixty paces from the 
gate, and, travelling on high arches, emp- 
tied itself into the reservoir within the 
walls, The lofty parapets of this gi- 
gantie structure, which carried the 
water underground for eight miles, 


* From columba, a dove. 
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were marked in the moonlight against 
the sky as if they had been cut from 
pastebvard. Turning their backs to the 
gate and facing southward, they saw that 
great military highway, built by and 
named after the Censor Appius four 
hundred years previously, as it topped 
the undulations of the country until it 
was lost in darkness and distance. Its 
pavement, made of solid blocks of basal- 
tic lava, as the fitful moonlight rested 
on its receding line, might by a stran- 
ger be mistaken for the surface of a 
glancing stream. The death-like still- 
ness of the sepulchral monuments and 
of the mysterious columbaria, and the 
motion of the cypress and other fune- 
real trees interspersed among them, 
contrasted with the living magnificence 
and luxury of the villas, temples, and 
villages by which it passed. It was 
death beside life. The etymology of 
the word monuments* proves that they 
were built designedly beside the pub 
lic roads to warn travellers of the goal 
at which all their earthly journeyings 
would surely end. Thoughts like 
these passed through the minds of 
the three companions ; nor were they 
put to flight by what followed. 

A funeral procession was issuing 
from the gate as they arrived at the 
Crossway. They concealed them- 
selves among the trees of the gardens 
known for ages afterward as those of 
the poet Terence. Without being seen, 
they observed the procession as it 
wended near them. In front of and 
at intervals through it were slaves 

arrying torches, whose glare colored 
the sky and the monuments on either 
side with ared glow. Musicians, play- 
ing mournful strains on the flute, 
the pipes, and the horn, startled the 
silence of the time and place. They 
were aided by mourning females hired 
to chant the funeralsong. After these 
came the mimics, directed by a princi- 
pal, who represented the life and cha- 
racter of the deceased by imitations of 
his words and actions; slaves wear- 
ing the cap of freedom, as a sign that 


* Monumentum, monere mentem, to warn the 
mind. 
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they had been emancipated before his 
death, followed. Some of these bore 
the images of himself and of his an- 
cestors ; others, the civil and military 
crowns he had won, which proved 
him to have been distinguished as a 
citizen and a soldier. The remains 
rested on an ivory couch covered with 
drapery of purple and gold. Behind 
them were the children of the deceased, 
the sons in black mourning, with heads 
veiled; the daughters in white, with 
heads bare, and hair dishevelled. The 
quick march of the procession, the rest- 
less flames of the torches, and the act- 
ing of the mimics seemed sirangely out 
of place with the sad occasion, and mu- 
sic, with the dirge of the female mourn- 
ers and the silence or suppressed sobs 
of the children of the departed. It was 
another picture of life and death beside 
each .other—a union so frequent with 
the ancients. 

“ There goes the funeral of Senecio,” 
said Zoilus. 

“ Herenius Senecio, the senator! 
What, did he too incur the imperial 
anger?’ asked Aurelian. 

“He wrote a life of the proconsul 
Priscus, at the request of the widow 
Faunia.” 

“Is it Priscus who was put to death 
for the poem in which he was sus- 
pected to have caricatured under ficti- 
tious names the emperor's divorce 
from his wife ?’ 

“The very same.” 

“ Senecio,” said Sisinnius, “ ought to 
have been taught by the fate of Rusticus, 
who was executed for having written 
the life of Thrasea at the request of 
Arria, Faunia’s mother. But he was 
always outspoken and headstrong in 
defence of friendship and truth. Her- 
mogenes of Tarsus, who met a like 
fate for a like offence, was another ex- 
ample to warn him.” 

“ Well, well,” said Aurelian, “I do 
not wonder that Tacitus prefers to 
drudge as a civil officer in a distant 
province to remaining at Rome, al- 
though his great father-in-law Agri- 
cola, the conqueror of Britain, needs 
him to cheer his sinking spirits; nor 
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that Pliny keeps himself so quiet and 
hidden.” 

“It was reported that Pliny was to 
have delivered Senecio’s funeral ora- 
tion,” said Zoilus. 

“ Pliny in the affair of Bebius Masia 
showed himselfa man of courage. But 
he has too much sense, I think, to do 
such an unnecessary thing in the pre- 
sent state of the imperial temper,” said 
Aurelian. 

“ Yes, indeed, when we see the po- 
etess Sulpicia in danger of her head 
for her ode on the expulsion of the 
philosophers; when booksellers are 
crucified ; and when only those escape 
who, like Josephus, Juvenal, Martial, 
and Quinctilian, lay the unction of flat- 
tery unblushingly on, it were madness 
to attempt it. Alas!” continued Sisin- 
nius, “ are we not returning to a worse 
barbarism than that of the iron age ? 
Philosophy, history, and poesy divine 
in exile, in prison, or in the tombs! 
Never was there an age that had more, 
purer, or nobler names to inscribe on 
the roll of fame! And all at the whim 


of one man who calls himself a god, 


and who thinks he proves his divinity 
by having the road to the capitol crowd- 
ed with the flocks to be immolated to 
his statue!” 

“Tt is the story of arbitrary authority 
invested in individuals from the mon- 
arch to the slave-owner, when its influ- 
ence is not directed by humanity or 
religion,” said Aurelian. 

“ Ay,” interposed Zoilus, “and to 
the slave himself, who is by law al- 
lowed a vicarious ownership (do- 
minium vacartum) over others. The 
little tyrant who has not the fulness 
of power is the worst ; he always strives 
to swell himself to the bull size, like the 
frog in the fable, and tramples on the 
feelings where he cannot tread out the 
lives of his victims, just as recklessly 
as the elephant in the arena tramples 
on the corns of the gladiators. One of 
these, whom I know well to my cost, 
compassed the death of Senecio, and is 
likely to bring red ruin to many others 
before he dies himself.” 

“ Who is he?” asked Aurelian. 
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“ Arthus, who has crept up from low 
life to high favor with the powers that 
be.” 

“ Arthus!” exclaimed Sisinnius, “the 
poor wretch! whose suspiciousness and 
unbridled impulsiveness of tongue and 
passion have left him without a sincere 
friend in the profession, into whica he 
has worked his upward way without any 
education to fit him for it. He is only 
a craze of one idea; every one secretly 
laughs at his assumption of rank, know- 
ing his origin; at his assumption of 
professional knowledge, knowing his 
Beeotie ignorance ; and at his assump- 
tion of power, knowing how he acquir- 
ed it.” 

“TI can tell you, it is no laughinz 
matter for the poor slaves, most of 
whom are his own countrymen, whose 
very blood he is coining into stone for 
that labyrinthine temple of which Do- 
mitian has permitted him to be the 
architect and builder. A joke perpe- 
trated by Senecio in the life of Crispus 
with regard to this building is said to 
have angered him. Senecio compared 
the temple to the Cretan labyrinth, and 
said the congregation would require a 
thread to find their way out.” 

“There was another cause of Ar- 
thus’s hatred of Senecio. In early life 
he proposed for the hand of Senecio’s 
cousin. The first moment she saw him, 
she afterward declared she would as 
soon marry one of the brick walls he 
has since been building; because his 
heart, filled only with facts, figures, and 
money, seemed as cold, hard, and blood- 
less as the bricks and stones themselves. 
It is reported that she has since become 
a Christian. Unfortunately this creature 
Arthus has somehow found access to 
Domitian’s car, and manages with un- 
suspicious adroitness to have the first 
story about those who displease him. 
Less cruel natures than Domitian’s 
find it hard to rise above prejudices 
that have once preoccupied their judg- 
ments.” 

“ Well, well, it is a sad state of things. 
The Christians have, I often imagine, 
been sent in punishment for our having 
fallen away from the stern virtues of our 


ancestors, as the locust-clouds are sent in 
the East. But,” continued Aurelian, 
“the less we say in this style the better, 
if we do not wish to join Senecio in his 
voyage over the Stygian lake. Even 
here the proverb may apply: ‘ Silve 
habent aures.’” 

“Yes,” said Sisiznius, “ here we are 
at the beginning of the ancient tombs, 
amid the mighty dead whose names 
are the morning-stars of our history !” 

They walked silently and passed the 
monument of Horatia. Of eut stone, 
it was, after more than seven centuries, 
in good preservation: nay more, in the 
nineteenth century, after twenty-seven 
hundred years, it is comparatively un- 
touched by the hands of time and 
weather, She had been killed by her 
victorious brother, the last of the three 
Horatii, because she wept for her be- 
trothed, one of the Curiatii, slain by him 
in the contest of Rome and Alba for 
superiority. The sepulchres of the 
Metelli, of the Scipios, and of other 
noble families stood near the Cross 
road not far from the gate. 

Pointing to these, Sisinnius spoke as 
if giving utterance to a train of thought 
that had occupied his mind: 

“Where are they now—the great, 
the noble, the heroic men, by whose 
martial deeds and unselfish patriotism 
the foundations of Roman greatness 
were placed? Is this all that remains 
of them—a hollow tomb raised as in 
mockery over a little ashes, if even so 
much of them after five or six hundred 
years be left? Alas! Aurelian, does 
not death make you sad to think on 
it?” 

“ Yes ; and therefore I put it away, 
on the epicurean principle that it in- 
creases the misery of the destiny that 
inflicts it on us.” 

“Yet our ancestors did not take 
that view, and they have had repute 
for wisdom. They built their tombs in 
public places to remind living genera- 
tions of the fleeting character of all 
things human. They placed a horse’s 
head over the inscriptions as a symbol 
that death is only the commencement 
of another and a longer journey. If 
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the epicurean philosophy be true, they 
were deceived ; but,if they were right, 
we are wrong in turning our gaze away 
from death, which, alas! is a terrible 
reality! Would it not be wiser to 
try and pierce the mystery of that 
horse’s head, to draw aside the veil 
that shrouds that journey from our 
sight ?” 

“ Men like Plato, and Socrates, and 
Cicero, have endeavored to do so in 
every age, and have failed. The great 
doubt, whether there be a_ hereafter 
or not, still puzzles the world. How 
can we hope to remove it when these 
giants fail? It is much better for our 
peace and happiness to follow the com- 
mon belief in elysium and in the gods, 
and to drown the thought of death in 
forgetfulness, and toenjoy the pleasures 
of the present.” 

« It is a hard alternative, especially 
when the insecurity of the present is 
brought so strikingly before us by the 
passing away of men like Senecio and 
Priscus, and those of whom we were 
speaking. To believe in elysium and 


the gods is to rest our faith and hope 


on the creations of the poets. Enjoy- 
ment of the present does not bring 
happiness ; and, even if it did, when 
these pleasures are over, (and we don't 
know how soon,) what is to follow 2 
But yesterday Senecio, whose funeral 
we have witnessed, swayed the senate 
by his reason and eloquence. Does 
nothing of him remain now but the 
ashes gathered from the pyre? Why 
have the generations gone before erect- 
ed those vast monuments, if all that is 
left be the dust in the urn? Fitter 
let it be borne by the wind over the 
face of the earth, if no spirit remain to 
take an interest in its preservation! 
Are the souls of the mighty dead, who 
slumber in those tombs around, ‘ noth- 
ing but a name®*? Like the blast 
which bends the forest, and then, dis- 
persed in air, is felt and heard no 
more? Oh! my blood runs cold to 
think it! 

“ And yet there is no certainty it is 
not so—no hope, after so many attempts, 
of now obtaining it. Better, then, en- 
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joy the present and leave the future to 
fate,” said Aurelian. 

“No hope, no certainty !” repeated 
Sisinnius twice over, “ no hope, no cer- 
tainty! And death approaching with 
his inevitable lance set! It may be 
to-day, it may be to-morrow. Oh! is 
it not a wretched destiny that keeps us 
thus in the dark? We come we know 
not whence, we go we know not whither. 
Like persons lowered into a deep pit, 
we see a little sky above, but our gaze 
cannot penetrate on either side of us. 
Is there no delivery from this state of 
prison and anguish? What wretched- 
ness is equal to that of the last sad mo- 
ment? Who but the fool or madman, 
with such daily reminders of earthly 
life’s vanity and shortness, can be deaf 
to the approaching footfalls of death?” 

They had now arrived at the valley 
extending to the left, and watered by 
the fountain of Egeria. Here it was 
that the nymph dictated the laws to 
Numa. The valley contained also a 
temple of the Cameenz, and a sacred 
grove. At a little distance was a large 
village. The poet Juvenal complains 
that in the reign of Domitian pomp- 
ous marble had displaced the grass of 
the vale and concealed the rock from 
which the water gurgled ; and that the 
fountain, the temple, and the wood 
were owned and occupied by Jewish 
beggars : 

** Hoc sacri fontis nemus, et delubra locantur 
Judeis, quorum cophinus fenumque supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat sylva Cameenis.” 

Juv. Sat. iil, 

Juvenal and the pagans of his time 
frequently confounded the Christians 
with the Jews. But the acts of early 
martyrs, like those of St. Cecilia, clearly 
show that the Jews alluded to in these 
verses were Christians, perhaps con- 
verted from Judaism. The surmise 
of the Abbé Gueranger is most likely 
true, that, when the Emperor Claudius 
banished “the Jews” from Rome on 
account of their dissensions, the Christ- 
ians also were forced to leave the capi- 
tal for a short time ; but after their re- 
turn many of them settled in this place 
outside the walls, and occupied the vil- 
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lage called Vicus Camenarum, where 
they seem to have rented the fountain 
as well as the temple and grove. Here 
they could dig vaults, open subterra- 
nean galleries wherein to bury their 
dead, and to hide themselves in times 
of persecution. What confirms this 
supposition is, that here within the 
bowels of the earth commence the som- 
bre galieries of the Christian cata- 
combs. The statesmen and soldiers 
of pagan Rome sleep the long sleep of 
ages above, in monuments rising to the 
face of heaven, with all the surround- 
ings of material greatness; while the 
champions and martyrs of the church 
repose in their lowly niches beneath, 
where a ray of sunlight never pene- 
trates. What a contrast is here sym- 
bolized, and how true! The pride of 
the world raising itself like Lucifer to 
heaven, and the lowliness of the church 
bowing its head with Christian humi- 
lity, and submitting to be trampled in 
the earth! As it was in the beginning, 
so it is, so it will be to the end. 

At this point of the road Zoilus 
paused to impress upon his companions 
the rules by which they were to be 
guided. They were to pretend to be 
converts to the faith. He had suceced- 
ed in convincing those who had guard 
of the avenues to the Christian meet- 
ing-place that Aurelian and Sisinnius 
would make open profession of the new 
religion but for the dangers with which 
such a step would surround them and 
those dear to them; that they were eager 
to be instructed privately as neophytes ; 
and that they asked to be admitted to 
the Christmas celebration in order to 
witness the ceremony by which one so 
dear to them as Flavia Domitilla 
was about consecrating herself to God. 
They did not wish, however, that Fla- 
via or Theodora should be aware of 
ther presence or of their conversion. 
Zoilus, who had been baptized bySt. Po- 
lyearp at Smyrna, and who had made 
the Roman Christians believe that he 
was a zealous member of the church, 
succeeded in convincing them of tie 
truth of his representations, and in ob- 
taining admission for Aurelian and Si- 


sinnius to the feast. The visits of Cle- 
ment to the house of the latter, toge- 
ther with the conversion of Theodora 
and Flavia, rendered these representa- 
tions plausible. 

Not far from the Egerian valley is : 
semicircular underground chamber of 
large dimensions. It was the only one, 
to which at this early time the name of 
cata-tomh, (meaning a place near the 
tombs,) or catacomb, (meaning a deep 
and low place, or place of temporary 
rest,) was given. In after times the 
name has been applied to all the ceme. 
teries radiating from the Vatican and 
underlying the city and the country 
for many miles. Some authors ascribe 
this chamber to a pagan origin. How- 
ever this may be, it presents interiorly 
the appearance of a chapel much more 
spacious than most of those which 
have been dug out of the Roman cam- 
pagna. Opening into it is a room 
which is said to have been occupied by 
many popes during the persecutions. 
In a corner of it there is a pontifical 
throne in marble. <A circular bench, 
also of marble, still clings to its ruined 
walls ; this is supposed to have been 
used by the priests and other minis- 
ters. In its centre is an ancient altar, 
at the base of which the orifice of a 
pit, or well, over which it was erected, 
is visible. Twelve arched tombs built 
into the walls form a cincture round 
it. In this well, according to an old 
tradition preserved and believed by St. 
Gregory, the bodies of Saints Peter 
and Paul were hidden by the oriental 
Christians, whoattempted to steal these 
precious relics from the Roman city, 
but were prevented by a thunder-storm. 
After having been transferred thence 
to the Vatican grotto, they were a se 
cond time, in the reign of Heliogabalus, 
brought back for preservation, and for 
a time to the same place of conceal- 
ment, 

Here, on the occasion of which we 
write, we find the chiefs of the Chris- 
tian church assembled. The rumors 
and near approach of persecution in- 
duced Pope Clement to select it for the 
celebration of the feast. Here they 
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could better avoid suspicion : their com- 
ing and going would be easily mistaken 
by outsiders for the visits of those 
whom curiosity or affection drew to 
the pagan monuments. 

Many missionary churches in Asia, 
Africa, Gaul, and other countries had 
sent delegates, who were now convers- 
ing with Pope Clement in the room 
next the chapel. These delegates car- 
ried letters from the bishops and 
churches by whom they were delegated ; 
and, having set out long before the fes- 
tival and visited other churches on their 
way, they were able to give a faithful 
report of the progress and condition of 
the faith in the countries through 
which they journeyed. There was An- 
dronicus, a priest of Corinth, who 
brought the sad tidings of the apostle 
St. John’s arrest at Ephesus. 

“Have you heard,” said the pope, 
“when he is likely to be in Rome?” 

“No; but the galley in which he 
sailed left the port of Corinth two days 
before my departure. Owing to the 


crowds coming to the Saturnalia at 
Rome, it was thought she was delayed at 


Ostium until after the festivities, when 
he is to be brought before the emperor 
himself.” 

“Q my children! let us pray that 
God may soften the tyrant’s heart, and 
that this last golden link between our 
time and that of our divine Master may 
not be yet taken away by martyrdom.” 

“I have been told by one of the 
brethren who was in Ephesus on the 
day of his arrest that the blessed John 
himself assured the faithful that he had 
much yet to do and suffer before his 
hour would come.” 

“ Thanks and glory be to God for 
this glad tidings,” fervently ejaculated 
Clement. “ We shall try, and, if pos- 
sible, have an interview with him.” 

The churches of Antioch and of Al- 
exandria had also representatives: in 
the meeting. The latter see, founded 
by St. Mark, who had been commis- 
sioned by St. Peter for that purpose, 
was described as being in a most flou- 
rishing state, From Gaul had come 
the missionary priest Galbinus, who 
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had travelled through the Black Forest, 
and found many Christian communities 
among its fustnesses and along the 
Rhine and Rhone. He had delayed 
for a week at Marseilles, where he was 
entertained by Lazarus and Martha. 
Mary Magdalen he had not met; but 
the fame of her penitential life in a 
solitude outside of that city had spread 
far and wide, and filled the whole dis- 
trict with a holy odor. From Mar- 
seilles he had journeyed by the coast un- 
til he reached the Flaminian road, At 
the foot of the maritime Alps he had 
met many Christians practising the 
evangelical counsels in seclusion and 
peace. Thus the holy pope, through 
the delegates from the various churches, 
had full and detailed information as to 
the condition, prospects, and number of 
the faithful in.the different regions of 
Christendom. 

There was one visitor who more than 
others riveted the attention of all. This 
was Nicodemus,*.who had taken our 
Lord’s body down from the cross. He 
arrived later than the others. When 
he entered, he knelt to receive Pope 
Clement's blessing ; but the latter, em- 
bracing, kissed him on the cheek, and 
said : 

“My father and friend! It is I 
who ought to receive yours, I have 
heard you were in the city for some 
days. Why not have come sooner to 
visit us ?” 

“ Yes, holy father ;f [arrived in the 
city two days ago, and received from the 
kindness of some of my own nation, 
who after the fall of Sion came to re- 
side in Rome, that hospitality and treat- 
ment which the wearied traveller re- 
quires. The last persecution—for I 
was then here—taught us all a lesson 
not to create suspicion by visiting pre- 
maturely the locality in which the 
brethren meet or the presbyter re- 
sides. Hence, though I had learned 
the secret of where you intended cele- 
brating the feast, I deemed it well to 
delay my visit to the eve of it.” 

* It is very probable, says Tillemont, that Nicode- 
mus visited Rome toward the end of the first century. 


+ “ Papa sancte,” a usual mode of addres: 
bishops in the early ages. 
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“ Always cautious, Nicodemus,” said 
Clement. alluding to the furtive night 
visit paid by Nicodemus to our divine 
Lord ; but he checked the smile that 
played on his face, as he saw the tears 
rolling down the old man’s cheeks. 

“ Pardon, pardon, my friend and 
brother! I did not mean to say aught 
painful.” 

“Nor have you. But I am over- 
come, in spite of myself, whenever I 
remember the eyes which beamed out 
upon me through the darkness of that 
night, and the face so transcendently 
beautiful, so tenderly compassionate, 
20 profoundly sorrowful! That face 
and look are impressed here”—he laid 
his hand .upon his heart—“I always 
bear them about with me like precious 
relics, which supply ample matter for 
my meditations. In the brightness of 
the day those sorrowful eyes shine out, 
in the darkness of night that beauteous 
face is luminous ; in the desert and in 
the forum they alike are my compan- 
ions, as they shall be to the grave.” 

He was silent. His eyes and thoughts 
seemed turned inward ; the former as 


if riveted with dazzled, loving gaze on 
some unseen object which wholly filled 


the latter. After some moments, dur- 
ing which those present looked on in 
wonder, he became conscious of their 
presence and slightly embarrassed. 

Clement, not seeming to notice the 
embarrassment, said : 

“ What changes have taken place 
since you and I became acquainted 
first! Having delayed beyond the 
midnight hour on Mount Calvary, I 
was brought by blessed Paul, with 
whom I was then travelling, to your 
house, I regret that altered circum- 
stances and thickening clouds compel 
me to make a return of hospitality in 
these poor quarters. All are welcome ; 
none more so than Nicodemus. I know 
all are satisfied while we have Him for 
whose love we resign all near us under 
the clouds,” He pointed and bowed 
reverently toward the chapel, and then 
retired to prepare for the celebration 
of the sacred mysteries. 

Meanwhile the eyes of all were fixed 
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with curiosity on Nicodemus. His coun- 
tenance was of the most decided Jewish 
caste. His face bore the wrinkles of 
over a hundred years ; but his frame, 
like the sturdy oak whose surface may 
be serried by. ages, did not present the 
appearance of decayed strength or 
health. 

The visitors and guests of Clement 
entertained themselves with anecdotes 
of their respective missions ; of the di- 
vers ways in which Providence had 
enlightened them with the true faith; 
of the countries through which they 
had preached, the people they had con- 
verted, the adventures they had met, 
and the miracles by which God had 
aided and rescued them. A history 
such as has never been, and cannot 
now be written, might be gathered 
from these conversations. A great 
many, especially the younger portion, 
felt a wish to question Nicodemus. 
They desired to hear from bis own 
lips more of that beautiful face and 
those shining eyes that affected his 
imagination so much. ‘They knew he 
referred to his nocturnal interview with 
the Redeemer ; but they longed to hear 
more. 

‘‘ Pardon me, venerable father,” said 
Andronicus, with more courage than 
the others. “we would like to hear 
from yourself the history of your first 
interview with him. We do not ask 
through idle curiosity, but because 
we love to hear every little thing about 
him.” 

“ That evening and night, my child- 
ren—you will excuse the liberty one 
so much older than yourselves takes in 
thus addressing you—that evening and 
night will never leave my memory. 
It was summer time. I was strol- 
ling to ‘drink the evening air’ be- 
yond the Taffa gate. The ringing 
laughter and white garments of the 
young people, as they visited the springs 
outside the walls, aided with the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the atmosphere and 
scenery in dispelling feelings of void 
and loneliness, which—I could not ac- 
count for it—had been for some months 
creeping over me. I felt az if there 
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were nothing in life to satisfy my heart. 
It was the hour for the evening sacri- 
fice ; I heard the trumpets of the Le- 
vites ringing out through the evening 
calm; and I saw the column of sacrifi- 
cial smoke rising up from the temple, 
like a pillar of sand in the desert, 
through the clear air, until it was flat- 
tened by the far vault of heaven into 
fleecy clouds, which hung about its 
summit like the frescoes of a Corin- 
thian capital. I stood to admire the 
beauty of its height and rounded 
straightness, when I was struck by 
an unusual glow in the heavens. I 
saw distinctly formed in the sky a 
golden crown, which seemed upheld 
over the inner court of the temple by ¢ 
chain of sparks, as if suspended from 
the column of smoke. I was drawn 
toward the place; and after a quarter 
hour’s hurried walk found myselt at 
the avenue leading up to the temple. 
I was soon at the entrance, and, pass- 
ing through the outer court, entered the 
open one of Sacrifice, over which the 
crown appeared to rest. The incense 
from the Levites’ censers was ascend- 
ing in curls about the column of sacri- 
ficial smoke like a binding of white 
ribbon about a black column. The 
court and side galleries were crowded. 
I lost sight of the golden crown; and 
begaa to fancy it was some play of 
imagination working on the sunset co- 
lors. I sought a remote corner of the 
hall, and, feeling a peculiar influence 
over me, bowed profoundly in the 
depths of my own soul before the ma- 
jesty of Jehovah. Raising my eyes 
toward the smoking altar, I was seized 
with awe and terror in beholding the 
self-same crown resting over the head 
of a worshipper, who prayed in the 
shadow of a pillar. When the cere- 
mony was over, managed to get a 
glimpse of the face, which I recognized 
as that of Jesus of Nazareth. His 
eyes overflowed with tears. I yearn- 
ed in my heart toward him by an al- 
most invincible impulse; but I was 
afraid of being seen speaking to one 
so humble and so suspected. I waited 
and watched him on bis way home. I 
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followed him in the dusk as he hurried 
along a street. which I afterward saw 
him mark with footprints in his own 
blood. Turning suddenly at the cross 
formed by the road from the palace of 
Herod the Ascalonite and that now 
known as the ‘ Dolorous Way,’ he 
addressed me : : 

“* What do you seek, Nicodemus ?” 

“T was startled by the sound of my 
own name, not dreaming that he knew 
it; and I glanced hurriedly up and 
down the arms of the Crossway to see 
if any one were within ear-shot. 

“+ Be not alarmed, he said, in a 
voice which fell with velvet softness on 
mine ear. ‘If you wish aught of me, 
enter here.’ And he led the way to an 
humble house on the street to Calvary. 
There were two men, one young, witha 
cheek of downy softness, and the other 
middle-aged, with beard of bristling 
gray and fiery eye, awaiting him. 

“* Rabbi! they both exclaimed with 
glad surprise ; but they hesitated when 
they saw me. For, as I afterward 
learned, they both recognized me as 
a member of the Jewish council, and 
therefore set me down as an enemy of 
their Master, 

“* Peter, he said, ‘John and you 
will retire to another room. This man 
wishes to speak to me alone.’ 

«¢ But, Rabbi,’ said Peter impulsive- 
ly, ‘do you know that he is one of — 

“+ Peter! knew him before I saw 
him. DoasI direct.’ And Peter with 
reluctance left the room. 

We were alone. Regarding me with 
a look which seemed to penetrate my 
whole being to the most hidden secrets 
and littleness of my soul, he again ask- 
ed: 

“* What do you seek, Nicodemus ?” 

“*Rabbi!? I ventured to say, sub- 
dued as I was by the mild radiance of 
those piercing eyes, ‘we all know 
you are from God, for no one can work 
the wonders you perform it God be 
not with him. [seek knowledge of the 
kingdom that is promised,’ 

‘*» Amen, amen!’ he answered sol- 
emnly, ‘I say to you, no one can see 
that kingdom who is not born anew of 
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water and the Holy Spirit’” Here 
Nicodemus related the conversation 
the substance of. which is recorded in 
the third chapter of St. John’s gospel. 

“ At parting.” continued Nicodemus, 
“T told him that, if at any time I could 
be of service, I would be glad to render 
it. I shall never forget the answer: 
‘My hour is not yet come. When it 
is, your charity shall not be forgotten. 
It will be your office to clothe for the 
last time the nakedness of this temple!’ 
He pointed to himself. I did not then 
know his meaning: but, when I saw 
his bloodless body on hia blessed mo- 
ther’s lap, and had the happy privilege 
of preparing it for burial, I remember- 
ed and understood his words.”’ 

“T have heard a varied account of 
our Lord’s personal appearance,” said 
Damian, one of the missionaries, an 
drishman,* or, as the old annalists have 
it, a Scotus by birth. “ My venerated 
master, Joseph of Arimathea, who had 
many opportunities of seeing him, said 
that he at one time wore on his sacred 
humanity all the charms of godlike 
beauty, and at another presented in 
appearance almost the opposite ex- 
treme ?” 

“I remember distinctly the night I 
saw him in the court of the temple. 
I knelt beside him; and in the glare 
of the many lights saw every line and 
undulation of the golden ringlets that 
floated down his neck and shoulders. 
They were not of one color. At the 
summit they glowed with more than 
star-like brilliancy, which faded into 
other dazzling hues reflected from each 
undulation to their extremities. They 
talk of the colors of the rainbow ; these 
were all exhausted in the surpassing 
loveliness of that noble head, above 
which the air-formed crown rested like 
a glory. When I saw his face as he 
rose from his knees, though sad in its 
expression as fancy in its furthest flight 
could paint it, it beamed with a beauty 
such as lover's eye never invested the 


* Scotia, the ancient name of Ireland. In the 
reign of Domitian an Irish prince was a guest at the 
court. Joseph of Arimathea is said to have preached 
the gospel in the British Isles, At this time Britain 
was first discovered to be un island. 
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beloved with, such as I shall never see 
until I gaze on it again, as I hope, in 
that kingdom, where, after God's increat- 
ed beauty, it increases the happiness 
of the glorified to behold it. Once 
again Isaw him. But,oh! how chang- 
ed the human beauty of that face divine 
and those golden ringlets. They were 
matted in uncombed confusion with 
dried and drying clots of blood! The 
face was disfigured and ugly. I could 
scarcely imagine him the same person 
I had met in the court of the temple. 
These different appearances under dif- 
ferent circumstances will no doubt ac- 
count for the varying descriptions of 
him given by those who saw him.’* 

During the recital the old man’s 
cheeks were wet with tears and his 
voice often trembled. 

It was now after two o’clock, the 
hour appointed for the commencement 
of the celebration. 

St. Justin, in his first apology to the 
Antonines, describes the manner in 
which the Christians celebrated their 
Sundays and other feasts. They met 
before sunrise and sang a hymn in 
praise of the Redeemer; then lessons 
from the Old and New Testaments were 
read, with the addition of prayers for 
the wants of the faithful and the con- 
version of the unbelievers; the presid- 
ing presbyter, who is a bishop or a 
priest, addressed the congregation ; and 
finally, taking bread, blessed and brake 
it, saying, * This is my body ;’ and in like 
manner he blessed and consecrated the 
chalice, saying, ‘ This ts the cup of my 
blood’? The saint who was living at 
the period of which we write states the 
doctrine of the real presence and of the 
sacrifice as clearly as words can ex- 
press them, 

Clement, with his assistant deacon 
and subdeacons, sat in front of the altar. 
On the seats on each side were Nico- 
demus, Andronicus, Damianus, and the 
other clergy and missionaries. Aure- 
lian and Sisinnius were astonished to 


* Tradition is divided as to our Lord’s personal ap- 
pearance ; some of the holy fathers describe him as 
a specimen of manly beauty ; others say the contrary. 
We have borrowed from the letter of a Ruman ollicer 
then in Judea, 
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observe that their acquaintance and 
friend Clement was the chief in the 
Christian assemblage; and that his 
principal minister, in fact, his attendant 
deacon, was Vitus, the young officer of 
the imperial household, who had made 
himself so remarkable the night of the 
emperor’s feast. But their amaze- 
ment was doubly increased when, after 
the clergy had taken their seats, a pro- 
cession of females veiled in 
emerged from: a side-door and knelt 
before Clement, opposite the centre of 
the altar. In front were two matrons, 
and between them the slender figure of 
a younger female, whose head and 
shoulders were concealed by a white 
veil. Aurelian’s breath came _ thick 
and fast; Sisinnius, too, was excited. 
But Zoilus by a significant pressure 
restrained any open manifestation of 
their feelings. 

The hymn chanted was composed 
specially by one of the brethren for 
the time and feast. It was as foilows: 


CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


The flocks lay on the midnight plains, 
Where Jacob tended his of old,* 
Where David woke his earliest strains 
And sang the Lion of Judah’s fold, 
Gloria, gloria, gloria in excelsis Deo ! 


When suddenly the skies grew bright, 
And angel choirs in countless throng, 
With flashing wings, lit up the night, 
And chanted, as they passed along, 
Gloria, gloria, gloria in excelsis ! 


“ Now glory be to God on high, 
And peace on earth to fallen man ;” 
With star-like clearness through the sky, 
*Twas thus the angel anthem ran, 
Gloria, gloria, gloria in excelsis ! 


We saw them by the new star’s light 
Above the stable where He lay ; 
We watched them through the livelong mght, 
And through the heavens we heard them say, 
Gloria, gloria, gloria in excelsis ! 


After the hymn had been sung and 
the lessons from the sacred Scriptures 
had been read, the pope addressed the 


assembly in earnest words. He spoke 
of the mystery of the incarnation and 
the birth of the Redeemer, by which 
the promises made to the patriarchs 
and prophets were fulfilled. He said 


* The plains of Bethlehem, where Jacob had tended 
the flocks of his father-in-law, and David chose of his 
father. 


black’ 
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that there were amongst them that 
night those who, during his earthly 
life, had conversed with the “ Word 
made flesh.” He pointed out Nico- 
demus, who had taken the lifeless body 
of the Master down from the cross, and 
who had the singular privilege of see- 
ing Christ arisen in his glorified hu- 
manity. “ We, therefore,” he conclud- 
ed, “have no reason to repine, for we 
know in whom we trust. We may be 
poor in subjection, exposed to persecu- 
tion. The amphitheatre and the beasts, 
the prison, the rack, and other tortures 
may await us. But we are not like 
those who have no hope, no security 
of the unseen hereafter. We depend 
on that love which induced him to allow 
himself to be nailed in agony on the 
cross, and, what is more, to be yoked, 
as it were, not only for time, but for 
eternity, to a body of flesh and blood 
like ours. That love is the guarantee 
that he will use his power to raise us 
up as he has promised, if it be our 
happy lot to ‘ confess him before men’ 
by the shedding of our blood. And of 
his power how can we doubt? Te 
who, when dead himself, yet was able 
to raise himself from the tomb up to a 
glorious and impassible existence, has 
power, now that he is seated in glory 
at the Father’s right hand, to do the 
same for us. Let us not be sad, then, 
like those who have no hope. Let us 
gird ourselves for the contest before 
us.’ And he proceeded to strengthen 
his audieuce by showing how little the 
short sufferings of time were when ba- 
lanced by the weight of glory to follow 
for ever. He then continued the cere- 
monies. As he approached the con- 
secration, Aurelian and Sisinnius, de- 
spite the thoughts that engaged their 
minds, were struck by the rapt devo- 
tion and fervent prayers of the crowd 
of worshippers in the body of the cham- 
ber, They themselves had taken their 
place behind so as not to be observed ; 
Zoilus had arranged this. Between 
them and the altar there was a large 
and moiley gathering: slaves, ple- 
beians, and some whose dress belong- 
ed to the rank of Roman knights ; 
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Jews. Greeks, and barbarians; men 
of different colors, races, and countries 
bowed before the altar and were ani- 
mated by one spirit. There was no 
distinction, save only that shown in the 
separation of the men from the women 
on the two sides of the chapel. The 
words of consecration, pronounced in 
a half-audible voice, fell ominously on 
the ears of Aurelian, “ Hoe est cornrus 
meum.” Whose body? he asked him- 
self. “ Hic est calix SANGUINIS met.” 
Whose blood was contained in that 
cup? Were not those vague rumors 
true about the murder of infants in those 
Christian meetings? Alas! it was 
horrible to think that his own beloved 
Flavia had been entrapped and was 
now a sharer in those bloody orgies. 
But he would rescue her, or lose his 
fortune or his life in the effort. Dif- 
ferent somewhat were the reflections 
of Sisinnius. The words of Clement 
had touched in his heart a chord which 
still vibrated with a longing to hear 
more. After all, had these men solvy- 


ed the mystery of death and of the life 


beyond the grave ? 
After the full completion of the sac- 


rifice by the communion of the cele- 
brant, Clement resumed his seat in 
front of the altar, with his face to the 
people. The golden plate which 
bound his temples flashed in the lamp- 
light, and reminded many of Moses after 
his descent from the mount, with the 
rays beaming from his forehead. The 
three females, who had knelt during 
the ceremonies, now stood before the 
pope. The two matrons were turned 
sideways toward the congregation as 
they lifted the veil from the head of the 
central figure. In one of these Sisin- 
mius recognized his own wife; and in 
the other a member of the imperial 
household, Priscilla, who had so gently 
restrained Vitus on the night of the 
emperor’s feast from drawing the sword 
from his scabbard as the words fell 
from the stage: 
* Domitian ! 
Beware !” 


Domitian! Beware! 
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Aurelian’s worst fears were confirm - 
ed as he saw, when the white veil was 
lifted, the beautiful features of Flavia 
Domitilla! But Zoilus kept beside 
him. 

“My daughter!” said Clement, ad- 
dressing Flavia, “have you duly and 
fully considered the step you propose 
taking?” 

“Yes, father!” she answered, in a 


low, tremulous voice. 


“ But is there no other love to divide 
your heart from Him whom you propose 
espousing? Have you not pledged your 
troth and allegiance to another ?” 

“I did, when my eyes were shut to 
the eternal beauty of Him who has 
since revealed himselftome. If other 
love I have had, I now uproot it from 
my soul. IL only ask to be permitted 
to devote myself to the service of Him 
whom my heart has too lately known, 
too lately loved. All other allegiance 
I hereby renounce.” 

“In the name, then, of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
I receive you as the spouse of him 
who has loved you from the beginning.” 
He replaced the white veil upon her 
head; and, receiving a ring from Vitus, 
who stood beside him opposite Flavia, 
placed it on her finger. Then he ad- 
ministered to her the most holy sacra- 
ment. A smile played like a ray of 
sunshine over her countenance, which 
manifested the deep and overflowing 
happiness that welled upward from 
her soul. 

Aurelian trembled like a reed as he 
heard her recall her promises to him- 
self. But she was not mistress of her 
actions, he reasoned. Had he not seen 
her drugged with that unholy flesh and 
blood which were given her? Vitus, 
he thought, had so far succeeded; for 
was not he the only one present to 
whom she could be thus wedded? 
Zoilus watched his companions closely ; 
and, when the assembly was dismissed, 
hurried them away by the private 
entrance. 








Under the Violets. 


ORIGINAL. 
UNDER THE VIOLETS 


UnpDER the violets blue and sweet, 
Where low the willow droops and weeps 
Where children tread with timid feet 
When twilight o’er the forest creeps 
She sleeps—my little darling sleeps. 


Breathe low and soft, O wind! breathe low 
Where so much loveliness is laid ; 

Pour out thy heart in strains of woe, 
O bird! that in the willow’s shade 
Sing’st till the stars do pale and fade. 


It may be that to other eyes, 
As in the happy days of old, 

The sun doth every morning rise 
O’er mountain summits tipped with gold, 
And set where sapphire seas are rolled ; 


But Iam so hedged round with woe, 
The glory 1 no more can see. 

O weary heart that throbbest so! 
Thou hast but this one wish—to be 
A little dust beneath the tree, 


I would thou hadst thy wish to-day, 
And we were lying side by side 
With her who took our life away 
That heavy day whereon she died— 
O grave! I would thy gates were wide! 








An Trish Saint. 


From The Lamp. 


AN IRISH SAINT.* 


Ir is consoling in these gloomy days 
to think of the time when Ireland was 
the Island of Saints, and gloried in the 
patronage of St. Patrick, St. Bridget, 
and St. Columbkill. 

It is to a foreigner that we owe the 
biography of St. Columbkill—named 
“ Columba” from the Dove of Peace, 
and “ kill,” from the many cells or mo- 
nasteries that he founded. He was 
descended, says Montalembert, from 
one of those noble races in Ireland 
whose origin is lost in the night of 
ages—the Nialls or O’ Donnells of Tir- 
connel, who were monarchs of Ireland 
from the sixth to the twelfth century. 
The child was instructed in religion by 
the priest who had baptized him, and 
the legends tell of angels who watched 
over him from his birth; and they say 
that he asked familiarly of his guardian 
angel if all the angels were as bright 
From the house 


and young as himself. 
of the priest he was sent to the monas- 
tery of St. Frinan at Clonard, where 
he studied and labored like the rest, 
and, though a prince, he ground the 


corn they ate. One of his companions, 
afterward a saint, was angry at the 
influence which Columba naturally pos- 
sessed over the rest; but an angel ap- 
peared to him, and showed him the 
hatchet of his father, the carpenter, 
bidding him remember that he had only 
left his tools, but that Columba left a 
throne to enterthe monastery. Clonard, 
says Montalembert, was vast as the 
monastic cities of the Thebais, and 3000 
Irish students learnt there from the 
“Master of Saints.” Among the 
crowds who came to learn was an aged 
bard, who was a Christian. He asked 
St. Frinan to teach him, in return for 
his verse, the art of cultivating the soil. 
Columba was a poet, and studied with 


* Montalen bert’s Monks of the West. 


the bard. One day a young girl, pur. 
sued by a robber, was murdered at their 
feet, and Columba foretold his death, 
and was renowned through the island 
asa saint. He was ordained a priest 
in 546, and became, when scarcely 
twenty-five, the founder of monasteries, 
of which thirty-seven are reckoned in 
Ireland alone. The most ancient of 
these was in the forest of Durrow, or 
the Field of Oaks, where a cross and 
well yet bear the name of Columba. 
It stood in Clenmalire, now in King’s 
county; and the noble monastery, as 
Bede calls it, became the mother of 
many others ; so that Dermach as well 
as Hy became nurseries for the hundred 
monasteries founded by Columba. It 
has been said that St. Patrick had 
kindled such a flame of devotion that 
the saints were not satisfied with mo- 
nastic life without retiring to the soli- 
tude of the surrounding forests, and 
there, under the canopy of the vast 
oaks, which had for ages possessed the 
wilderness, they found a more silent 
and solemn cloister. Such had been 
the monastery of St. Bridget at Kil- 
dare, and such was Durrow ; and in the 
forest of Calgachus, in his native 
country, Columba built Derry, in a 
deep bay on the sea which separates 
Ireland from Scotland. There he 
dwelt, and he would not permit one of 
the oaks to be felled unless it was in- 
jured by age or storms, and then it was 
used as fuel for the stranger or the 
poor. Here he wrote poems, of which, 
says Montalembert, only the echo has 
reached us. The following verses 
might be written by his disciples, but 
they are inthe most ancient Irish dia- 
lect, and perhaps convey the thoughts, it 
not the words, of Columba : 

“ Had I all countries where the Scottish tribes 

Have made their dwelling, I would choose a cell 


In my own beauteous Derry, which I love 
For its unbroken peace and sanctity. 
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There, seated on each leaf of those old oaks, 

I see & white-winged angel of the sky, 

0 forests dear ! O home and cell beloved ! 

O thou Eternal in the highest heaven ! 

From hands profane my monasteries shield, 

My Derry and my Durrow, Rapho sweet, 
Drumhorne in forests prolific, Swords, and Kells, 
Where sea-birds scream and flutter o'er the sea, 
Sweet Derry, when my boat rows near the shore, 
All is repose and most delicious rest.” 


There are traces of the saint in these 
beloved foundations : among the ruins 
of Swords are still seen the chapel of 
St. Columba, and a round tower and 
holy well, but not the missal written by 
himself and given to the church. We 
have the rule he wrote for the monas- 
teries, but it is said to have been bor. 
rowed from the oriental monasteries. 
He founded Kells in 550, and dedicated 
it to the Blessed Virgin. St. Columba’s 
devotion was not confined to his own 
monasteries ; he loved that founded not 
long before by St. Eudacus in Arran, 
the Isle of Saints: 


“ Arran, thou art like sunshine, and my heart 
Yearns on thee in thine Ocean of the West; 
To hear thy bells would be a life of bliss; 
And, if thy soil might be my last abode, 
I should not envy those who sleep secure 
Beside St. Peter and St. Paul. My light, 
My sunny Arran! all my heart’s desire 
Lies in the Western Ocean and in thee!” 
There are eleven Irish and three 
Latin poems said to be written by St. 
Columba, and one of these is in praise 
of St. Bridget, who was living when 
he was born. Columba was not only 
a poet himself, but the friend of the 
bardie order, who held from Druidic 
times so high a rank in society, and 
who frequented monasteries as well as 
palaces. Columba received even the 
wandering bards of the highways into 
his monasteries, and especially in one 
which he founded in Loch Key, which 
was afterward the Cistercian House of 
Boyle. He employed them to write 
the annals of the monastery, and to sing 
to the harp before the community. He 
loved books as well as poetry ; and his 
passion was transcribing manuscripts 
which he collected in his travels, and 
he is said to have made with his own 
hand three hundred copies of the gos- 
pels or psalter. One of these remains. 
It is a copy of St. Jerome’s translation 
of the four evangelists, and an inscrip- 
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tion testifies that he wrote it in tweive 
days. He was once refused by an 
aged hermit the sight of his books, and 
the legend says that, in consequence of 
his anger, the books became illegible 
at the hermit’s death. The anger of 
Columba about another manuscript led 
to more important consequences—his 
own conversion from a literary monk 
to an ascetic missionary. While he 
visited his old master, St. Frinan, he 
shut himself up by night in the church 
to make a secret copy of the psalier. 
His light was seen, and the abbot 
claimed possession of the copy. Co- 
lumba appealed to his kinsman, the 
supreme monarch Dermot, who was 
the friend of monks ; for, when an exile, 
he had found a refuge in the monastery 
of St. Kieran, the schoolfeilow of Co- 
lumba, which they both had built in an 
islet of the Shannon, and which became 
Clonmacnoise. Dermot decided that 
the copy belonged to the abbot. Co- 
lumba was indignant. The murder of 
a prince of Connaught, whom he had 
protected, increased his anger against 
Dermot, and he foretold his ruin. H's 
own life was in danger, he fled toward 
Tirconnel, and the monks of Monaster- 
boys told him that his path was beset. 
He escaped alone, and passed through 
the mountains, singing as he went his 
song of confidence; and, as tradition 
says, these verses will protect all who 
repeat them on their journeys : 


“T am alone upon the mountain, 0 my God! 
King of the sun! direct my steps, and guard 
My fearless head among a thousand spears ; 
Safer than on an islet in a lake 
I walk with thee; my life is thine to give 
Or to withhold, and none but thou canst add 
Or take an hour from its appointed time. 
What are the guards? they cannot guard from 

death. 
I will forget my poor and peaceful cell, 
And cast myself on the world’s charity ; 
For he who gives will be repaid, and he 
Who hoards will lose his treasure, God of life, 
Woe be to him who sins! The unseen world 
Will come when all he sees has passed away. 
The Druids trust to oaks and songs of birds; 
My trust is in the God who made me man, 
And will not let me perish in the night. 
Him only do I serve, the Son of God, 
The Son of Mary— Holy Trinity, 
The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, with him 
Is my inheritance ; my cell 
Is with the monks of Kells and Holy Moen.” 


Columba reached his country, and 
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stirred up his clan, the Hy Nialls of the 
north, against Dermot, and the Hy 
Nialls of the south ; and with the aid of 
the king of Connaught, whose son had 
been slain, Dermot was defeated, and 
fled to Tara. The victory was attribut- 
cd to the prayers and fasts of Columba, 
and the manuseript which had caused 
this civil war became a national relic 
with the O’Donnells. It was a Latin 
psalter, and was enclosed in a portable 
altar, and carried by a priest into all 
these battles, and has been miraculously 
preserved to the present times. 

But in the midst of his triumphs, 
Columba himself was conquered, He 
felt the pangs of remorse, and suffered 
the reproaches of the religious. He 
was summoned to a synod at Tailtan, 
and condemned, when absent, for hav- 
ing shed Christian blood. But Colum- 
ba had always shared the contests of 
his clan, and, though a monk, was still 
a prince of the O’Donnells. He went 
to the synod which had condemned him 
unheard, to dispute their decision. 
When Columba entered, the abbot 
Brendan, founder of Berr, rose up and 
All won- 


gave him the kiss of peace. 
dered, but the abbot said: “ If you had 
seen, as I did, the fiery column and the 
angels who preceded him, you would 


have done the same. Columba is des- 
tined by God to be the guide of a na- 
tion to heaven.” The excommunica- 
tion was reversed, and the sentence of 
Colufnba was, that he should convert as 
many heathens as he had caused Christ- 
ians to die in battle. Columba was 
safe, but not at rest; he went from 
desert to desert, and from monastery 
to monastery, to seek some holy teacher 
of penance. One hermit reproached 
him as the cause of war. 

* It was Diarmid,” he replied. 

* You are a monk,” said the hermit, 
* and should be patient.” 

“ But,” said Columba, “ it is hard for 
an injured man to repress his just 
anger.” 

He went to Abban, founder of many 
monasteries, one of which was called 
the Cell of Tears. This meek soldier 
of Christ had often parted warriors in 
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battle and gone unarmed to meet a 
pagan brigand, whom he converted to 
be a Christian and a monk. Columba 
asked him to pray for those whose 
death he had caused, and Abban told 
him their souls were saved. He then 
sought St. Molaisse, who was renowned 
for his study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and whose monastery is yet traced in 
the isle of Inishmurray, on the coast 
of Sligo. The stern solitary renewed 
the sentence of the synod, and added 
that of exile for life from his too be- 
loved country. Columba obeyed. He 
told his warlike kinsmen, the Nialls of 
Tirconnell, that an angel had bidden 
him go into exile, on account of those 
whom they had slain on his account. 
None of them opposed the sentence, and 
twelve disciples determined to follow 
him. One was Mochouna, prince of 
Ulster. Columba refused at first the 
voluntary sacrifice, but yielded at last ; 
and the devoted band left Ireland for 
ever. 

It was in 563 that Columba left 
Ireland. Some say that he had of- 
fended King Diarmid by the severity 
with which he reproved vice. This is 
not the reason given by Adamnan, 
who succeeded him in his monastery 
of Hy, and left a collection of records, 
written at the end of the seventh 
century, which reveals the intention 
of the heroic apostle; and, as it con- 
tains facts related by competent wit- 
nesses, this precious relic of antiquity 
is more valuable than a well-arranged 
biography. It must have been from 
the traditions of his monastery that he 
describes the saint, who was by nature 
so warlike and impatient, as retaining 
a tender and passionate love for his 
country, and a sympathy with all his 
national habits, whiie he quitted Erin, 
in expiation of the crime to which that 
love had led him. Columba did more 
than this; he sacrificed his poetic 
tastes and learned pursuits to convert 
not only the half-Christian Dalirads, 
who had early left Erin for Scotland, 
but more especially the heathen Picts 
of the North, the descendants of the 
brave opponents of Agricola under 
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Galgacus, who were not of his own 
Milesian race. 

St. Columbkill was forty-two when 
he left his country in a wicker coracle 
covered with leather, in which he 
trusted himself with his twelve dis- 
ciples, confiding solely in God, to 
brave the tempests and the enormous 
waves of the sea which parts the two 
countries, with only the light of faith 
and the strength of prayers to guide 
them through the rocks and whirlpools 
which beset the misty archipelago of 
isles lying below the mountains and 
deep bays, or fiords, of Lochaber. 
Adamnan describes his Irish tonsure, 
which showed an Eastern rather than 
a Roman teaching ; the top of his head 
shaven, and his hair hanging down his 
back ; his majestic countenance, whose 
pride was softened only by religion ; 
his princely features, whose severity 
was mingled with a cast of irony; and 
his voice, whose tone commanded while 
it penetrated the heart, so that it is 
considered to have been one of the 
most miraculous of his gifts. Thus he 
braved the future, trusting in the 
simplicity of charity for safety in a 
savage land and savage tribes, to 
whom he brought the knowledge of 
truth and morals and the hope of 
heaven. His fiery temper, and the 
courage that fitted him for a soldier, 
and the genius which marked him for 
a poet or an orator, were devoted to 
the conversion of hestile chiefs ; and 
the violence of his own feelings enabled 
him better to influence the people, 
while it was softened by the great 
sorrow of his life, the exile from his 
country. With a heart yearning for 
Erin and its noble clans, he reached 
the desolate island of Oronsay ; and, 
uscending the highest part of the rock, 
he saw in the south the distant moun- 
tains of Dalreida. He rejected the 
consolation, and left the island for 
Iona. Then, finding that he could not 
from its highest point see the country 
he had abandoned, he fixed there his 
place of exile, and a heap of stones yet 
marks the spot where he discovered 
that the sacrifice was complete, and 
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it is still called the Farewell to Ire- 
land. 

The island of Hy is low though 
rocky, and not a tree nor bush can live 
there ; for not only do the winds sweep 
over it, but the very spray of the 
Atlantic moistens it with salt showers. 
It lies amid the islets on the coast of 
Morven, already celebrated by Ossi in ; 
Staffa and its basaltic columns are on 
the north, and Mull with its lofty 
mountains on the south. Barren is- 
lands lie on every side, separated by 
deep channels; and so narrow are the 
bays which run up between the moun 
tains of the mainland that the water 
becomes a lake and the land a penin- 
sula. Forests then clothed their sides ; 
and the clouds, which almost always 
hang on their summits, fall and rise 
above the precipices and waterfalls of 
that lofty coast, peopled by unrecorded 
emigrants from Erin, whence Ossian 
had gone to Tara, and Fingal had 
made war’and peace with the kindred 
tribes of Inisfail. 

It was within sight of this repulsive 


field of labor, where his penance was 


to convert souls, that Columba and 
his missionaries founded a monastery 
destined to be the centre of religion 
and civilization to Europe. The first 
building was of twisted boughs inlaced 
with ivy, and it was many years before 
they cut down oaks in the forest of 
Morven to make the wooden edifices 
in use till the twelfth century. Thus 
Columba prepared for the future, but 
he had not forgotten the past. He 
felt the bitterness of exile, and wrote 
verses, in which he prefers “death in 
Erin to exile in Albania; and then, 
in a plaintive but resigned tone, he 
sings : 


Alas ! no more I float upon thy lakes 

Or dance upon the billows of thy gulfs, 

Sweet Erin; nor with Comgall at my side 

Hear the strange music of the wild swan’s cry! 
Alas that crime has exiled me, and blood— 
Blood shed in battle—-stains my guilty hand! 

My guilty foot may not with Cormac tread 

The cloisters of my Durrow, which I love; 

My guilty ears may never hear the wind 

Sound in its oaks, nor hear the blackbird’s song, 
Nor cuckoo, and my eyes may never see 

The land so loved but for its hated kings. 

*Tis sweet to dunce along the white-topped waves, 
And watch them break in foam on Erin’s strand; 
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And fast my bark would fly if once its prow 
To Erin turned and to my native oaks; 

But the great ocean may not bear my bark 
Save to Albania, land of ravens dire, 

My foot is on the deck, my bleeding heart 
Aches as I think of Erin, and my eyes 

Turn ever thither; but while life endures— 
So runs my vow—these eyes will never see 
The noble race of Krin; and the tear 

Fills my dim eyes when looking o’er the sea 
Where Erin lies—loved Erin, where the birds 
Sing such sweet music, and the chant of clerks 
Makes melody like theirs. O happy land! 
Thy youths are gentle, thine old men are wise, 
Thy princes noble, and thy daughters fair. 
Young voyager, my sorrows with thee bear 
To Comgall of ‘ eternal life,’ and take 

My blessing and my prayer, a sevenfold part, 
To Erin; to Albania all the rest, 

My heart is broken in my breast; if death 
Should come, it is for too much love of Gaels,” 


Time never effaced this passionate 
regret, and, as the legend says, when 
he was aged, he foretold that a wearied 
bird would be cast on Tona, and he 
bade his monks feed it till it could re- 
turn to Ireland. But these regrets 
strengthened instead of dissipating his 
missionary ardor; and, while his na- 
tural disposition was unchanged, he 
became the model of penitents and 
ascetics and the most energetic of ab- 
bots. He received strangers and con- 
verted sinners. He established a rule 
for his monks, and dwelt himself like 


a hermit, lying on the bare ground 


upon a bed of planks. There he 
prayed and fasted, and there he con- 
tinued to transcribe the sacred text, and 
to study the Holy Scriptures, so that 
three hundred copies of the gospel were 
written by his hand, Crowds of pilgrims 
visited him there, and many did pe- 
nance ; but one in particular received 
from him the same penance he was per- 
formirg himself, an exile to the isle of 
Tiree and a banishment from the sight 
of Columba. 

St. Columba was among his kindred 
in Lochaber. The Scots were a Dalra- 
dian colony, allies of the O Neills ; and 
he was the kinsman of their king, 
Connall, and from him he obtained a 
grant of the island of Iona, and he la- 
bored among these halt-formed Christ- 
ians. Then, as if he would break 
even this last tie to Erin, he became 
the apostle of the Picts, by descent 
Scythians, by habits savages and hea- 
thens, Unconquered by Roma.is or 
Christians, they dwelt in giens, inac- 
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cessible except by water, and deserved, 
like their ancestors, the description of 
Tacitus, as dwelling at the extremity 
of the earth and of liberty ; and to them 
he devoted the remaining thirty-four 
years of his life. He crossed the moun- 
tains which divide the Scots from the 
Picts. and reached the chain of lakes 
which extends from sea to sea. He 
was the first to launch his fragile boat 
upon Loch Ness, and he penetrated to 
the fortress of their king. Brude, which 
occupied a rock north of Inverness, 
The king closed the doors of his fort- 
ress ; but Columba made the sign of the 
cross, the doors rolled back on the bolts, 
and Columba entered as a victor. The 
king trembled in the midst of his coun- 
cil, and rose to meet the missionary ; 
he spoke to him with respect, and be- 
came his friend, though it is not said 
that he became a Christian. But the 
Druids were his enemies. ‘Chey were 
not idolaters, but worshipped the hidden 
powers of nature, the sun and stars, 
and believed the waters and springs 
had the powers which were attributed 
by the Druids of Gaul and Britain to 
oaks and forests. Columba drank their 
sacred water in defiance, and they tried 
to hinder him when he went out of the 
castle to sing vespers. He chanted 
the psalm “ Eructavit cor meum ;” and 
they were silenced. 

St. Columba preached and worked 
miracles among the Picts, and, though 
he spoke by an interpreter, he made 
converts. One day on the banks of 
Loch Ness he cried: “ Let us make 
haste to meet the angels, who are come 
down from heaven and await us beside 
the death-bed of a Pict, who has kept 
the natural law, that we may baptize 
him before he dies.” He was then 
aged himself, but he outstripped his 
companions, and reached Glen Urqu- 
hart, where the old man expected him, 
heard him, was baptized, and died in 
peace. And once, preaching in Skye, 
he cried out, “ You will see arrive an 
aged chief, a Pict, who has kept faith- 
fully the natural law ; he will come here 
to be baptized and to die;” and so it 
was, 
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He once healed a Druid by miracle ; 
but he attempted to arouse the powers 
of nature against the saint, and, as he 
foretold, a contrary wind opposed the 
departure of Columba. But he bade 
the sailors spread the sail against the 
wind, and sailed down the Loch Ness in 
safety. Nor did he end his labors tiil 
he had planted churches and monas- 
teries throughout these wild valleys 
and islands. 

In 574, Connall was succeeded by 
Aidan on the throne of the Scots, and 
he desired to be consecrated by the 
abbot of Iona. Columba refused till 
he was commanded by an angel to per- 
form the sacred ‘ceremony at Iona— 
the first time it had been done in the 
West. 

Montalembert observes that among 
the Celts the monastic was superior 
to the episcopal office, and therefore 
the abbot consecrated the first of the 
Scottish kings on a stone called the 
Stone of Destiny, which was ultimate- 
ly carried to Westminster Abbey by 


Edward I., and is now the pedestal of 


the English throne. 
Scotland were subject to the Irish kings, 
and it was to free them from their tri- 
bute that Columba was sent to Erin, 
which he thought never to see again. 
The new king went also, and they met 
the monarch and chiefs at Drumheath. 
Aed or Hugue II. was now reigning, 
and he it was who had given to his 
cousin Columba the site of Derry. 
Columba and St. Colman obtained 
the independence of Scotland; and 
afterward St. Columba attended an- 
other assembly, which was to decide 
the existence of the Bardic order. 
There were three kinds of bards: the 
Fileas, who sung of religion and war ; 
the Brehons, who versified the laws ; 
and the Sennachies, who preserved the 
history and genealogy of the ancient 
races, and decided on boundaries. 
These last frequented courts and even 
battle-fields, and their influence was 
now so much feared that the monarch 
proposed to abolish or to massacre the 
bards. They were, in truth,a Druidic 
order, but they became Christians, 
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though they were independent of all 
bat their own laws. Columba was a 
poet even to his old age, and he saved 
the bards from the anger of the king 
by proposing to regulate and diminish, 
instead of destroying, the order. His 
eloquence prevailed, and thenceforth 
the bards and monks were united in 
spirit. Fergall, their blind chief, sung 
to Columba his hymn of gratitude ; and 
Baithan, one of his monks, admonish- 
ed his abbot for his self-complacence. 
This Baithan was declared by Frinan, 
his brother monk, to be superior to any 
one on this side of the Alps for the 
knowledge of the Scriptures and the 
sciences. “Ido not compare him to 
Columba,” said he; “ for he is like the 
patriarchs and prophets and apostles ; 
he is a sage of sages, a king among 
kings, a hermit, a ‘monk, and also a 
poor man among the poor.” 

Columba made afterward matin 
visits to his monasteries in Ireland, 
working miracles as be went; as when 
he went from Durrow to Clonmacnoise, 
and healed a dumb boy, who became 
St. Ernan. He was received there 
by the religious, who walked in pro- 
cession to meet him, chanting hymns. 
He had not only a jurisdiction over all 
his monasteries, but a preternatural 
knowledge of all that went on there ; 
and he once interrupted his labors at 
Iona to pray with his monks for the 
safety of some workmen at Durrow, 
and for softening the heart of its abbet, 
who was too severe on his monks. 
Columba was by nature impetuous 
and vindictive, and was still an O Neill 
in party spirit. Often in the monastery 
of Iona he would pray for victory to 
his clan in battle, or he would pray for 
the men of his race or the kinsmen of 
his mother; and once, when aged, he 
bade them sound the bell of the mon- 
astery, (a little square bell, such as now 
hung round the necks of cattle,) and 
sound it quickly. The religious has- 
tened around him, and he bade them 
pray for Aidan, his Dalraid kinsman. 
then in battle ; and they prayed till he 
said, “ Aidan has conquered.” 

Adamnan tells us of his own sancti- 
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ty. One day he retired alone toa dis- 
tant part of the island, and he was seen 
with his. hands and eyes litted up to 
heaven, and surrounded by angels, 
and the place was named “ The Mount 
of Angels.” As he grew older, he in- 
creased his austerity. He plunged 
himself into frozen water ; and, seeing 
a& poor woman gathering bitter herbs 
to eat, he forbade that any other food 
should be brought to him. He used 
to pray alone in the little isle of Himba, 
and his hut was lighted up by night 
from heaven, while he sang hymns in 
a tongue unknown to his hearers. 
Having been there three days and 
three nights without food, he came out 
rejoicing that he had discovered the 
mysterious sense of several passages 
of Scripture. He returned to die at 
Jona, and was already surrounded by 
a halo of glory ; so that, when he pray- 
ed in the church at night, the brightness 
blinded the beholders. 

One day in his cell his attendants saw 
him in heavenly joy, and then in deep 
sadness, and they asked the cause. 

“It is thirty years,” he said, “ since 


I began my pilgrimage in Caledonia ; 
and I have long prayed that I might 


be released this year. I saw the an- 
gels come for me, and I rejoiced; but 
they stood still down yonder on that 
rock, as if they could not come near 
me ; for the prayers of many churches 
have prevailed, and I grieve that I 
must live four more years.” 

At the time appointed he was drawn 
on « car by oxen to take leave of the 
morks who were working in the fields. 
Another day he blessed the granary of 
the monastery, and foretold his death. 
This was on Saturday, and he said it 
would be the Sabbath of his repose. 
As he returned he met the old horse 
which carried the milk to the monastery, 
and the horse laid his head upon the 
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shoulder of his master, as if to take 
leave of him, and the saint caressed and 
blessed him. Then, looking down from 
a hill on the monastery and isle, he 
stretched out his hands to bless it, and 
prophesied its fyture sanctity. Then he 
entered his cell, and was transcribing the 
thirty-third psalm, where he came to 
the words, “ Those who seek the Lord 
shall want no good thing ;” and he said, 
“ Here I must end; Baithan will write 
the rest.” He went into the church 
for the vigil of Sunday, and, returning, 
he sat down on his bed of stone, and 
sent a message to his monks, and ex- 
horted them to charity. After that he 
spoke no more, 

Hardly had the midnight bell rung 
for matins when he ran first to the 
church, and knelt before the altar. It 
was dark, and one monk followed him, 
and placed his venerable head upon 
his knees. When the community came 
with lights, they found their abbot dy- 
ing. He received the last sacraments, 
and opened his eyes, and raised his 
right hand in silence, to bless his monks. 
His hand fell, and he expired. He 


lay calm, and with the gentle sweetness 


of a man asleep in a heavenly vision. 
That very night two holy persons in 
Ireland beheld Iona enveloped in light ; 
and then miracles began to be done 
while his body lay in the little church 
of Iona. 

In the ninth century, when pirates 
ravaged the coasts, the body of the 
saint was removed to Down, and laid 
between those of St. Patrick and St. 
Bridget. The pirates were punished 
by sudden death, The Norman, Strong- 
bow, died of a wound after destroying 
the churches of Columba and the saints, 
and De Lacy perished at Durrow while 
he built a castle against the monas- 
tery. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
CHARLES V. AT THE CONVENT OF YUSTE. 


SmaveE and sunshine play alternate on the convent’s massy walls; 

In the cloister’s dim seclusion soft the stealthy footstep falls ; 

In the quiet garden-alleys underneath the citron’s shade, 

Pace the monks with open missals, downcast eyes, and silent tread. 
Birds are singing, bees are humming. trees are whispering, while through all 
Steals the silver tinkling, tinkling of the distant fountain fall. 

Far away, the wild Sierras stretch their ridges dim and high, 

Carving weird and warlike phantoms in the blue and dazzling sky ; 
Rising still in savage grandeur, till they reach the bounding main ; 

Mute protectors of their country, bulwarks of chivalrous Spain. 

Who comes hither, slowly sauntering, pausing oft awhile to rest ; 

Arms across so calmly folded, head declining on his breast ? 

More than common spirit lurketh in the bright and clear blue eye ; 
More than common toil and travail in the brows’ deep furrows lie. 
Weight of years and weight of trouble somewhat bow the haughty form, 
But the haughty heart within it still is beating quick and warm; 

Tron heart that knew no bending, when the storm was fierce and loud, 
Soared above the thunder’s roaring, dared the lightning, braved the cloud. 
Stalwart heart that still was foremost in the serried ranks of war ; 
Triumphed o’er the Gallic legions, foiled the Moslem’s scimitar. 

Hardy Germans; proud Burgundians ; trusty Flemings, true as steel ; 
Mountaineers of wild Galicia, cavaliers of Old Castile ; 

Half the empire of the Old World; half the treasures of the New— 
Mexico’s gold-flowing rivers, silver mines of rich Peru ; 

W heresoe’er the sun ariseth, throwing o'er the hills his beams ; 
Wheresoe’er his dying radiance lingers on the lakes and streams ; 

Far as human foot can wander, far as human eye can scan, 

Bowed the nations, poured the treasures, marched the legions for one man. 
Yet he standeth there serenely underneath the chestnut bough, 

And the gentle air of summer playeth lightly on his brow. 

Gone the sceptre of the monarch, gone the priceless pearl and gem ; 
Gone the purple robe of splendor, gone the regal diadem. 

March of armies, fall of kingdoms, fate of war he little heeds, 

Kneeling on the chapel pavement with his missal and his beads, 
Listening to the simple brethren, chanting loud their matin hymn, 

Or the holy Ave Mary, wafted through the twilight dim. 

He hath conned life’s sternest lessons he hath learned them long and well, 
And the deep experience knoweth which their silent teachings tell. 

Not the wildest hold of empire can the mind’s expansion fill ; 

Vain the grasp of worldly power, worldly riches vainer still. 

High o’er all that earth can offer, heavens allurements beckon on, 

And the crown that never fadeth by the victor shall be won. 
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Translated from the 


THE CRUCIFIX 


French. 


OF BADEN. 


A LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Erent days passed since Johann’s 
departure before the young man again 
stood at the sculptor’s door, Alas! in 
that silent and gloomy house, the click 
of the hammer striking the stone, the 
cutting of the chisel on the marble, the 
cheerful voices of the pupils, and the 
pure voice of Mina, singing her love 
lay in the morning or canticle at eve, 
were no longer heard, The great win- 
dow of the atelier was opaque and 
black, and no spark of light appeared 
in the house save where the weak and 
pale light of a little lamp shone through 
the window of the young girl’s room, at 
the top of the house, and seemingly 
shadowed by the angel’s wings. 

Johann sprang from his horse, tap- 
ped lightly at the door, and, throwing 


aside his travelling cloak, hastened to 
question the old servant. 
“ Where is your young lady ?” 


“ Above in her room. Her malady 
hath much increased since last we saw 
you.” 

“ And Master Sebald ?” 

“Ts at her side. She speaks and 
weeps in her delirium, and the master 
desiresthat weshould not approach her.” 

“But I may enter,” said Johann. 
“ Fear nothing, Martha, I will not dis- 
turb her—you well know that, when 
I departed, it was to bear a message 
for Demoiselle Mina.” 

Martha allowed the young traveller 
to pass, and he ascended the stairs ra- 
pidly yet softly, and glided noiselessly 
into. Mina’s room, of which the door 
stood half open. 

Beneath the thick curtains of the 
bed, under a canopy of dark blue da- 
mask, the white form of the sculptor’s 
daughter was dimly outlined, indistinct 
and floating like a shadow, and scarce- 


ly perceptible, save where the yellow 
ray of the silver lamp lit up two spark- 
ling, ardent, agitated flames from be- 
neath her dark lashes. How dry and 
desolate, and even fearful, were those 
late sweet glances, now glittering with 
the fires of fever! Tears would bring 
more gladness to her father’s heart 
than that wild splendor. So thought 
Johann as he softly entered and hid be- 
hind a large arm-chair in his eagerness 
to escape those burning glances. 

By the side of the bed Master Se- 
bald sat gloomy and silent ia a high- 
backed ebony chair. His grief-worn 
countenance and gray head rested upon 
a hand which seemed to Johann to have 
grown, even in the few days of his ab- 
sence, more yellow and thin. The 
other hand was stretched toward the 
bed, and held clasped that of Mina. 
The old man watched every movement, 
every look, every sigh of his daughter. 
A moan from time to time broke from 
her lips ; then she pushed back with 
her thin fingers the waves of gold- 
en hair which fell over her pale fore- 
head, and began to speak in short, 
gasping tones : 

“ Wilt thou pardon me, my father ?” 
saidshe. * Once thou hadst confidence 
in me and wert happy. Nothing was 
wanting to thee; neither the grace of 
God nor the respect of man; neither 
success nor genius, Ah! my father, 
when I reflect that thou mightest al- 
ways have been so, hadst thou no 
daughter! Why came [ever into this 
world, or why died I not in my cradle ? 
Then thou wouldst have mourned me, 
but with different tears—with sweet 
and tender tears—tears of hope 
and benediction; thou wouldst have 
placed me in my little coffin, and, when 
afterward thou wouldst think of me, 
thou wouldst cease to weep, saying: I 
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am a happy father, whose family is in 
heaven—there have my pious wife and 
angel babe flown.’” 

Here sobs interrupted her voice. A 
heart-broken sigh from the father re- 
plied. 

The sick girl for a moment was si- 
lent, breathing painfully, and wiping 
away with her hand the drops of sweat 
which stood upon her brow. Then 
with a still more mournful voice, she 
continued : 

“Instead of that I grew, I lived, and 
I loved in vain. Father! my tomb- 
stone must bear the thorns of grief— 
the black cross of penitence. It will 
be a sad sight—my last dwelling. 
Mockery will sound around it; the 
passer-by will point it out scornfully, 
but, if thy malediction floats not over 
it, my father—if thou wilt there shed a 
tear on the green turf—” 

“QO my Mina! my only child, 
talk not of maledictions or tombs—I 
love thee, I tremble for thee, I pardon 
thee—and thou wilt live and yet be 
happy. Who can say that Otho has 
proved false ? Who knows that old 
Hans is not mistaken? Who knows 
that we may not see him once more, 
generous, true, and loving thee, my 
Mina ?” 

“We will never see him more. He 
loves me no more, my father. If old 
ilans were mistaken—if the. lady of 
Horsheim were not to wed Otho, Jo- 
hann would long ere this have return- 
ed. Thinkest thou the good youth 
would delay to bring me glad tidings ? 
No—h» is generous, devoted, and ten- 
der. Why could I not love him? I 
have been very weak, alas! but fa- 
ther, rememberest thou not how tall 
and gracious was the count! How 
handsome he seemed with his red 
plume overhanging his black hair, and 
his fine form encased in his steel cuirass ! 
And his voice that went so straight to 
ihe heart! his simple grace! his gen- 
tle nobleness! Who would not have 
loved such a gentleman? And thou, my 
father, didst thou not first love him ?’ 

“Yes, I loved him, Mina; and I 
would yet esteem him.” 
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“Contemn him not, father; and, 
above all, seek not to be avenged on 
him !” cried the girl, in a fit of sudden 
terror. ‘ Shoulda proud cavalier like 
him espouse a poor maiden like me— 
one who is not even a lady? ‘Thou 
hast genius and glory, my father; but 
thou hast no escutcheon. I should have 
loved Johann; he had such respect for 
thee—such devotion for me; he would 
have given thee a happy old age, and 
me a peaceful life; he loved me and 
would have sacrificed himself for me— 
he, who could find heart to see me 
happy in another's arms. Oh! when 
Johann returns, tell him that I was not 
ungrateful, and that, if heaven is open- 
ed to me, I will there pray for him.’ 

Again her words were interrupted 
by a stifled sob; she turned, and her 
eyes fell upon the great arm chair. 
She cried out, with fixed gaze and 
trembling lips : 

“Johann is here—and weeping! 
Why speaks he not ?” 

Then old Sebald turned and saw the 
young man. 

“Come hither!” he cried. “ Thou 
hast been at Horsheim; what hast 
thou seen? See how pale—how burn- 
ing—how pitifully sick she is. Speak, 
my son; say that old Hans erred when 
he named the husband of the Countess 
Gertrude !” 

Johann, erect and pale, fora moment 
did not reply; he made a few timid 
steps toward the old sculptor, and 
whispered as softly as he could: 

“O master! why ask me now ? 
Why force me to tell my tidings in 
her presence ?” 

And seeing a gesture of Mina’s, he 
ceased. As low as he had spoken, she 
had heard. She lifted her eyes, 
clasped ber hands, and made an effort 
to speak, 

*“ Thou seest, father, that I was 
right,’ she murmured. ‘“ Thanks, 
Johann; thou hast proved thy courage 
and thy goodness of heart, and I re- 
joice that Iam yet able to bid thee fare- 
well. But one last question~answer, 
if thou lovest me. , When will Otho’s 
marriage take place ?” 
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“In ten days,” sobbed Johann. 

“?Tis very soon,” replied Mina, 
shuddering. “ My heart will be scarce- 
ly cold, and a single green bud will not 
have appeared over my grave. But 
may the earth be green, and the sky 
blue, and life sweet to him.” 

Saying these words, she crossed her 
hands upon her breast, and, speaking 
no more, remained thus for long hours, 
without even casting a look upon the 
weeping Johann or upon her heart- 
broken father. 

The physician soon came, and after 
him the priest. The first had marvel- 
lous secrets to cure the body ; the latter 
had pious consolation and words of 
peace for the soul. But they sought 
in vain to cure the body or strengthen 
the soul of Mina. Each day, each 
hour, each moment stole a spark of the 
waning fire of life; her grief was too 
great for so frail a form to bear, and 
one evening at the end of July, ten days 
after Johann’s return, she closed her 
eyes forever, holding her father’s hand 
in hers and the crucifix to her lips, 
Johann was at her feet and received 
her last look. She had near her in 
dying the Supreme Consoler of heaven 
and her only two friends on earth, and 
there was in her last moments a ten- 
derness which the heart of the youth 
never forgot. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two days after, when the body of 
Mina had been deposited at sunset in 
the cemetery at Baden, Sebald and 
Johann, the master and pupil, found 
themselves alone in the atelier. Strange! 
It was Johann, the younger, that seem- 
ed the most afflicted, most crushed. 
His eyes were swollen, his cheeks pale, 
his step tottering, and his face covered 
with tears. Old Sebald seemed much 
less changed ; a few furrows the more 
on his brow, a few more white hairs on 
his head, were the only visible tokens 
of his grief. His step was as firm, his 
bearing as proud as before; but a 
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strange, steady glare, glowing and pierc- 
ing, showing little trace of weariness or 
tears, shone from his eyes, and it was 
this look that the master fixed upon his 
pupil as they entered the atelier that 
made Johann shudder before its clear 
and threatening light. 

“Johann,” said the master, “it is 
now my turn to ask thee a question. 
Sawest thou Otho of Arneck when thou 
wert at the castle of the Countess Ger- 
trude ?” 

“ Ay, master,” replied the young man, 
with flushed face. 

“ Spokest thou with him ?” 

“ Ay, truly.” 

“ Didst say to him that I prayed his 
presence, or, at least, that he should ex- 
plain himself? ‘That I was in deepest 
sorrow, and Mina sick unto death ?” 

“ Yea, truly, my master.” 

“ And what response made he ?” 

“ That he, too, was grieved ; but that 
his word was pledged, and that until 
his marriage he might not leave the 
castle of the countess. The soft re- 
membrances of youth, he added, mar 
not, among wise men, the projects of a 
riper age.” 

“’Tis well, Johann, and I thank 
thee,” replied the sculptor. “I now 
know what I wished to know, and my 
resolution is taken.” 

Then he rose from his arm-chair and 
threw a gloomy glance around the walls 
of the studio, 

“TI return hither no more,” lhe 
murmured. “ Here have [ toiled thirty 
years with upright heart and pure 
hands. Nothing that I have here com- 
pleted has been sullied or profaned. I 
feared and served God ; I honored and 
loved man. I then had a right to give 
purity to my virgins, the light of faith 
to my martyrs, the halo of love to my 
cherubims. But now all is lost—faith, 
renown, and child. Holy images! I 
cannot touch ye with bruised heart and 
violent hands; hating and cursing men, 
I may not mould the august form of the 
God of love. Therefore, no more will 
I appear in this retreat; its windows 
shall remain darkened, its door closed. 
I will carry with me only my grief, 
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my memories, and this,” he cried, seiz- 
ing a sculptor’s chisel with a short, pol- 
ished, and keen blade, upon which he 
gazed with his strange look, as he grip- 
ped it with feverish strength in his 
hand, 

“ Speak not so.O my master! clasp 
not that steel so tightly,” cried Johann, 
* That will bring thee little of consola- 
tion or hope. Look for solace for thy 
sorrows to this,” he said, holding an 
ivory crucifix before his master’s eyes. 
“It was pressed to Mina’s dying lips ; 
she hath bequeathed it tous. Recallest 
thou not, my master, her smile as she 
gazed upon it? “Twas because beneath 
the shadow of the cross even death 
seems sweet. There is the only refuge, 
and there will I find shelter. The 
world hath had but little of joy for me, 
and I but little of love for the world. 
The prior of the Augustines hath pro- 
mised me a cell, and I will be happy, 
there to pass my life, praying or work- 
ing beneath the poor robe of a monk, 
and preserving the memory and crucifix 
of Mina.” 


“Tt is well, my son,” replied Koer- 


ner. “To each one his own succor 
and light, his own strength and safety. 
If, thanks to the priest’s purer cross, 
thou findest calm and resignation, may 
I not seek the encouragement and 
strength of my sculptor’s chisel ? Who 
may say, that, without these walls, I 
am not destined to achieve some work 
that will immortalize my name and con- 
sole my heart? Then, why not leave 
to a father’s grief the hope of glory, of 
triumph, and—this little sculptor’s tool?” 
demanded the old man, with flushed 
face and sparkling eyes. 

“I wish thee triumph and glory, my 
master. But yet, if thou canst do so, 
remember,when thou art active, diligent, 
and famous, that thy old pupil Johann, 
who would not be an artist and became 
a monk, will never cease to bless thee 
and to think of thee in his prayers.” 

So saying, the youth, weeping, kissed 
old Sebald’s hand and left the dwelling, 
carrying with him the crucifix, his last 
and only treasure. When he had de- 
parted, Sebald Koerner, too, left the 
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studio, after casting a last look on the 
bas-reliefs, the balcony, the mouldings, 
and the statues. He double-locked 
the door and took away the key, and, 
issuing from his house, he walked for a 
long time through the fields. Arriving 
at length at the side of a deep pool near 
the foot of the hills, he bent over the 
tranquil waters and dropped the key 
therein. 

The water plashed and the waves 
hastened in increasing rings from the 
spot, and then became even more clear 
and peaceful than before—stilling them- 
selves ere the key had touched the bot- 
tom. Sebald then again stood erect, 
with his icy glance and strange smile, 
yet grasping the chisel in his hand, and 
then concealing it in his bosom as if it 
were a dagger. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


One morning the Baron Otho of 
Arneck and the young Countess Ger- 
trude, now his dear lady and noble wife, 
were partuking in their house in Baden 
of their morning collation of fruits, 
hydromel, and spiced cakes. How 
charming seemed their repast, since 
they enjoyed it together. The cakes 
were exquisite, the hydromel of the 
sweetest; the cups were of gold, the 
cloth of fine brocade; Gertrude beau- 
tifuland loving. What was needed to 
complete Otho’s happiness ? 

When the young baroness had clap- 
ped her hands to oyder away the break- 
fast service, the servant who entered 
approached the knight, bearing on a 
silver plate a piece of parchment folded 
in the form of a letter. 

“What have we here?” asked the 
noble lady. “ Another invitation? In- 
deed, Otho, they become wearisome. 
We are allowed no rest, although hap- 
piest together.” 

“Tt is indeed an invitation, but not 
one for thee, my cherished one,” re- 
plied Otho, when he had cast his eyes 
over the missive. 

“In good sooth! And who is it who 
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dares so soon to attempt to separate 
thee from thy wife ?” 

“ An unfortunate man, and as such 
thou must forgive him,” replied Otho, 
smiling. 

* And what demands he ?” 

*“ Thou shalt hear, sweet one.” 

And the knight, unfolding the sheet 
of parchment, read these words aloud 
to the baroness : 

“ An old friend—a once dear friend 
—prays the Baron of Arneck to grant 
him a moment’s converse for the sake 
of their common affection and of his 
unhappy lot. The Baron Otho is 
happy ; that isa reason why he should 
seek to pay his debt of gratitude to 
heaven by aiding the unfortunate. Let 
him, then, not refuse this prayer which 
a friend’s voice addresses to him. 

“ For many reasons, which the writer 
will explain by word of mouth, the 
meeting should be in the burial-ground 
of Baden; for the old friend of the 
Baron of Arneck can no longer have 
the honor of receiving him in his house, 
hereafter forever closed and accursed. 
The Baron of Arneck is expected to- 
morrow morning at six of the clock.” 

* How strange a letter ! How strange 
a meeting-place !” cried Gertrude, 
turning pale. “Canst imagine, Otho, 
who hath addressed it thee ?” 

“ Some banished friend. Thou 
knowest, Gertrude, that at the acces- 
sion of the present margrave many 
nobles of Baden were exiled, and among 
them were some old friends of my fa- 
ther, and without doubt it is one of 
them who hath written this.” 

“ But—but, Otho—why should he 
choose such a place of tryst? <A place 
so solemn, so fearful! where there are 
only the dead and their tombs ?” 

“Tis the time and place that should 
reassure thee, my cherished one. One 
harboring designs of evil would have 
appointed a forest, mayhap, or a 
hostel ; but never a burial-place, where 
no Christian man would do aught of 
wrong, and, my swect wife, nor my 
father nor I bad ever friend among 
infidels,” 

“Thou wilt go, then ?” said Gertrude. 
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“ Of a surety.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Even so, for, if it bea proscribed 
exile who seeks me, our varlets must 
not know of his presence.” 

“ But fearest thou no danger, Otho? 
When thou wert alone, thou mightst 
laugh at prudence ; but now, canst thou 
forget that I am here? that I love and 
tremble for thee ?”” 

“Fear not, my love. Even if this 
request should hide a snare—which I 
credit not—remember that the guards 
of the cemetery would not give en- 
trance to a party of armed men, and 
that against one I have my skill to de- 
fend me and this,” said he, drawing 
from his belt a pointed and keen-edged 
dagger. “ But imagine not vain ter- 
rors, my Gertrude. He who hath 
written me hath mayhap for long years 
tasted naught of tenderness or joy, and 
our happiness should render us the 
more kind to the unfortunate.” 

The young wife felt proudly moved 
at these noble words of her husband, 
and the happy pair began their prepa- 
rations for the margrave’s reception, 
and spoke no more of the strange meet- 
ing of the morrow. 

Otho, however, did not forget it; 
and scarcely had he perceived the first 
rosy tints of day when he arose and 
donned his pourpoint and cloak. Ger- 
trude yet slept, and, after kissing his 
wife’s forehead and tenderly strokin 
her flaxen hair, he sallied gayly forth. 

Half an hour later saw him in the 
burial-ground ; but, although he had ar- 
rived before the hour appointed, he 
saw that the unknown was already 
there. 

A beautiful August morning spread 
its freshness and virginal splendor over 
the earth; turtle-doves cooed in the 
tall yew trees ; and sparrows, pursuing 
each other among the lindens and lilac 
bushes, showered the dew-drops which 
glittered upon the leaves in a rain of 
diamonds over the green turf; daisies 
lifted their little white heads and rosy 
crowns above the grass-grown graves ; 
and the grim tombstones, and even the 
black crosses, seemed to cast aside their 
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sombre look and to dress themselves 
almost gayly in the growing sunlight. 

“Tf Gertrude were here, she would 
cease to tremble,” murmured Otho, 
advancing. “ Who could fear in the 
midst of the melody yon tiny songsters 
pour forth, or surrounded by this 
light, this perfumed air, and walking 
in so verdant a sod ?” 

There was, however, a dark stain 
amid all this splendor. In an angle 
at the foot of a lofty ash stood a man 
whose tall form and black attire were 
sharply outlined in the surrounding 
brightness. 

“ Yonder is my unknown,” thought 
Otho, and with a few rapid strides he 
approached him. 

The man stood motionless, his head 
bowed upon his breast, his eyes fixed 
upon an oblong space upon which the 
grass had*ot yet begun to grow. 

“Thou art doubtless he who hath 
called me hither,” said Otho. “Iam 
the Baron of Arneck.” 

The stranger quickly raised his 
head and threw back the hood of his 
mantle, exhibiting to the young 
knight’s gaze thin locks of snow- 
white hair, and a face on which sorrow 
had traced more furrows than age. 

“Master Koerner!’ cried Otho, 
joyfully stretching forth his hand, 
“ But why so much mystery and solem- 
nity? You needed but to call me to 
your side, dearest master, if grief or 
calamity threatened, and, whatever 
might have conspired to keep me back, 
Ihad obeyed the summons; and, in- 
deed, I have heard that you were 
afflicted, but I hope that the Demoiselle 
Mina hath fully recovered from her 
illness,” 

“She is healed, indeed,” replied old 
Sebald again, lowering his eyes to the 
bare spot of earth. 

“If I have not before presented 
myself at your house,” continued Otho, 
who felt it necessary to offer some 
explanation, but who could not without 
blushing attempt it, “it was because I 
felt it well to silence by my absence 
the slanders of envious tongues, and, 
believe me, my master, that such a re- 
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solution cost me dear. or you, ex- 
cellent master, I hold deep respect and 
warm friendship, and I honor and 
admire your daughter, who to me is a 
model of beauty, of wisdom, and of 
modesty. Her praises are ever upon 
my lips, and sweet memories of her in 
my heart.” 

“°Tis well—very well,’ murmured 
the old sculptor; “but be careful, Sir 
Knight, you are treading upon her 
grave !” 

And with trembling hand and flash- 
ing eyes, he pushed Otho, who un- 
wiitingly had trod upon the turfless 
space, back, back, far from the grave. 

“ Can this be true ?” cried the knight, 
turning pale. “ Mina dead! sleeping 
here! She so young, so beautiful, 
so tenderly loved! And you called me 
not, master, to accompany her to the 
tomb to weep with you!” 

“ You are very generous, Sir Knight; 
but what I would demand of you is not 
your tears.” 

“Need you, then, friends or aid? 
You know, Master Koerner, that since 
I have known you I have been but too 
glad to place my influence, my relations 
at your service, and I would now glad- 
ly offer you the benefit of my fortune. 
Speak quickly, I pray you. Command 
of me what you need or desire.” 

“T will first relate to you a tale of 
truth, and then demand vengeance of 
you,” replied the old man, in calm tones 
but with glittering eyes. “ Sir Knighr, 
you presented yourself at my dwelling 
with the fervor of an artist and the sub- 
mission of a pupil. You sought, you 
said, a nobler and holier goal than suc- 
cess at court or the triumphs of war ; 
you wished with ardent heart and zeal- 
ous hand to produce the sacred images 
of our Saviour, his virgin Mother, and 
the saints. And I believed you, Sir 
Knight; for to me art was more glori- 
ous, more fruitful, more divine than 
aught else on earth, because in art J 
found my mission, my recompense, my 
safety, and my life. But you deceived 
me; you, who pride yourself on your 
name of gentleman ; and, while feigning 
to study my art, you were killing my 
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daughter. Reply not; deny not my 
words,” continued Sebald, fixing a 
lurid gaze upon Otho, whose words died 
on his lips. “She loved you, and 
for your sake died. But before con- 
demning you, justice commands me to 
hear you. You yourself have just said 
Mina was wise, beautiful, and pure; 
that you lauded her Virtues to the 
world : why, then, did you not wed her?” 

“ Because — because —” stammered 
Otho, blushing—* because, Master Se- 
bald, your daughter was not noble. 
You well know, my dear master, that 
the customs of the nobility are sacred. 
Many a one of us is forced to silence 
the voice of his heart, lest, as they sdy, 
a stain should be cast on his escutcheon. 
Why was Mina a burgess’s daughter 
and notacountess? But you yourself 
understand, my old master, that I, 
whose ancestors were counted among 
the companions of Charlemagne—that 
I could not take for my wife the daugh- 


ter of a sculptor, without title, without , 


crest or quarterings,” 

Otho pronounced these words in a low 
voice, with drooping head and down- 
cast eyes. He dared not meet the glance 
of the sculptor, who remained a moment 
silent, and then spoke: 

* Otho of Arneck, you have crushed 
the father and slain the child. As you 
say, the sculptor has neither title nor 
quarterings, but he has an arm for ven- 
geance !” 

And springing furiously forward, 
more rapid than thought in his move- 
ment, the old man, his eyes gleaming, 
but his hand grasping firmly the glitter- 
ing chisel, flung himself upon the ba- 
ron, and before the latter could draw 
the dagger from his girdle, the steel 
disappeared in the folds of his velvet 
doublet and buried itself in his breast. 
The hand that aimed it was firm, the 
blow was sure; the chisel as of old 
failed not to perform its master’s will; 
and Otho of Arneck fell upon the bare 
space of ground — fell, never more to 
rise, upon the very spot where Mina lay 
cold and dead. 

“Thou dost well—thou art avenged,” 
gasped the fallen man, fixing his glazing 
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eyes upon Sebald. “In thy place I 
had done likewise—but—in honorable 
combat—for I—I am a knight and no. 
ble. But I truly loved Mina.” 

His head dropped back, his limbs re- 
laxed, and he was silent. The clear 
red blood of youth and health flowed 
from the wound and stained the bare 
earth. 

Sebald, with his arms folded upon 
his breast, gazed upon his work. 

“ Let his blood flow on,” he mur- 
mured at length; “let it moisten her 
coffin, as it should. And now I shall 
deliver myself to justice. My ven- 
geance as a father and my mission as 
a sculptor are fulfilled.” 

He turned away and walked with 
rapid steps from the cemetery, leaving 
his weapon still fixed in the baron’s 


body. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Few weeks after the occurrences 
detailed in the last chapter, on a dull, 
gray day of the autumn of 1435, a crowd 
of the burgesses of Baden assembled in 
the great ball cf justice to listen to the 
judgment to be pronounced against 
Master Koerner, the sculptor. “ Who,” 
said they, “ would have imagined a few 
months since that a man so peaceful 
and just to all, an artist so skilful, so 
fervent a Christian, would be dragged 
to that seat of infamy ?” They would 
as soon have expected to hear the 
judges condemn them themselves to 
death and to see themselves led by the 
grand-provost to the gibbet. Master 
Sebald a criminal! Master Sebald an 
assassin! Alas for poor humanity, if 
that were all sixty years of virtue could 
bring forth! 

Nevertheless, there he was, the artist 
criminal—the white-haired murderer-— 
standing erect before the magistrates in 
their robes of ermine and carnation, be- 
fore the ivory image of Christ crucified, 
with its black velvet background, which 
hung above their seats. There he stood, 
while near him on a table lay the mute 
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witnesses against him: the velvet pour- 
point, stiff with blood; the fine linen 
tunic, now reddish brown in its hue; 
the murderous chisel, with its once 
gleaming blade dark and rusty and 
covered with a crust of clotied blood. 

Several witnesses were called: the 
servant who received from Master Se- 
bald the treacherous letter, which he 
delivered to Count Otho; the keeper 
of the burial-ground, who testified to 
having seen the accused enter the field 
of the dead on the morning of the twen- 
ty-second of August, But tears flowed 
fastest when the Countess Gertrude, 
the youthful widow of the baron, gave 
her deposition, While relating her 
mournful story, the noble lady swooned 
several times, and her beauty, her pla- 
cid face, and long, closed lashes, and 
waving flaxen hair, unfastened and 
rolling in masses over her black robe, 
so moved the auditory that more than 
once the life of the assassin seemed in 
instant danger. 

But the depositions of witnesses were 
almost useless. The most striking evi- 
dence of his crime was the chisel lying 
there, still covered with the victim’s 
blood. And when the president, after 
declaring to Master Sebald the crime 
of which he stood accused, asked, point- 
ing to the blood-stained weapon, “ Dost 
thou recognize thy chisel?” the old 
sculptor replied: 

“Yes; it is mine.” 

“And thou seest that with it was 
the life of the Baron of Arneck taken. 
Canst thou say by whose hand he came 
to his death ?” 

“ Yes—by mine,” replied Master Se- 
bald unhesitatingly. 

“So thou hast already declared in 
delivering thyself up to the hands of 
justice,” said the president. “ But 
that declaration, made in a moment of 
trouble and grief, was insufficient. It 
needed a public avowal to confirm it. 
But one question more: Thou hadst 
doubtless motives for the commission 
of so barbarous an act ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied the sculptor. 
“No man kills wantonly one who was 
for three years his pupil and his friend.” 
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“ What cause, then, impelled thee ?” 

The prisoner remained silent for a 
moment, bowed his head still lower, 
clasped his hands tight together, and 
bit his lips till the blood trickled from 
them; then he replied : 

“No; my motives were too holy. I 
will not tell them.” 

* Reflect, accused,” said the presi- 
dent. “It is because thy motives were 
grave that they should be revealed. 
Reflect ; and say why such a crime sul- 
lies thy once pure hands.” 

“ No,” repeated Sebald, “ I am ready 
to die, but the history of my crime dies 
with me.” 

Then a young man dressed in the 
habit of an Augustine novice, who had 
obtained the favor of remaining by the 
side of the accused, rose, and in a 
timid voice addressed: the judges : 

“ Although, my lords, 1 know not 
fully Master Sebald’s motives, I may, 
perhaps, suspect them. There are 
moments in the lives of the wisest ard 
of the most just when the heart may 
harden and the judgment err under the 
goad of some great grief. Remember, 
my lords, that Master Koerner has 
lost his only child, and you, who knew 
the daughter, can conceive the grief of 
the father.” 

“ Johann! be silent!” cried old Se- 
bald, rising, trembling and furious. 
“Let the dead sleep in their graves. 
Their agony is past, and mine needs no 
increase. I make no avowals—I de- 
sire no defence. The crime was mine— 
the vengeance was mine, and I seek but 
to die with my secret!” 

The old man fell back exhausted by 
this burst of indignation, and the young 
friar, covering his face with his hands, 
sank upon his knees before his master 
upon the stone floor, while the president 
glanced around upon his colleagues, as 
if to read their judgment in their faces. 

“ Before such a resolution,” said he, 
“ further questions were useless.” 

Then he called upon the prisoner 
to stand erect and listen to his sentence, 
which the clerk proceeded to read. 

“ Master Sebald Koerner, sculptor 
and burgess of the good city of Baden, 
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having been convicted of having, on the 
morning of August twenty-second last 
past, treacherously wounded and killed 
the noble Otho Rayner, Baron of Arneck, 
and esquire to his highness the mar- 
grave, is condemned to die by the 
halter.” 

“ Accused, hast aught to say ?” asked 
the president when the reading of the 
doom was ended. 

“ Nothing,” replied Master Sebald, 
bowing with folded arms before the 
judges. 

Tbe president covered his head with 
his black furred robe, and continued : 

“Master! the justice of man hath 
pronounced thy doom, and will soon be 
satisfied. With a common criminal 
our office would here end, and but a 
few words of exhortation to repentance 
would accompany him to the execu- 
tioner. But, criminal as thou art, we 
cannot forget that for sixty years thou 
wast our neighbor and our friend, and 
that those hands now red with murder 
have carved many a pure and holy 
image to strengthen and lift our souls 
toward God. 

“ How canst thou, whose works have 
so long glorified our Lord, now refuse 
to repent? Hast thou not read a 
thousand times the command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill’? Hast never reflected 
upon our Saviour’s agony—his wounded 
hands, his lance-pierced side, his crown 
of thorns, the blows his face received, 
his shames, his griefs, avenged only 
by the words, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do’? Thou 
hast thought upon all this; thou hast 
even modelled with thy hands the bloody 
scenes of thy Redeemer’s life; and yet 
thou couldst not learn to forgive—thou, 
who wast but a man!” 

Here the president was for a mo- 
ment silent, overcome by his emotion, 
and the old sculptor, as if shaken in his 
fierce resolve and gloomy pride by the 
words of his judge, slowly lifted his 
head and cast a troubled look around. 
“Tn the bitterness of thy heart,” con- 
tinued the president, “ in the madness 
of thy wrath, all this thou didst for- 
get; and yet to recall it all to mind, thou 
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neededst but to lift thine eyes. Gaze 
not on us, Master Sebald; bear thy 
glances higher, and see above us the 
pallid face, the wounded form, the holy 
eyes of him who loved more than thou, 
who suffered more than thou, and who 
only avenged himself upon his tor- 
turers by saving them from death, 
albeit at the price of his own blameless 
life. Harken to me, betrayed friend ! 
that Man-God had, too, a friend, and 
was betrayed by the kiss of that friend ; 
listen, unhappy father! that Father 
was sold, scourged, crucified by his 
children. And if this God, reviled, 
dishonored, avenged not himself, was 
it not to set man an example of for- 
giveness ? Thou hast not yet expiated 
thy-crime, Master Koerner, and the 
hand of the executioner will soon de- 
liver thee toa higher Judge. Christ 
will await thee at the gibbet, just and 
inflexible. Gaze on him ere thy death, 
poor sinner, with faith and love, for thy 
Judge is also thy Saviour.” : 

So speaking, the president uncovered 
his head and pointed solemnly to the 
ivory crucifix. The eyes of Master 
Koerner followed the uplifted hand 
and rested on the agonized face of 
Christ. Then their fixed and stony 
glare grew soft; their dry and burning 
lustre grew moist; his lips quivered ; 
he clasped his hands, and, after some 
moments of fierce struggling with him- 
self, the old artist murmured in a trem- 
bling voice: 

“ Christ ! God of the wretched—God 
of fathers—alas! since Mina’s death 
never have I turned mine eye to 
thee!” 

His head fell once more upon his 
breast and his voice was choked in a 
sob, while Johann at his side lifted his 
hands toward heaven in an ecstasy of 
joy and gratitude. 

There was a murmur and a motion 
in the crowd; then all was silence again 
as the voice of the president arose once 
more: 

“ A ray of grace from on high hath 
illumined thee ; let us pray that it may 
conduct thee through the gates of death 
to eternal light. I have a few words 
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more to address thee. The court, while 
punishing as it should the crime of the 
murderer, forgets not the merits of the 
artist. It therefore accords thee, to 
lessen the bitterness of thy last moments, 
the favor thou mayst most desire. Re- 
flect, Master Sebald, ere thou fixest thy 
choice. Any grace thou mayst demand 
shall be accorded, any save life.” 

A murmur of astonishment and joy 
ran through the crowd, which was hush- 
ed only to hear the old sculptor’s reply. 
Master Sebald remained long silent, 
but at length rose and spoke: 

“T would not ask life were I free to 
do so,” he answered. “My life hath 
already been too long, and she whom I 
love awaits me beyond the grave. But 
you have spoken of expiation, my lord, 
and it seems to me that even here be- 
low my death would not afford a com- 
plete one. My life, ended at the gibbet, 
may satisfy the justice of man ; but what 
shall I do to appease the anger of my 
God? Dare I appear before him with 
no penitential act to plead for my par- 
don; no work of reparation wherein 
with sweat and tears I might have 
washed my blood-stained hands? Re- 
pentance came while I gazed upon yon 
crucifix; in carving another, pardon 
might perhaps descend upon me from 
heaven, If the court will for a few 
weeks prolong my life, as I now see 
Christ’s image before me, so will I pro- 
duce it in the stone!” cried he with en- 
thusiasm. “I ask not to quit my pri- 
sou—to live in the midst of men. No! 
let me be immured in a dungeon, let 
my door be sealed until I leave it to go 
tomydeath. Let buta ray of sunlight 
enter, that I may see to model the au- 
gust countenance of my God, while I 
remain there with the thoughts of eter- 
nity and the remembrance of my crime 
for my only companions.” 

“Master Koerner,” replied the judge, 
“thy request is that of a good Christian 
and a noble artist, and the court ac- 
cords it with joy, in the hope that the 
work of thy last days may bring thee 
pardon and salvation. Thou wilt be 
led back to thy dungeon, and, before 
its door closes upon thee, all thou mayst 
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require for thy work will be brought 
thee.” 

The judges arose and retired. Jo- 
hann, radiant with joy, and his grief 
almost consoled, accompanied his old 
master to the prison, and then sought the 
stone, the clay—all that the sculptor 
could need. Even the fatal chisel, 
cleansed of its stains, was brought to 
him bright and shining, like the soul of 
the criminal which, stained by sin, would 
soon be cleansed by grief and labor. 

Then the old sculptor passed his 
hand over his seamed brow and hollow 
cheeks and called for a mirror. The 
door was then built up with stone and 
mortar, and only an opening large 
enough for his food to be passed through 
was left, and Master Sebald stood alone 
in the cell which he was only to leave 
to pass to the gibbet. 


CHAPTER X. 


SoLiTupDE was the cradle of creation ; 
solitude is the never-ceasing fountain 
wherein exhausted souls are refreshed. 
Not without an object did the prophets 
begin their mission in the desert. Who 
would leave after him an immortal 
name must retire from the haunts of 
men, and in solitude examine his soul 
ere he speaks to mankind from the ros- 
trum, or with the pen, the chisel, or the 
pencil. When the busy hum of the 
world has faded away into silence, 
when he hears no voice but that of his 
heart within, and nature without, and 
God above, he will then feel the flame 
which brings immortality. The voice 
he hears will be that of truth ; the hand 
which stretches toward him that of jus- 
tice; and all the strength of the one 
and the charms of the other will glow 
in his work. 

Master Sebald’s dungeon was the 
most real, the most complete of soli- 
tudes. Thick walls of gray granite, 
upon which shone green and slimy tra- 
ces of the dampness that filled the air, 
formed a circle around him without an 
angle, a recess, al irregularity on which 
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the weary eye might rest. A plank and 
a truss of straw were his bed; a block 
of stone was his only seat; there was 
no door, for such was old Sebald’s wish. 
Light alone—sweet light—was not de- 
nied the captive, but flowed abundant 
and golden through a large opening in 
the vaulted roof. But by day only was 
the boon granted, and then it bore with 
it no sight of that world where men 
dwelt, no view of the sunlit waters, the 
green fields, or the feathered children 
of the air. Nothing of these could he 
enjoy; nothing but that flood of day 
flowing from the open heaven upon the 
criminal’s brow, like the gaze of Eter- 
nal Love, ever open to hearts that 
yearn for it; and nevertheless. when 
Master Sebald thus found himself im- 
mured in a living tomb, when nothing 
of earth remained to him save stone 
walls, his modelling clay, and his chisel, 
then inspiration of'a greater power than 
it had ever before felt filled his soul, 
and in that inspiration and in his work 
he would have found joyful compan- 
ions ; he would have been happy, were 
it not that two dark and vengeful 
guests found lodgment in his breast, sor- 
row and remorse. 

His remorse was for his crime, his 
sorrow for his child. They were 
deeper the furrows in his brow; they 
made his hair whiter, his step more 
feeble and uncertain;-they sunk his 
eyes deeper in their sockets. They 
tortured him in his weary watchings ; 
they gave form to his dreams and broke 
and almost banished slumber; they 
stood before him when he worked or 
prayed—his former hate and his former 
love; his victim and his child. The 
golden hair of his Mina glittered in 
wild waves before his eyes ; he saw the 
manly face of Otho pale and contracted 
with agony, while the gushing blood 
poured from his wound; he closed his 
eyes, but still their forms stood before 
him, both beckoning to the threshold of 
that world where eternity begins. 

The old master commenced his work, 
ever surrounded by these sad com- 
panions. Ever hearing the last mur- 
murs of Otho, the last sighs of Mina, 
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he carved the holy cross and the sum- 
mit of Calvary; then the shameful 
scroll; then the sacred form. Ever 
haunted by his visions of the dead, he 
knew better to give to the divine Cruci- 
fied the writhing of living agony joined 
to the beginning rigidity of death; he 
remembered the last quivering of hu- 
man strengih and the mysterious folds 
of the winding-sheet. It was only 
when he came to carve the face of 
Christ that imagination and memory 
ceased tu furnish him a model. Mina’s 
passionate grief and pious resignation ; 
the mingled humiliation, repentance, 
grief, and rage of the murdered Otho 
could give naught to be reproduced in 
the countenance of a God. He must 
seek his model elsewhere ; and Master 
Sebald had not asked for his mirror in 
vain. 

Standing erect before his work, he 
began to chisel the face of Christ; and 
for the first time since his prison walls 
closed upon him he gazed upon his 
own reflection. The long gaze upon 
his white head and his grief-worn 
features satisfied him. 

His own face was a book, a book 
of sorrows speaking most eloquently, 
wherein all bitterness, all failings, all 
regrets, avd all terrors, the dreams of 
the artist, the humiliation of the master, 
the friend betrayed, the sufferings of 
the father, the anguish of the condemn- 
ed, had inscribed their memories and 
left their foot-prints. The agony of 
Master Sebald was already long, and 
had been cruel and stormy. Ah! the 
remembrances of Otho’s treachery were 
as the wounds in the hands and feet; 
the brand of dishonor upon bis brow 
was as the crown of thorns; and the 
last wound, the stab of the lance, was 
the loss of Mina. So, that after long 
contemplating his own features, the old 
sculptor knelt humbly before the work 
he had begun. 

* Pardon, O Christ !” he said, “ if I, 
a weak mortal, an unworthy and sinful 
man, dare, in carving thy sacred linea- 
ments, trace mine. But I design not, 
O Lord! to show thee happy and full 
of peace, or radiant and glorious. I 
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promised to present thee suffering, suf- 
fering even the death of the cross; I 
suffer that of the gibbet. A friend be- 
trayed thee; a friend betrayed me. 
Thou wast loaded with insult and igno- 
miny; I too had good cause to blush 
before my judges. Thou weepest over 
the sins of men, thy children; I over 
my child’s grave. And as, O Lord! 
thou wert man as well as God, I may 
not offend thee in copying the anguish, 
the griefs, the sufferings that have left 
their print upon my brow. All these 
thou knowest, O Lord! but remorse 
thou couldst not know. That will I 
keep to myself, and in its stead I will 


place radiance, hope, and splendor of 


divinity. Ay, hope! for even on the 
cross didst thou hope and call upon thy 
Father !” 

Here the old sculptor ceased, and 
bent before his work, while the shadows 
of despair darkened his brow. Then 
he cast a troubled lock upon the statue, 
a look in which anguish mingled with 
prayer, confidence with terror. 

*“ And can I hope?” he murmured. 
“Mina is in heaven. Shall I again 
see her ?” 

Sut no voice replied, and, sighing, he 
stood again erect. Then after a few 
moments of silent meditation he seized 
his chisel, and, making the sign of the 
cross, recommenced his work, and the 
stone seemed to breathe, to quiver, to 
palpitate as, one by one, the suffering 
lines came forth. Truly in Master 
Sebald’s mirror were grief and unpity- 
ing and unending pain. 

And he worked in spite of the 
gnawings of hunger, the want of sleep, 
the cold of the winter. He had ever 
within him strength and fire — the 
strength of expiation, the fire of pe- 
nitence, But as he worked, his form 
became more stooped, and his eye less 
sure; his blood flowed feebler through 
his veins, and his breath grew more 
quick and gasping. But he needed 
but mind and hand, and his mind was 
clear, and his hand carved bravely 
still. And what cared he for the fail- 
ing of an exhausted body? If, day 
by day, his face grew thinner, bis eyes 
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cavernous, his lips tighter, was not his 
model for all that the more real? Was 
it not a dying Christ he was carving ? 

At last his work was done. When 
the last blow of the chisel had been 
given, when the stone had received the 
final touch, when Christ hung there 
wounded, quivering, breathing, sub- 
lime, Master Sebald knelt before his 
work and bowed his forehead to the 
earth. The sculptor demanded his 
pay; the criminal his pardon. He 
prayed fervently and long ; and when 
he rose, he knew that his child call- 
ed, and that the hour of his deliver- 
ance was nigh, and, walking to the nar- 
row opening which formed his only 
means of communication with men, 
he called aloud to his jailer: 

“ My Christ is finished! My task 
is done! Unseal the door and lead 
me to the executioner.” 

But it was not the executioner that 
came, but the judge; and he, the first 
to enter the dungeon, when he lifted his 
eyes, fell upon his knees with clasped 
hands; for what he saw seemed no 
image of stone, but a living Christ, suf- 
fering and dying before him. Struck 
with astonishment and admiration, he 
called his colleagues and sent for mon- 
seigneur the bishop, and his highness 
the margrave, that all might see the 
Christ of the condemned. The dun- 
geon of Master Sebald was too nar- 
row for the multitude of visitors who 
crowded before the holy image ; they 
talked of carrying it to one of the 
courts of the city, or to the Grand 
Place, that all the faitnfui might mourn 
and be edified by-so sacred a spectacle. 
But Master Sebald opposed this pro- 
ject and askeda further boon : 

“Ah?” cried he, “if you think this 
work ot my hands merits aught but 
favor, consecrate it to a holy remem- 
prance ; place it in the cemetery where 
my daughter reposes. Christ should 
be upon her tomb, to speak to her ot 
hope, and on the tomb of him—of—him 
too, to speak to him of forgiveness.” 

We may add that the sculptor’s re- 
guest was quickly granted, for in those 
happy days there were sheriffs whe 
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believed, and judges of tender hearts. 
They were very backward, and very 
far behind our enlightened age in those 
days, although gunpowder had just 
been invented. Besides, the council- 
lors of the margrave held sacred things 
in respect, and did not regard cemete- 
ries as mere charnel-houses. 

They carried, then, with great pomp, 
Master Sebald’s statue to the ceme- 
tery ; and, for the first time since his 
imprisonment began, the old man saw 
the crowd of men, the green leaves, 
the tomb of his daughter, and the white 
clouds of heaven. 

He saw the blessing of the cross ; 
he saw Mina’s tomb consecrated ; and 
then, taking his chisel, he graved upon 
the pedestal, as a last farewell, the in- 
scription which, as we have seen, yet 
remains, and asked the time appointed 
for his execution. But murmurs arose 
in the crowd which soon swelled to vio- 
Jent clamors. Could so repentant a man, 
so old and true an artist, be given over 
to the gibbet! The people surrounded 
the magistrates ; the magistrates turn- 
ed to the councillors ; the councillors 
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turned to the margrave; and after a 
short deliberation the president of the 
tribunal declared to Master Koerner 
that, in consideration of his genius, of 
his piety, and of his repentance, he 
should still live ; pardon was granted 
him. 

“ Ts life a boon ?” murmured the old 
artist, sadly bowing his head. “ But I 
await the mercy of God. He is more 
generous than man.” 

He had not long to wait, for two 
days after, in the gray, early morning, 
they found him cold and dead upon his 
daughter’s grave, his head resting upon 
the base of the crucifix. His hopes 
were realized ; God opened his prison- 
doors. 


Such is the legend of the sculptor 
and his work—a legend which offers a 
simple and characteristic picture of the 
ages of confiding faith, when the Christ- 
ian placed his hopes, the injured his ven- 
geance, the criminal his repentance, 
and the artist his genius, at the foot of 
the cross, 





ORIGINAL, 


THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Ir is evident that Jesus Christ intend- 
ed to legislate and did legislate in re- 
gard to marriage. ‘The commandment 
which he gave, requiring the marriage 
contract to be respected as inviolable 
and indissoluble, is a law, has the force 
of a law, and is obligatory, not only 
upon ecclesiastical, but also upon civil 
legislators and judges. There is no 
power upon earth, either in the church 
or in the state, which has power to 
abrogate or change it. We do not 
pretend that this law was promulgated 


to the Jewish people, or to pagan na- 
tions, directly and immediately. Our 
Lord legislated immediately only for 
those who should become the subjects 
of his kingdom by baptism. For all 
others, he legislated only mediately, 
by promulgating to all mankind the 
precept to embrace his faith and be 
baptized into his church, and thus to 
bring themselves under the entire code 
of Christian law. The unbaptized are 
subject to the natural law only in re- 
gard to marriage, as in everything 
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else; and their marriage is not a sa- 
crament, but a merely natural contract. 
What we maintain is, that the law re- 
garding Christian marriage has been 
established by the sovereign authority 
of Jesus Christ for all the baptized, 
and that this law respects the very es- 
sence of marriage as a contract, invali- 
dating all pretended marriages which 
are not in accordance with it. All ec- 
clesiastical legislators are, therefore, 
bound to legislate in conformity with 
this law. They must treat all mar- 
riages sanctioned and ratified by the 
law of Christ as valid and binding, and 
all others as null and void. All Chris- 
tians must act in the same manner. 
And in Christian states, as all law- 
givers and judges are bound to act ac- 
cording to their conscience, and in con- 
formity with the divine law, and as the 
revealed law of Jesus Christ respecting 
marriages is the supreme rule of the 
Christian conscience, having the force 
of a divine law, they are bound to make 
it the rule of ali their enactments and 
judgments. 

Some Protestant writers deny that 
our Lord intended to legislate respect- 
ing matrimony, and affirm that he 
merely laid down a rule of morality. 
This is, however, an unmeaning state- 
ment. He could not give a moral pre- 
cept respecting matrimony without le- 
gislating. The essential morality of 
the question is determined by the law 
determining the conditions, motives, 
and obligations of the contract. Mo- 
rality consists in conformity to this law, 
immorality in violating it. Our Lord 
could not, therefore, command any- 
thing as required by morality, or for- 
bid anything as immoral, in relation to 
the essentials of marriage, without re- 
enacting an already existing law, or 
promulgating a new law, defining the 
conditions by which a marriage is ren- 
dered a valid or an invalid contract. 

The very circumstances and terms 
of his utterance on the subject show 
that he did legislate. Moses legislated 
on the subject, and permitted to men 
divorce in certain cases, with the privi- 
lege of remarriage to both parties. 
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Our Lord expressly revokes this per- 
mission, so far as his own disciples are 
concerned, and declares that, according 
to the Christian law, whoever divorces 
his wife and marries another, or who- 
ever marries a divorced party, must be 
held guilty of adultery. This is an act 
of legislation, for it is a law declaring 
null and void for the future certain 
marriages which, under the Mosaic 
law, were valid. Now, there is no civil 
law which can make a contract de- 
clared invalid by the divine law valid, 
binding, or lawful, or which can in- 
validate a contract made valid by the 
divine law. It is true that our Lord 
did not enact any civil law, properly 
so called, with civil penalties annexed 
to it, for the Jewish people, or for any 
Gentile nation. But he prescribed the 
standard according to which all legisla- 
tors in Christian states are bound to 
make their civil laws. 

The question now comes up, How are 
we to ascertain what the Jaw of Jesus 
Christ is, and what is the law itself? 
We have discussed the last question 
in part, in our former number, in which 
we endeavored to show that the texts 
of Scripture in which we are informed 
concerning the precept given by Christ 
concerning marriage, properly under- 
stood, sustain the Catholic doctrine of 
the indissolubility of marriage. We 
have now to show how the Catholic 
doctrine and the law of the Catholic 
Chureh are established with an infal- 
lible certainty, and with a force abso- 
lutely obligatory on the conscience. 

It is evident enough that the notion 
of legislators and judges attempting to 
discuss and decide upon the true mean- 
ing of texts of Scripture is absurd. 
Such a proceeding would never lead 
to any uniformity of legislation if at- 
tempted, and it would never be attempt- 
ed in any community where principles 
of sound jurisprudence prevailed, Who, 
then, are to decide upon the meaning of 
these texts, if the ultimate appeal is to 
them? The Protestant clergy? They 
cannot agree among themselves. Even 
in the earliest and best days of Puri- 
tanism in New England, when a com- 
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paratively strict doctrine and legisla- 
tion respecting marriage prevailed, 
there was a serious difference among 
the clergy respecting the lawful grounds 
of divorce. Moreover, the Protestant 
clergy do not claim the right of inter- 
preting the Scripture. The laity have 
an equal right, and each individual has 
it for himself. Rationalists claim also 
the right of making reason the criterion 
of the truth of the doctrine of Scripture 
and the teachings of Jesus Christ. It 
is therefore plain that it is a futile 
proceeding to attempt to make the text 
of Scripture a standard of legislation 
or public sentiment in regard to mar- 
riage. The result which has actually 
been produced is an inevitable result, 
namely, that the prevalent opinion and 
sentiment in the community, based on 
their common sense, will regulate legis- 
lation in regard to marriage and di- 
voree. This common sense is not an 
enlightened and elevated common sense, 
proceeding from sound, rational, and 
moral principles, Itis a low, irrational 
sense, derived from passion, self-in- 
terest, expediency, and a perverted 
reason, which tends continually to de- 
generate more and more, and whose 
logical consequences may be seen deve- 
loping themselves every day under our 
own eyes. 

The law established by Jesus Christ 
is not and cannot be based upon the 
texts of the sacred historians who in- 
form us of the fact that he did promul- 
gate such a law. These texts are not 
the law, and the enacting force does 
not proceed from them. ‘They may be 
cited in proof of the fact that the law 
was made, and in proof of what the law 
was. ‘The law itself was verbally pro- 
claimed by our Lord, and its force 
dates from and depends upon that ver- 
balenactment. The historical account 
given by the evangelists added nothing 
to it, and the comments of the apostles 
upon it are mere allusions to it, or ex- 
hortations to keep it, which presup- 
pose its existence. It was a part of 
the unwritten law of the church hand- 
ed down by tradition, whose legitimate 
expositiors were the apostles and their 


_ tion by the opposing parties. 
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successors. Our Lord must have in- 
structed the apostles fully on the sub- 
ject, and they must have transmitted 
full and explicit instructions on the 
same subject to the bishops and clergy 
to whom the government of the church 
was committed, As occasion required, 
the unwritten Christian common law 
was embodied in canons by episcopal 
councils, and thus became statute law. 
The true method of fixing decisively 
the real scope and contents of the divine 
legislation of our Lord is, therefore, to 
investigate the legislation of the church 
from the earliest times. 

The doctrine defined by the Council 
of Trent upon which the modern ea- 
nonical law of the Catholic Church is 
based, is too well known to need any 
statement. It is evident that this defi- 
nition was no innovation, but merely 
a solemn declaration of the doctrine 
universally received in the Catholic 
Church, levelled against the innova- 
tions of Protestants. The mere fact 
that the indissolubility of marriage has 
been recognised in the Catholic Church 
and enforced under the severest penal. 
ties, and that it has been also recog- 
nised and protected by the civil law of 
Europe, until Protestantism brought in 
a disastrous change, is sufficient to prove 
that the church received her law from 
Jesus Christ or the apostles, So se- 
vere a law, one so inconvenient to in- 
dividuals, one so contrary to the estab- 
lished legislation of beth Jews and 
Gentiles, could never have been es- 
tablished and enforced by any other 
than a divine authority, and in the 
origin of the Christian community. If a 
milder law had ever prevailed in the 
church, an attempt to establish a strict- 
er one would have met a violent oppo- 
sition, History would record the strug- 
gle, the pages of the fathers would bear 
witness to the difference of opinion 
and the mutual discussion of the ques- 
Councils 
would have been called to decide it, 
and, if any change had been generally 
enforced in favor of a stricter law, ei- 
ther it would have been based on rea- 
sons supposed to justify or require the 
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abrogation of an indulgence formerly 
granted, or, if not, the previous exist- 
ence of this indulgence would have 
becn denounced as a corruption, and 
these who maintained it wouid have 
been condemned. The quiet, undis- 
turbed continuity of the tradition and 
practice of the church from the ear- 
liest ages proves that no serious and 
widespread difference of doctrine ever 
arose, but that the modern Catholic 
doctrine of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage held undisputed sway from the 
beginning. The opponents of this doc- 
trine cannot pretend to establish any 
clear tradition in their own favor. They 
can only endeavor to obscure the evi- 
dence of the tradition sanctioning the 
Catholic doctrine. Nowithstanding 
their efforts, the chain of evidence 
from St. Augustine back to Origen, Jus- 
tin Martyr, and Hermas, including all 
the canons which still remain, and which 
were enacted by ecclesiastical councils, 
is unbroken and conclusive, as may be 
seen by consulting those Catholic 
authors who have written scientific 
treatises on the subject. The whole 
discussion is, however, of little prac- 
tical value, except as showing the ne- 
cessity of the infallibilfty of the church 
in defining doctrine and her supreme 
authority in judging moral questions, 
and as corroborating the proof that she 
possesses this infallible and supreme 
authority. The real question at issue 
is, whether marriage is a sacrament 
confided to the guardianship of the 
church, and regulated by a law of 
which the church is the supreme judge, 
or whether it is a natural contract un- 
der the control of the civil law. The 
Protestant world has taken the latter 
side of the alternative. Consequently, 
the case of marriage comes to this is- 
sue; what civil laws respecting mar- 
riage and divorce are best calculated 
to promote happiness, morality, social 
and civil prosperity and well-being ? 
Legislatures and courts must decide 
the question, while churches, clergy- 
men, moralists, writers, etc., can exer- 
cise no other influence than that of ar- 
gument and persuasion. These argu- 
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ments must be drawn from reason and 
the natural law. They must bear upon 
the point that the strength and perpe- 
tuity of the marriage bond is useful 
and necessary for the preservation of 
society. The doctrine of Scripture and 
the authority of religion can only be 
brought in to increase the motives and 
sanctions of the natural law. 

It is useless to hope that the doctrine 
of the indissolubility of marriage will 
ever be adopted either in theory or 
practice as the result of reasoning 
on the principles of either the natural 
law or the moral’code of Christianity. 
by those who reject the infallibility of 
the Catholic Church. It is also useless 
to hope that the Protestant clergy and 
jurists will ever agree together.as to 
the proper ground « of div oree, and the 
proper safeguards of marriage, much 
less that they will agree in adopting the 
opinions of the most rigorous schvol 
among them, as sustained by their able 
and learned advocate, President W ool- 
sey, in The New-Englander. The only 
thing in the power “of the Protestant 
clergy and their lay coadjutors is, to 
diminish and retard the destructive 
tendency of the false principle they have 
admitted into theology and legislation 
by their denial of the Catholic doctrine 
regarding marriage. In this direction 
they may do something, and it is to be 
desired that they should exert them- 
selves to the utmost to do all they can, 
The clergy may exert a certain moral 
and religious influence by acting ac- 
cording to some fixed principles and 
laws in regard to performing the mar- 
riage ceremony and admitting or ex- 
cluding persons from communion. Also 
by preaching and writing on the obiiga- 
tions of marriage, the blessings which 
flow from unions which are hallowed by 
perfect and lifelong fidelity to conjugal 
and parental duties, and the evils which 
are the consequence of infidelity and 
frequent separations, Jurists and states- 
men may reform the administration of 
law in the courts so as to decrease the 
facility of obtaining divorce, and secure 
to all parties a thorough protection of 
all the rights guaranteed to them by the 
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civil law. Physicians and others may 
do good by peinting out the physical and 
social evils which flow from the viola- 
tion of those laws on which the multi- 
plication and healthy development of 
the race depend. So far as individuals 
are induced to marry in accordance 
with the dictates of pure affection and 
enlightened prudence, to observe the 
moral laws of the married state, and 
to remain faithful to each other until 
death, and so far as divorces and re- 
marriages are rendered less numerous, 
so far good will be done, and the well- 
being of society promoted. We desire 
most heartily that the utmost possible 
success may attend these well-meant 
efforts. Nevertheless, we cannot flatter 
our Protestant friends with any ex- 
pression of our own conviction that 
this success will be anything more than 
placing a breakwater in the way of the 
current that is sweeping away the 
Christian institution of marriage. The 
priaciples and institutions which make 
society Christian, the traditions which 
connect it with the past and give it 
Christian and moral vitality, have been 
received and retained from the Catho- 
lic Church. As these are gradually 
abandoned and lost, society possesses 
no power to recover and restore them. 
Christian societies outside the church, 
and states composed of persons who are 
nominally Christian but out of Catholic 
communion, bear within them the prin- 
ciple of dissolution, without possessing 
any sufficient principle of recuperation. 
The Catholie Church alone possesses a 
divine law given by revelation which 
she is competent to explain and autho- 
rised to enforce, and which is a princi- 
ple of perpetual life, capable of resist- 
ing every tendency to disease and death, 
and of renewing every decayed national 
constitution, restoring every degenerate 
people, and continually repeating the 
work wrought in the first formation of 
Christendom. Protestantism is a tu- 
bercular deposit in the centre of the 
bosom of society. Its necessary result 
is spiritual, moral, intellectual, and final- 
ly, physical death. As in the case of a 
person smitten with tuberculosis, there 


may ve for a long time many portions 
ot the lungs unaffected, much health 
and strength in the organs and limbs of 
the body, and an increase of cerebral 
excitement and activity, although the 
principle of death which will finally 
stop all vital activity is slowly and 
surely gaining upon the principle of 
life; so with those portions of Chris- 
tendom which are smitten with heresy. 
There is much health and vigor re- 
maining as the effect of the original 
state of sound, integral, Catholic life. 
Many individuals remain essentially 
sound in their belief and upright in 
their practice. There is even a flush 
on the surface of society, a hectic bril- 
liancy in the eye of intellect, a fevered 
activity of thought and action, which 
is mistaken for genuine, healthful vigor 
and vitality. ‘Lhe boastful, shallow or- 
gans of public sentiment, whose real doc- 
trines are infidel, but who are forced 
to wear a little smear of popular reli- 
gion on their face, pretend, with an as- 
surance equally sickening and ridicu- 
lous, to read lectures and give advice 
to the Vicar of Christ and the bishops 
of the Catholic Church on great moral 
and social questions. Their changes 
are rung with monotonous and un- 
meaning repetition upon railroads, 
telegraphs, steam, newspapers, heavy 
guns, and progress. The Catholic 
Church is denounced as the great 
obstacle in the way of modern society, 
because she adheres to the sieadfast, 
unchanging affirmation of eternal prin- 
ciples of truth, law, and justice. Her 
complete spoliation is urged as the great 
meaus of hastening the march of society 
toward its goal. It is vain to expect 
an argument which has any solidity, 
or even the pretence of an answer 
which is grave and serious, to the 
reasonings and expostulations of those 
who point out the deadly symptoms 
which are concealed beneath this hectic 
activity and betrayed by this boastful 
demeanor. An ill-bred sneer, an un- 
meaning platitude, or a frivolous dis- 
play of rhetoric is all that can be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, those who are 
able to think, and who have some real 
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solicitude for progress in truth, in sound 
morality, in Christian virtue, in solid 
well-being and happiness, on the part 
of society and their fellow-men, will 
not be able to shut their eyes to the 
evident symptoms which prove that 
a deadly disease, already far advanced, 
is feeding on the vitals of the social or- 
ganism, ‘These symptoms have been 
pointed out by Protestant clergymen 
and medical writers, and we refer to 
their startling statements as evidence 
of the virulence and extent of the moral 
ulcer which is eating up the vitals of 
society and destroying the original, 
American population of the country. 
It is not the matter of a few divorces 
granted to married persons whose rights 
are judicially proved to have been vio- 
lated in a flagrant manner, which is of 
such great importance. While the an- 
cient laws of the states were rigidly 
enforced. and the number of divorces 
granted was small, the community re- 
ceived no grievous injury. The great 
evil which is so alarming, and is working 
such deplorable effects, consists in the 
great number of divorces granted, the 
facility with which they are obtained, 
and the flippant, shameless disregard of 
all judicial decorum by the couris of law. 
Behind all this is another evil, the vio- 
lation of the morality of the conjugal 
state. The authors of Protestantism 
have opened the door to all these dis- 
orders by their denial of the indisso- 
lubility and sacramental character of 
VoL. V.—4 
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matrimony, and their concession of the 
right to judge and decide upon the 
whole subject of the marriage contract 
to the civil power. The door which 
they have opened they cannot close 
There is no protection for the sacred- 
ness of marriage at all adequate to the 
necessities of the case, except in a doc- 
trine, a law, and a system of practical 
morality, promulgated and enforced by 
a church which has power over the 
conscience, and is acknowledged as 
possessing an authority delegated by 
Jesus Christ. The utter weakness 
and helplessness of Protestantism, and 
the absolute necessity of a return to 
the Catholic Church in order to save 
society and civilization, has been mani- 
fested in England and the United 
States in a more startling and sudden 
manner than could have been antici- 
pated twenty years ago by the most 
sagacious prophet of the future. We 
wait with interest and anxiety to see 
what will be done by those who believe 
that the secession of the sixteenth 
ceutury was really a reformation, and 
that the salvation of the human race 
is to be looked for from the principles 
of Luther and Calvin. At present, 
these principles appear to be tending 
to the abrogation of the institution of 
marriage in the Christian sense of the 
word, and the introduction of a species 
of polygamy worse than that of Mor- 
monism. 
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ORIGINAL, 
MEA CULPA. 
BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 


I, 


Att through my fault, my own most grievous fault ! 
This the chagrin and inward smart of sin. 
Nor others’ blame can my poor cause exalt-— 
Naught but myself t’ accuse, without, within ! 

And thus to my God heavy-hearted I cry, 

Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa ! 

And thus to the mother of Jesus I sigh, 

ea culpa, mea maxima culpa! 


greet epee ae 


II, 


O God! the past, the wicked past forgive ! 
The spectre-sins that haunt my soul dispel. 
Deeper than mirth, alas! they frowning live ; 
Beneath my smiles, in memory’s caves they dwell! 
And thus to Saint Michael, archangel, I plead, 
Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa: 
And thus to Saint John with regret I concede, 
Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! 





Il. 
. 

Ponder my love—a Saviour’s voice would fall; 

When tempted sore, in youth’s delirious hour. 

Ponder my love—O kind and gracious call! 

And yet from life I plucked each poison-flower ! 
And thus to Saint Peter and Paul I exclaim, 
Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa: 

And thus to all saints and you, brothers, proclaim, 
Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa ! 





IV. 


Ah! well, dear Lord, here in my guilt I bow. 
What else to do, where else to go, than home? 
Joyless, distrest, a contrite suppliant now, 
Heartsick of sin, homesick for thee, I come! 
Ye saints and you, brothers, to Christ for me pray : 
Peceavi, mea maxima culpa! 
Alas! my dear Jesus, ’tis all I can say, 
Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa ! 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 


SOLUTIONS OF SOME 
CABS AND THEIR PATRON. 


Tue admirers of French novels have 
made acquaintance with some of the 
French representatives of our own car- 
boys and carmen in the French metropo- 
lis. They are aware that their cabs or 
cabriolets are called Fiacres, and they 
are naturally desirous to know why 
they should be called by a name which 
by a little aspiration sounds unmistak- 
ably Irish. This trifling question has 
set some archeological antiquaries by 
the ears. The following appears to 
be the genuine solution: Sanval, au- 
thor of “ Recherches sur les Antiquités 
de Paris,” (end of seventeenth century.) 
said that, about forty years previous, a 
certain Nicholas Sauvage, agent to the 
proprietor of the Amiens coaches, and 
owner of a large house in the Rue 
Saint Martin, the front of which was 
aderned with the enseigne of Saint 
Fiacre, kept from forty to fifty horses 
in his stables, and also cabs for the con- 
venience of the public at rather a dear 
ficure. His establishment became so 
noted that all coaches for hire came to 
be called Fiacres. 

Menage, in his “ Origines de la Lan- 
gue Francoise,’ 1684, gave a like ac- 
count, but described the effigies of St. 
Fiacre as adorning the front of a house 
in Rue Saint Antoine. 

Both writers appear to have been in 
error. <A satiric Mazarinade dating 
1652, and bearing for title the * Royal 
Supper of Pontoise,” etc., has the fol- 
lowing lines descriptive of the embar- 
rassment of the worshipful supper-eaters 
when they wished to return home at a 
late hour to Paris : 

“ C’était pour avoir des Carrosses, 

Ou Von attelle Chevaux rosses, 
Dont les cuirs tout rappetassés, 
Vilains, crasseux, et mal passés, 
Représentoient le simulacre, 


De l'ancienne Voiture 4 Fiacre 
Qui fut le premier du métier, 
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Qui louoit carosse au Quartier 
De Monsieur de Saint Thomas 4 Louvre.” * 

Fiacre may have prospered in his 
business, and unprincipled rivals have 
carried out his idea, and adopted the 
effigies of the saist after whom the 
poor cabman was called. Thus San- 
val may have seen the pictured saint 
presiding over the useful articles (ori- 
ginally let out at three sous the drive) 
in Rue Saint Martin, and Menage may 
have seen a rival, Rue Saint Antoine. 
It is more likely that the plagiarists 
appropriated for their vehicles the 
name of the saint than that of the hum- 
ble individual, the inventor of the sys- 
tem. 

Saint Fiachra was of that noble band 
of Irish missionaries who spread them- 
selves over the Continent soon after 
the island was converted. St. Virgil 
became patron of Saltzburg, St. Kil- 
lian of Franconia, St. Gall of Switzer- 
land, St. Columbanus of the Vosges 
and of Bobbio in Italy. St. Fiachra 
was gladly weleomed by the bishop of 
Meaux in the seventh century, and dé- 
voted his services to the care of an 
hospital. The cabriolet drivers and (if 
we remember aright) the market gar- 
deners of Paris honor him as their 
patron. 


MYSTERIES OF THE RUE D’ARBRE : EC, 


No visitor will fail to visit the church 
of St. Germain d’Auxerrois, the parish 
church, as it may be called, of the in- 
mates of the Tuileries, and wyhin a 
few stones’ throw of that luxurious but 
not very comfortable residence. The 


* It (the embarrassment) was to provide cabs 
To which they yoke poor hack horses, 
Whose leathers all shrunken, 

Ugly, greasy, and badly dressed, 
Represent the ghost 

Of the old cab belonging to Fiacre, 
Who was the first of the trade, 

That hired out carriages at the Quarter 
Of Monsieur St, Thomas of the Louvre, 
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possession of the most finely furnished 
apartments will not give much pleasure 
to the dweller who is uncertain whe- 
ther he may not be ejected from them 
to-morrow. The triple portal of the 
church dates from the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and the low steeple 
from a much earlier period. Owing to 
the late demolitions, the exterior of the 
church can now be examined with more 
convenience and pleasure than of yore, 
and many a saunterer will be surprised 
to see, arranged along the frieze of a 
lateral chapel projecting into the Rue 
d’ Arbre Sec, various portions of a carp, 
separated from one another by roses, 
(architectural, to wit,) here a head, 
there a body, and then (a rose inter- 
vening) a tail. As far as the informa- 
tion got from passers-by extends, he 
must remain in ignorance of the cause 
of the strange ornamentation, but he 
may learn it here at second-hand, our 
authority being the archzologist M. 
Didron. An individual inhabitant of 
the adjoining street (perhaps a fish- 
monger) had got permission to add this 
chapel to the old edifice ; and to con- 
nect his name (Zrongon, a piece cut 
away) with the building, he devised 
this ingenious plan. 

Another pious and equally ingenious 
dweller in the same street, who dealt 
in poultry, did so well in business that 
she built a new house at the corner, 
and in front erected a pious monument. 
Her name being Anne, she got a sculp- 
tor to execute a group for her, namely, 
St. Anne, mother of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, teaching her daughter to read. 
Having thus secured her hame from 
oblivion, she got her occupation trans- 
mitted to after-times by having various 
fowl sculptured in bas-relief on the 
plinth. Alas! how are casual visitors 
to know, when admiring the group, that 
it was executed at the expense of Anne 
the poulterer of the street of the wither- 
ed tree; and who is aware of the cir- 
cumstance from which the street itself 
got its name in old times? 

In days when pilgrimages were in 
fashion, a certain house of entertain- 
ment in that street was much in favor 


with the really devout, as well as 
the wanderers who had returned in 
life from the Holy Land. These had 
brought home intelligence of a won. 
derful tree which had annually pro. 
duced leaves and fruit in the vicinity 
of Hebron, from the days of Adam to 
that on which our Lord was crucified.* 
On that day it withered, and, according 
to the assertion of the pilgrims, would 
remain sapless till the Holy City would 
be in the possession of a Christian 
power. Such a legend was calculated 
to make a deep impression on the cus- 
tomers of the auberge, for which an 
open-air artist was soon called on to 
execute the effigies of the famous dry 
tree for a sign. Afterward the inn 
communicated its name to the street. 


SLANG BANISHED FROM THE STAGE. 


Some objectionable things, which, 
when they assume troublesome pro- 
portions, are extinguished by public 
opinion amongst ourselves, are stifled 
by the strong hand of power in France. 
In 1859, a warning was given to those 
theatres in Paris which were suspected 
of a leaning to Argot, (slang,) that they 
should for the future accept no piece 
in which it prevailed. So the poor 
gamins, who enjoy a play from the 
Paradis of the theatre, could no more 
relish the phraseology of their peculiar 
world and their peculiar philosophy. 
The higher powers argued thus 
“ Argot is the ordinary communication 
between forgats of all descriptions, whe- 
ther they plot against the peace and 
well-being of society, or bewail their 
misfortunes at the bagne ; ergo, it is not 
a fit and proper dialect to be spoken be- 
fore gentlemen and ladies, honest citi 
zens and their wives aad children ; 
ergo, it must not be spoken.” So the 
poor gamin of vicious propensities must 
be content in his hours of relaxation to 
learn the language of that half of the 
world to which he does not belong. 

Yet many of his pet words are not of 


* Near Hebron is an oak of great dimensions and of 
great age ; but the acorn from which it sprung was not 
planted for ages after Abraham's time, 
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a low or disreputable origin. Such is 
the word Binette, nowhere heard now 
except among the folk who live by their 
wits, and yet presenting a noble and 
sublime image in the days of the Grand 
Monarque. in fact, no less an object 
than his flowing and majestic peruke. 
Binette of the Rue des Petits Champs 
(street of the little fields) was his ma- 
jesty’s hair-dresser, and a great man 
would feel his dignity outraged if a 
hint was given that his wig was not 
confectioned by the great Binette. 
Now from Cesar to the wisp that stops 
a bung-hole, the descent is not greater 
than between the Binette (the wig, not 
the man) of the seventeenth and that 
of the nineteenth century. 

In thieves’ Latin ardent represents 
a candle, The thief has accurately 
preserved the vocabulary of the Hotel 
Rambouillet; the Holland House of the 
seventeenth century. One of the Pre- 
cieuses of that temple of literary ele- 
sance, when directing the lackey to 
snuff the candle, would thus express 
herself: ** Jnutile, ostez le superflu de 
cet ardent !” * 

The gamin is not great on the sub- 
ject of verbal roots: he uses the words, 
but does not trouble himself about the 
quarter from whence they come. He 
is not aware that-his own name is the 
galopin (tavern-boy) of the middle 
ages. When he says that such or such 
article of dress, or food, or what you 
will, is chowette, (nice,) he is merely 
retaining the sowef (doux) of the old 
French poetry. His friend is his 
copin, the compaign (comrade) of old 
times; the boy he despises is a capon, 
the name applied to the Jews in the 
days of Philip the Fair. His rigolo 
comes to him from the verb rigoler, (to 
amuse one’s self;) so often used in 
Maistre Pathelin, our Village Law- 
yer, a farce of the fifteenth century, 
An umbrella is a riffard with him, 
though he is little aware that it gets 

* This anecdote reminds us of a tradition not for- 
gotten among the gyps of T.C.D. A very learned 
fellow, dismounting from his steed some time during 
the dark ages, said to a little boy, ‘* Juvenile, cir- 
cumambulate the quadruped round the quadrangle, 


and I shall recompense thee with a pecuniary re- 
tauneration,” 
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that name from Mons. Rifflard, the 
“Paul Pry” of the Petite Ville of 
Picard. 

Edouard Fournier, in his Enigmes 
des Rues de Paris, relates this cha- 
racteristic aneedote on the subject of 
slang. It is the antithesis of O’Con- 
neli’s victory over the fish-woman. 


““A lady of the Halles (Fish Market) had 
one day a war of words with a maraicher, 
(market gardener,) and, O ye gods! such 
words as they were! She told off one by 
one her relentless rosary of abuse. A grave- 
looking man stood still, and attentively lis- 
tened to the explosion of the wonderful 
vocabulary. 

* “Not bad, not bad,’ said he from time to 
time. At last came the famous phrase, 
‘You're no better than a melon,’ and it 
served for finale to the torrent of invectives 
—for the bouquet to the fire-work of coarse 
words, 

“*Very well, indeed!’ eried the grave 
man. ‘And why very well?’ said I. ‘Be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘this woman has just rendered 
homage to the literature which I profess.’ 
‘How?’ ‘She has nearly spoken Greek. 
Yes, indeed, monsieur, the language of Homer. 
She has just honored this bumpkin with the 
epithet* which Thersites, in the second book 
of the Iliad, line 235, applied to the Grecian 
kings in council.’ ” 


AN UNHEALTHY SUBURB, 


With any one’s experience of the 
worst parts of the existing cities of 
Europe, it would be hard for him to 
realize the condition of the Quartier 


Montmartre in former days. The 
terrible description in Victor Hugo's 
romance gives only one small phase of 
it. All the results of extreme poverty, 
vice, negligence, and thorough lazi- 
ness united to make a scene of squalor 
and wretchedness without parallel 
There was no thought of removing 
nuisances, and at this day a section of 
some heaps of the old strata presents 
as curious a variety of substances as 
were ever discovered by the great 
Abbeville explorer himself. Some 
future professor, descended from Mr. 
Chaiilu’s gorilla, finding various evi- 
dences of human workmanship so far 
below the ordinary platform of the hu- 

* The word used by Thersites is Tlérovec, plural 


of Tletwy, soft or ripe, as applied to fruit, and 
figuratively to inactive or effeminate persons, 
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man family in a.p. 2500, will set them 
down as a deposit of the year 10,000 
A.c. Many a police-raid was effected 
on the inhabitants of the Cour des 
Miracles, of the Rue Temps-Perdu, of 
that of the Vide Gousset, (picknocket,) 
of the Bout-du-Monde, of the Ville- 
Neuve; many hundreds seized and 
sent to the Salpetrigre (house of cor- 
rection) or to La Nouvelle France, 
(Canada,) and yet the wretched little 
dens in the filthy, ill-smelling lanes 
would not fail to get new tenants. 
“ Unfeeling nobles, bad government!” 
say we. At last in the days of Louis 
XIII. it was announced that any arti- 
san choosing to settle in the quarter 
might exercise his trade without let or 
hindrance, or paying duty or incurring 
expenses incidental to the carrying on 
of trades in other portions of the city. 
Makers of articles of household furni- 
ture chiefly availed themselves of the 
privilege ; a better class of inhabitants 
took possession, and the atmosphere im- 
proved. 

This (northern) quarter of the city 
has been, from the earliest times, in- 
commoded by the number of streams 
arising among the northern and east- 
ern hills adjoining the city, (Paris 
lying in a natural bowl-like cavity.) 
and endeavoring to find their way un- 
der houses and streets to the Seine. 
Many efforts have been made from 
time to time, to provide courses for 
these troublesome rivulets in channels 
arched over or open to the day; yet so 
late as 1855 some houses in the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre were filled to the 
ground floor by subterranean inun- 
dations; the inhabitants wondering 
what could bring water into their 
kitchens and cellars, and they so much 
above the level of the Seine. At the 
present time, under the strong volition 
of the emperor, an effective attempt 
is being made at the formation of 
a large subterranean river and its 
feeders. 


BEGGING A THRIVING BUSINESS. 


Many visitors to the existing exhi- 
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bition. while exploring and admiring 
the Place de Carrousel and its sur- 
roundings, will scarcely dream of the 
space between the Tuileries, the Lou 
vre, and the Palais Royal having 
been once occupied by an hospital for 
three hundred poor blind men. This 
at present magnificent quarter was a 
poor place in the days of St. Louis, and 
there were the straggling habitations 
built. Dust-heaps and filth of many 
kinds distinguished the locality, and in 
this uninviting spot the three hundred 
lind endured life from the days of 
good Saint Louis. 

At its first institution, the hospital 
was a mere night refuge—a retreat 
where the blind men were sure of a 
house over their heads and a sort of 
bed to sleep on after their criatlicries 
all day through the streets. The old 
charities were seldom ~ complete in 
themselves The pious founders did 
a certain portion of the good work, 
leaving to the public an opportunity of 
completing it. Philip the Fair added 
a dress stamped with the fleur de lys, 
and the poor blind man thus equipped 
was on a level with Edie Ochiltree, 
and so privileged, he “tote jor ne _finit 
de braire,” (the whole day he ceased not 
his bfaying.) as an old writer coarsely 
expressed himself. ¢ 

There was a parallel to this insiitu- 
tion in higher quarters, even in liter- 
ary regions. In the College of Navarre, 
placed under the highest patronage the 
pupils went in the morning throug) 
the streets, stretching out the hand, 
and erying, “ Bread, bread for the poor 
scholars of Madame de Navarre !” 

The three hundred were well looked 
after, all things considered. They had 
a poor-box in every church of France. 
They were privileged not only to beg 
at the doors, but eyen to exercise their 
quest in the church itself. A difficulty 
arose from the circumstance of some 
churches affording to the “ King’s 
Bedesmen’’ a better harvest than 
others. All or most would naturally 
crowd to fleece the richest and most 
charitable congregations, and dire con- 
fusion would ensue. But there were 
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heads equal to the onergeg. Once 
a year an auction was held; a good 
church was set up, bedesmen bid for 
its possession; it was knocked down 
to the best small batch of bidders, and 
the money they gave then, or as they 
made it, putinto a common fund. The 
least well off or least speculative. got 
the worst stands, but they received 
their share of the money arising from 
the auction. 

This exceptional state of things con- 
tinued till within the second half of 
last century, when the office of grand 
almoner became invested in the Car- 
dinal de Rohan. The wretched habita- 
tions of the three hundred, their poor 
church left to ruin, the dust-heaps and 
pools of evil odor with which they 
were surrounded, so badly harmoniz- 
ed with the neighborhood of the Palais 
Royal, the Tuileries, and the Louvre, 
between which they lay, that it enter- 
ed the speculative mind of the cardinal 
that it would be a profitable business 
to remove the poor inmates to a more 
cleanly and comfortable domicile, and 
sell the large plot of land on which the 
A sol- 


straggling settlement reposed. 
vent company was found, the land dis- 
posed of for six millions of livres, and 
the Hotel of the Black Musketeers, Rue 
de Charenton, was purchased for the 
blind men at somewhat less than half 


a million, This took place in 1779, 
and since then the churches and the 
streets have been relieved from the 
annoyance of the state beggars. They 
still occupy the Hotel Rue de Charen- 
ton, and the curious traveller now pas- 
sing down the magnificent Rue Rivoli, 
with palaces on either hand, can scarcely 
persuade himself that the space round 
him was, less than a century since, a 
dedalus of dirty lanes and ill-kept, squa- 
lid dwellings. 


THE MORGUE AND ITS DERIVATION. 


“ Whoe’er was at Paris must needs 
know the Gréve” was said and sung 
three half-centuries ago. Whoever 
was or was not at Paris must have 
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heard of the Morgue, where the bodies 
of unknown persons who have met 
with sudden deaths were exposed for 
some days, to be recognised by their 
friends. Perhaps he is not aware of 
the cause of applying to the temporary 
abode of the quiet dead a name imply- 
ing such a different idea. The dismal 
little building is now not to be found 
in its old locality, Quai du Marché 
Neuf, south side of the Cité. 

In the great as well as the little 
Chatelet (prison) of past days there 
was a room called the little prison, 
where new-comers were brought “ to sit 
for their portraits,” that is, undergo a 
rigorous inspection as to their features 
by the lower officials of the place. 
Readers of Pickwick’s incarceration 
will not require an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the process. Now, such a 
sharp and supercilious scrutiny of the 
countenance is expressed by the word 
Morgue. The humorist, D’Assoucy, 
has left a description of the inspection 
he underwent on such an occasion, and 
the terror into which he was thrown by 
a long sharp knife, wielded by a short, 
broad, and fat officer, but which was 
only designed to cut away the ribbons 
that secured his breeches, and the band 
of his hat, and thus remove all avail- 
able instruments of self-destruction in 
the Grand Chatelet. 

When this apartment changed its 
destination, and became a place of ex- 
posure for the dead, it continued to re- 
tain its name; and, on the destruction 
of the building, the title went to the 
sinister-leoking edifice built for the 
same purpose. While the Chatelet 
remained, the sisters of the hospital 
convent of St. Catherine, corner of the 
streets of St. Denis and of the Lom- 
bards, bestowed the rites of sepulture 
on the poor remains not recognized. The 
other specialty of the good sisters was 
the relief of poor women in destitute 
circumstances, 

The easily led populace of Paris 
were long under the impression that 
@ visit to the Morgue, and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of a corpse, wouid 
cost the friends a hundred and one 
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crowns. So the bereaved families 
were seldom in a hurry with their 
visit. In vain did the lieutenant of 
police in 1736 endeavor to undeceive 
them. 

In 1767, a gentleman, taking the 
packet boat from Fontainebleau to 
Paris, quitted the conveyance rather 
hurriedly, leaving a case behind him. 
After some little delay it was opened, 
and much terrified were the assistants 
at finding what appeared the body of 
a young man who had been strangled. 
A commissary of police was called on, 
accompanied by a surgeon. A pro- 
cés-verbal was drawn up by them, and 
the body sent to the Morgue to be iden- 
tified. Soon after, the negligent or 
guilty passenger arrived in a hurry at 
the office of the boat, and asked for the 
forgotten parcel. His request was fol- 
lowed by his seizure and presentation 
before the worthy magistrate, who had 
s0 laudably done his duty. On being 
charged with the murder, he burst into 
a fit of laughter, and covered the poor 
official with confusion by announcing 
that the corpse of the strangled man 
was a mummy which he was just after 
bringing from Egypt, and had forgot- 
ten to carry away with the rest of his 
luggage. In order to get his property 
out of the dead-house, he was obliged 
to make application to the lieutenant of 
police, and this circumstance soon scat- 
tered the news far and near. <A few 
nights after, all Paris was breaking its 
sides in the theatre laughing at an up- 
roarious farce by Saconnet, displaying 
in the richest colors the wisdom and 
skill of the police commissary and the 
surgeon, Repeated instances were 
made by these gentlemen to the minis- 
ter, M. de Sartines, to restrain the re- 
presentation. On the last time he ob- 
served: “ Toleration is a virtue which 
I love to practise to the utmost limits 
allowable.” The: piece had a run of 
forty nights. 


A KING AND MINISTER WELL MATCHED. 


Among the many puzzles met in 
history and biography is the retain‘ng 
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of his place by Louvois, prime minister 
to Louis XIV. Every student of his- 
tory is aware of the great self-esteem 
which dwelt within the monarch ; and 
it would be natural to suppose that, in 
order to retain his favor, officer or mi- 
nister should diligently cultivate obse- 
quiousness, and have no will or opinion 
but that of his master. It was not so, 
however, with this minister; and it is a 
historic fact that the king resolved on 
a great public undertaking on account 
of a difference he had with his minis- 
ter in their guesses at the breadth of 
the window at which they were stand- 
ing. Louis said it was such a breadth, 
Louvois guessed it was an inch or two 
more or less, and insisted on the exact- 
ness of his eye-calculation so persist- 
ently that the king called for a ruler 
to decide the matter, and resolved ona 
transaction which he knew would be 
distasteful to his opinionative contra- 
dictor. 

In Louis’ reign, and under the su- 
perintendence of Louvois, was raised 
the noble pile of the Invalides—a 
building which will be, or ought to be, 
at least, visited by every one who 
takes interest in the wellbeing of 
men who have suffered in the defence 
or for the glory of their country. 
Mansard, the architect, who has giv- 
en his name to French attics (Man- 
sardes?) was much incommeded by 
the impatience of the minister, whose 
self appreciation would be content 
with nothing less than the carving 
of his bourgeois coat of arms in the 
neighborhood of the royal achievement 
wherever it was set up. He gained 
only mortification by the movement, as 
Louis had them alleffaced. The great 
man was enraged at this instance of 
disrespect, and was obliged to content 
himself with a posthumous revenge. 
He would be buried at the Invalides, 
and, through the complaisance of the 
curé, M. de Mauray, it was done. His 
body was laid in one of the vaults, but, 
after all, was not allowed to remain 
there. The king’s parasites gave him 
information, and the corpse was re- 
moved, 
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Louvois, fearing that something of 
this kind would happen, was resolved 
to attach his memory to the Invalides 
by surer means. In one mansarde he 


got sculptured a barrel of powder in the 
act of explosion, signalizing the war he 
had originated ; in another, a plume of 
ostrich feathers ; and, in two others, an 
owl and a bat, all emblematic of his 
high dignity, his wisdom, and wakeful- 
The masterpiece, however, was 


ness. 
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a wolf, the upper part only seen, sur- 
mouated by a tuft of palm-leaves, hold- 
ing the Gil de Bauf between his fore- 
paws and looking intently into the 
court. ‘Thus was a pun in marble ex- 
ecuted: (le) Loup voit (the wolf is 
looking)—Louvois, beth having the 
same sound, and the great man’s name 
inseparably connected with the Inva- 
lides. 


ORIGINAL, 


PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


THERE was a fine specimen in Bir- 
mingham. the other day, of a style of 
theological disputation which we hoped 
had gone out of vogue. A poor wretch 
named Murphy, a paidagent of the Lon- 
don Protestant Electoral Union, had 
been travelling for some montlis about 
the counties of Stafford and Warwick, 
circulating obscene tracts upon the con 
fessional, ranting about priests and 
nuns, retailing all the absurd and 
wicked stories against the Catholic 
religion which have formed the stock 
in trade of a certain class of zealots 
and religious demagogues for the last 
three hundred years; and very natu- 
rally his disgusting tirades had stirred 
up a dangerous sort of public feeling. 
The lower classes of the Protestants 
were taught to look upon the Catholics 
as savage, wild beasts, given up to all 
manner of immoral practices, enemies 
to all human happiness, thirsting for 
blood, rapine, and revolution, and wed- 
ded to the stake, the faggot and the 
thumb-screw. The lower classes of 
the Catholics were compelled to bear 
the taunts and insults which were cer- 
tain to be provoked by this rage of po- 
pular prejudice, and moreover to listen 
to the grossest attacks upon what they 
held in most affectionate reverence. 
Of course, sensible Protestants, as well 
as educated Catholics, felt nothing but 


pity and contempt for the ravings of 
such a man as Murphy; but unfor- 
tunately it is not educated and sensi- 
ble people who make all the trouble in 
the world, nor were they educated and 
sensible people who formed the bulk of 
Mr. Murphy’s audiences. Wherever he 
went, he made a popular disturbance. 
Blows and brickbats followed in his 
train like dust behind rolling wheels. 
The magistrates in one town confiscat- 
ed his books on account of their inde- 
eency. At last he came to Birming- 
ham. The mayor and council refused 
him the use of a public hall, but his 
disciples built him an immense wooden 
tabernacle; and there, while an angry 
crowd raged and threatened about the 
doors, he began a five weeks’ course of 
lectures on the atrocities of popery. 
W hat an instructive contrast was then 
presented! In the streets Catholic 
pricsts were going about among the 
mob, begging afd commanding them 
to drop their menacing hands and with- 
draw peaceably to their homes. In the 
tabernacle this fiery ranter was declar- 
ing that every Catholic priest was “a 
murderer, a cannibal, a liar, and a 
pickpocket ;’ that the papists were 
thirsiing for his blood, but durst not 
take it; that they might pelt him with 
stones, but God would put forth his 
arm and prevent his being hurt; they 
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might raise their bludgeons against 
him, but God would ward off the 
blows. Need anybody ask what 
was the result of all this? A riot 
broke out and raged for two days; and, 
as always happens in riots, the greater 
part of the disorder and destruction was 
caused not by those who began the fray, 
but by professional thieves and rowdies 
who seized the opportunity to plunder. 

Now, of course, we have no desire 
to apologize for the unwarrantable 
mode taken by the Birmingham Cath- 
olics to silence this itinerant preacher. 
Rioting is both a great blunder and a 
great crime. But who was the more 
to blame? Was it the pulpit moun- 
tebank who pelted his audience with 
well-nigh intolerable insults, or the un- 
educated laborers who resented them ? 
Our Lord tells us, when we are smit- 
ten upon one cheek, to turn the other; 
but we all know that the custom of 
human naiure is to smite back. If 
you first stir up the angry passions of 


a croud of excitable Irishmen, and then 
dance into the midst of them, and dare 
them to come on, it will not be surpris- 
ing if you dance out again with a bloody 


nose and atorn coat. If you shake your 
fist at a man, and assure him that he 
vannot hit you if he tries ever so hard, 
it is very probable that he will try ; and 
if you are hurt. you will have yourself 
to blame. It is not safe to go near 
gunpowder with a lighted candle. All 
England seems to have thought as we 
do about the Birmingham affair, and 
Murphy has been unanimously award- 
ed the responsibility for the outrage 
by the ministers in parliament, and 
by all the respectable newspapers, even 
by such prejudiced journals as The 
‘Times. 

There have been many religious riots 
in Great Britain and America, but the 
story is nearly alwaysthesame. They 
have had them in birmingham before ; 
they have had them in Belfast and 
Dublin. Lord George Gordon got up 
a famous one in London. and Gavazzi 
was the cause of one in Montreal. The 
Native American movement in 1844 
gave us two dreadful rivts in Philadel. 
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phia, and, but for the firmness and saga- 
city of Bishop Hughes, would have pro- 
voked another in New-York. In the 
train of the Know-Nothing excitement 
ten years later followed a long array 
of incendiary preachers, some of whom 
were proved to have been expressly 
hired to provoke disturbance ; and what 
was the result? Churches were sacked, 
torn down, burned, or blown up with 
gynpowder in Manchester and Dor- 
chester, New-Hampshire, in Bath, 
Maine, and in Newark, New-Jersey. 
A church in Williamsburg was barely 
saved from the flames by the opportune 
arrival of the military. A street-preach- 
er in New-York named Parsons was 
very nearly the cause of a riot in De- 
cember, 1853; but in this instance 
also Archbishop Hughes succeeded in 
keeping the Catholics quiet. All over 
the country, in fact, rapine and incendi- 
arism seemed rampant ; but The New- 
York Tribune justly observed: “It is 
worthy of remark that, while five or 
six Catholic churches in this country 
have been destroyed or ruined by an 
excited populace, not a single Protes- 
tant church can be pointed out which 
Catholics have even thought of attack- 
ing.” 

No reasonable man will deny that 
the frantic sort of propagandism which 
stirred up all these acts of violence does 
more harm to its own cause than to 
that of its adversaries. No honest and 
rational Protestant wants to trust his 
defence toa Murphy ora Parsons. The 
street ranters are dangerous allies and 
despicable enemies. But the trouble 
is that after the fools hive made the 
disturbance there are always knaves 
ready to keep it alive. No sooner had 
the excited Catholics begun to throw 
stones at the Birmingham tabernacle 
than the scourings of the jails, the pes- 
titerous brood of the slums and alleys, 
began to sack the pawnbrokers’ and 
jewellers shops. And then down came 
from London a member of Parliament 
—the notorious Mr. Whalley, whose 
incessant attacks upon popery in the 
ITouse of Commons are a standing mat- 
ter of laughter; and he and Murphy 
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made speeches side by side, one not 
much more sensible than the other. 
We shall, no doubt, see the Protestant 
Electoral Union, of which both these 
gentlemen are pillars and ornaments, 
trying to make political capital out of 
the affair. So, too, in the United States : 
there has always been a political organ- 
ization at the back of the zealots who 
have stirred up religious riots, and there 
have always been politicians to scram- 
ble for the fruits of bigotry, if not to 
plant the seed 

Is there any reason why we may not 
have in New-York a repetition of the 
outrages of Birmingham or Philadel- 
phia? Heaven be praised! we have 
not, so far as we know, a Protestant 
Electoral Union ; but we have Whalleys 
enough, und as for Murphies, the world 
is full of them. There is no need to 
build a tabernacle ; with us they speak 
through the press. A lie shouted from 
a platform is not more dangerous than 
a lie sent flying over the country in the 
pages of a newspaper. If you want to 


produce a quick sensation with a good 
bouncing calumny, the best way per- 
= . / 


haps is to speak it out by word of mouth; 
but for permanent effect commend us 
to print. There is an American journal 
which has been acting the part of a Mur- 
phy tor a long time past, and has lately 
been flying at popery with more rage 
than ever. In arecent number of Har- 
per’s Weekly there was a horrible story 
of the confessional in Rome, which 
might rival the wildest romances of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. It showed us a sinner get- 
ting absolution before he could summon 
courage to confess his sins, and a young 
girl murdered by monks and buried 
under the church pavement; “for in 
that wonderful but priest-ridden city,” 
says the writer, “the papal clergy act 
almost with impunity.” And the other 
day, in the same paper, there was a pic- 
ture of a Roman confessional, a row of 
penitents kneeling before it, while a 
priest leaned over the door and absolv- 
ed them by tapping each one on the 
head with a rod. This wonderful de- 
vice, as our Catholic readers will at 
once perceive, was dorrowed from the 
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symbolical wand of office borne by the 
penitentiaries at the Roman court; but 
Harper’s Weekly puts the whole sacra- 
ment into the tap of the wand. “This,” 
says the editor, * is a faithful represen- 
tation of the manner in which sins are 
forgiven in the confessionals of Si. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome.” And then follows a 
long article, in the trae Murphy vein, 
about confession, and indulgences, and 
purgatory, and many other points of 
Catholic doctrine. The pope. we are 
told, claims the power of damning souls 
to hell, and admitting whom he pleases 
into heaven. The holiness which he 
rewards is not Christian holiness; the 
sins which he punishes with eternal fire 
are not the sins which Christ denounced. 
“ Sincere penitence as a ground of for- 
giveness has been practically laid aside, 
and simple confession has taken its 
place.” Indulgences are mere mer- 
chandise, and money will at any time 
buy a soul out of purgatory, just as 
“the performance of certain arbitrary 
ceremonies which have no more con- 
nection with vital Christianity than had 
the rites of pagandom” will open the 
gates of heaven. Then the writer, after 
assuring us that the pope is afraid of 
America, passes on to the ridicule of re- 
lics, and of many pious practices, aid 
winds up his article with a prediction 
that the Christian world will sooner or 
later be freed from all these mummeries 
and superstitions, and all man\ind be 
sensible and enlightened Protestants. 
Now, to what does all this tend? We 
dare say the writer of this tirade sup- 
posed he was telling the truth, but what 
was his purpose in telling it? Did he 
expect to make converts by it? When 
we seck to be reconciled with an ene- 
my. do we begin Dy insultinghim? Will 
it dispose an adversary to listen to your 
arguments with a favoring ear if you 
open the discussion by spitting in his 
face, and calling him a fool, and re- 
viling all that he holds in highest 
respect? Billingsgate is not gospel. 
When the Holy Ghost came down 
upon the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost, those chosen preachers of divine 
truth did not straightway begin to 
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blackguard the Jews. When St. Paul 
preached at Antioch, he did not call 
the pagan pontiffs “ragamuffins,” as 
Mr. Murphy called the Catholic cler- 
gy, nor did he try to convert the Jews 
by saying of their high priest what the 
Birmingham Boanerges said of the 
pope, that he was “the greatest old 
rag and bone grubber in the universe.” 
And does the Journal of Civilization 
expect to convert Catholics by carica- 
turing the pope, and telling scandal- 
ous stories about the church, and bur- 
lesquing her doctrines? As we said 
before, we feel bound to presume that 
the writer believed all he said; but it 
was so easy for him to know better. The 
doctrine: which he ascribes to Catholics 
we so earnestly repudiate in all our 
books, in all our pulpits, and in all our 
practical life. that we have a good right 
to complain indignantly, and to charge 
him with a carelessness hardly more par- 
donable than dishonesty. 

We say this carelessness is a very 
grave offence, because such calumnies 
against religious bodies never have but 
one effect—exasperation, and possibly 
riot. ‘There is just the same material 
fora riot in New-York that there was 
in Birmingham. There are ignorant 
and hot-headed men, both Protestants 
and Catholics, who are ready enough to 
come to blows if you once charge them 
full of religious ire, and then bring them 
in contact; and there are thieves and 
strect brigands enough in any large 
city to push on the work of destruction 
when once it has been started. We 
know very well that a hundred such 
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stories and pictures would never make 
a riot by themselves. We know very 
well that there are not a half dozen 
Catholics in New-York who would be 
wicked and silly enough to resent such 
insults with violence. What we com- 
plain of is, that vituperation and ca- 
lumny can hardly fail to create a 
dangerous antagonism of feeling 
which, at any unforeseen provoca- 
tion may ripen into bloodshed. Once 
teach opposing classes of the people 
to loathe each other, and how long 
will the public peace be safe? Let 
papers like Harpers Journal of Civil- 
ization (bless the mark !) keep on stir- 
ring up the bad old blood, reviving the 
dead old lies, reawakening dormant 
prejudices, and filiing the two denomi- 
nations with mutual hatred, and the 
least little spark may suddenly kindle 
the whole hateful mass into a sweep- 
ing conflagration. Argue with us, if 
you will, and we will meet you in the 
calm, gentle, Christian spirit without 
which all controversy must be worse 
than useless. Tell us that we are 
wrong, if you think so, and we will 
show you wherein we are right. Sure- 
ly a Christian minister can discuss 
mooted questions of theology without 
flinging his Bible at his adversary’s 
head. Civilized gentlemen can talk 
over their differences without loading 
each other with vile epithets. ‘There 
is only one way in which religious dis- 
putation can be profitable or even 
tolerable ; let us come to that way at 
once ; but, above all, no more lies ; no 
more playing with fire. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONFLICTS.* 


Tue title of this work indicates that 
its scope is very comprehensive, and 
that its execution involves a great deal 
of practical labor and research. The 
author says in his preface that he has 
aimed “ to display Christianity as it 
was established by Jesus, as it has been 
developed and perpetuated by the apos- 
tles and their successors, and to correct 
the erroneous impressions which so 
generally exist respecting it, and also 
endeavored to exhibit a general out- 
line of the various conflicting elements 
which have been arrayed against the 
Christian system up to the present 
time.” 

He has been as good as his word, 
for he has given us an instructive and 
able sketch of the heathen philosophers 
and religions, and of the corrupt social 
conditions which opposed themselves 
to the introduction of Christianity ; of 
the struggle for so many ages with the 
barbarism of Europe; and, finally, in 
what we consider by far the most vivid 
and interesting portions of his work, 
he has laid bare the character, effects, 
and tendencies of what is called the 
Reformation, and the present condition 
of Christendom, religious, social, and 
political. 

To judge his work correctly, we 
must bear in mind that the author is 
a layman, the business of whose life 
has not been the study of theology. 
A man of liberal education, a physician, 
and of eminence in his profession, his at- 
tention has been drawn to the consider- 
ation of the grand problems of man’s 
destiny ; he has studied and reflected 
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upon them, realized their importance, 
and given us the result, as he says, 
“for the sole purpose of vindicating 
truth and the religion of Christ.” 

The testimony of an intelligent and 
cultivated layman on the subject of re- 
ligious truths has a peculiar value ; for, 
although it may not be so accurate and 
full in a theological sense, it often pre- 
sents the arguments in a more popular 
form, and with a personal conviction 
which impresses the minds of many 
with a peculiar force. The author 
evidently feels deeply on the subjects 
on which he writes. A citizen of the 
world, he feels a deep interest in both 
the temporal and spiritual well-being 
of his fellows. As he contemplates eith- 
er false principles or the evil conduct 
of individuals, the sentiment of indigna- 
tion rises within him, and he express- 
es himself frequently in animated and 
glowing language, and with a sort of 
passionate energy which will be con- 
sidered, no doubt, by those who do not 
sympathize with him, as a blemish. 
We wish he had toned down some of 
his expressions to avoid giving need- 
less offence, and that appearance of 
exaggeration which to the minds of 
some might cast suspicion upon the 
solid merit of his conclusions. We 
regret particularly his political allu- 
sions. Without entering at all into the 
merits of party politics, we wish they 
had been kept out of this book alto- 
gether ; or, if the author must pay off 
one political party, we wish he had 
executed an equal and impartial jus- 
tice upon the other. There is enough 
of political selfishness, corruption, and 
bribery in either political party to ex- 
cite the indignation of every honest 
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man. But we must not exact too 
much of a layman who has his strong 
political views, and who considers it 
timely and for the public good to give 
them a decided expression. What 
would be unbecoming in one in holy 
orders may be permitted to a layman 
in the busy walks of life. We are not 
disposed to forgive so easily the way 
in which he has spoken of New Eng- 
land. This section of the country con- 
tains all sorts of people and all sorts of 
opinions, good, bad, and indifferent. 
There may be more radicalism, more 
scepticism, and more fanaticism here 
than elsewhere. It is a question we 
think it idle to enter upon. The same 
principles prevail and have prevailed 
in other sections of the country. It is 
wrong to single out New England or 
its inhabitants to be held up to the 
scorn, ridicule, or hatred of the rest of 
the country. It is quite too much the 
fashion nowadays to do so, and we can- 
not too strongly reprobate a practice 
which sets one section of the country 
at variance with another, perpetuates 
ill feeling and hatred, and aggravates 
the very mischief it aims to remove. 
But we all know that those who take 
warm interest in political questions are 
apt to have very decided opinions and 
to express them in a corresponding 
manner, and we can well afford to 
pass them by without allowing our 
equanimity to be too much ruffled by 
them ; and whatever may be the poli- 
tical opinion of any man, or however 
much he may differ trom our author, 
he must, we think, give him credit for 
his courage and pluck in the fearless 
manner he comes out with them. 

But let us come to the solid merits of 
the volume. The author shows us, in 
the first chapter, the terrible corruption 
of morals and the false philosophy pre- 
vailing at the time of the introduction 
of Cliristianity, and the fearful struggle 
which it had with paganism. He de- 
duces therefrom the necessity of mi- 
racles and a proof of theirtruth. This 
is timely and judicious, when a silly 
criticism is striving to overturn all the 
ideas of common sense on this subject, 
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and to destroy the historical testimony 
of the truth of revelation. We hope 
this will be read and reflected upon by 
those who have confused ideas on this 
subject. 

He proceeds to give us an account 
of the doctrines taught by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. and holds up in relief the 
demand which he made on our unquali- 
fied submission and assent to all the 
truths which he taught and all his pre- 
cepts. This is faith, and the foundation 
of religion and salvation. To believe in 
Christ is to believe all that he taught 
and todo all he commanded. As we 
are more fully aware what is the real 
meaning of the word“ faith,’ we can 
understand better the true character of 
the Christian religion. We notice some 
inaccuracies of expression, and some- 
times desire a more profound insight 
into the matter, but find embodied a 
great deal of useful information which 
may thus be brought within the reach 
of many who, if we may judge from 
the ignorance displayed in the religious 
publications of the day, have the most 
erroneous ideas on the subject. 

He shows the identity of the chureh 
instituted by Christ and the Catholic 
Church, tracing the history of the 
church from its foundation up to the 
time of the Reformation, and discussing 
those doctrines which are held in the 
Catholic Church, though rejected by 
those who have separated from her. 
The picture he portrays of the condition 
of the world atthe commencement of the 

teformation is most opportune. Pro- 
testant writers have endeavored to 
force the conviction on the minds of 
their readers that all or the greater 
part of the progress of civilization has 
taken place since that event. Nothing 
can be more untrue. The author proves 
to us that a continual progress had 
been in course for centuries in a healthy 
and steady advancement; and when 
we connect this with the account which 
follows of the effects of this great his- 
torical event, in removing the restraints 
which held man’s pride and seliish pas- 
sions within bounds; of the discord, 
violence, and civil war which were the 
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uniform result everywhere ; we are 
filled with regret that the harmonious 
development of the physical and spiri- 
tual life of the nations, under the aus- 
pices of the church, was ever interfer- 
ed with. It would have been a beau- 
tiful sight to have seen Europe, a 
commonwealth of nations, bound to- 
gether by the tie of one religious faith 
and the same principles of morality, 
submitting their differences, without the 
necessity of immense standing armies 
and ruinous wars, to the mild arbitra- 
tion of him whom they ali acknowledg- 
ed to be the Vicar of Christ, and the 
guardian of Christian justice and mo- 
rality. We must ask ourselves, not 
where we are now, but what we would 
have attained had our efforts been com- 
bined, rather than wasted in opposing 
one another. 

The church fulfilled her duty up to 
this time, against the obstacles thrown 
in her way by the flood of barbarism 
which overflowed all Europe. She 
christianized and civilized the people. 
She was constantly occupied in reform- 
ing abuses; and, if such existed at the 
time of the Reformation, we must ac- 
knowledge that there was every dispo- 
sition to reform them within the body 
of the church herself, without the least 
need of throwing off her legitimate au- 
thority. This book ought to clear up 
many misapprehensions only too com- 
mon in the public mind. 

We then have an account of the doe- 
trines of the reformers, drawn from 
their own writings, followed by inter- 
esting and graphic sketches of the per- 
sonal characteristics of Luther, Calvin, 
and others. That of Luther is pecu- 
liarly piquant, and is authenticated com- 
pletely by copious extracts from his own 
writings and those of his friends and 
associates, 

We hope the advocates of the Re- 
formation, for the honor of their cause, 
will keep the first reformers as much 
out of sight as possible, and cease to 
compare them to St. Paul and the apos- 
tles. Their doctrines are pretty well 
exploded, and, when brought forward 
as distinct propositions, are reprobated 
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by the universal sense of mankind. 
Unfortunately they still live in a covert 
and hidden way to work out their evil 
and bitter fruits, as the author fully 
shows in the subsequent parts of his 
work. 

Those who represent the reformers 
as saints, have a strange idea of sanctity 
or even common decency. Dr. Marcy, 
in view of their immoral eccentricities, 
adopts the most charitable construction 
possible in the case of Luther and some 
others. We will let him speak for him- 
self: 

“From an amiable, chaste, temperate, 
and devout ian, he (that is, Luther) 
became violent, ferocious, intemperate, 
licentious, blasphemous,and sanguinary. 
From a firm, unwavering, and happy be- 
liever in the truths of the church, he be- 
came the victim of innumerable doubts, 
changes, perplexities, and fierce tor- 
ments. From a condition of mental 
tranquillity and intellectual equilibrium, 
he leaped into a state of maniacal ex- 
citement with a very great perversion 
of all his intellectual powers and facul- 
ties. As an innovator he habitually 
saw spectres, men with tails, horns, 
claws, features of animals, and was pur- 
sued and tormented by these morbid 
fantasies. A volume of these abnor- 
mal manifestations might be cited in 
support of our position, but we have 
presented a sufficient number to enable 
the impartial reader to form a just con- 
clusion of Luther’s sanity or insanity.” 

After this account of the reformers 
and their opinions, we have a striking 
account of the fruits of their doctrines 
in Europe and America up to this 
present time. It deserves to be read 
and reread. He calls attention to a 
fact of which we are all too well cogni- 
zant, the miserable religious discussions 
introduced and ever on the increase 
since the Reformation. “ Until the 
innovating revolution of the sixteenth 
century, the faith of Christendom had 
been a unit; there were no divisions, no 
dissensions, no false teachers or false 
doctrines in the Christian household, 
Men, women, and children knew only 
one church, one faith, and one form of * 
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worship, and were contented and happy 
in their religious convictions. So univer- 
sal was this unity, so thoroughly ground- 
ed was this faith, and so general was 
the practical observance of the duties 
of religion, that scepticism, the novelties 
of individuals, irreligion, and immorality 
were comparatively rare. The Christ- 
ian church had been made up of con- 
verts from numerous nations and races, 
and there had been a continual struggle 
for more than fifteen centuries between 
the church on the one hand and these 
elements of ignorance and evil on the 
other; the church had finally triumph- 
ed, true Christian civilization had fairly 
gained the ascendency over barbarism, 
and a universal reign of Christian unity 
and concord was rapidly dawning over 
the whole world, when suddenly the 
innovations of Germany broke in upon 
this unity and harmony, arrested the 
onward progress of Christianity, and 
Geluged the world with distracting nov- 
elties, creeds, and sects.” Incessant 


wars and rapid deterioration of morals 
complete the picture, the main outlines 
of which we can verify from our own 


observation, In this connection the 
author has, we are glad to see, taken up 
the favorite argument and grand trump 
card of the opponents of the Catholic 
church, which is thus expressed : “ Con- 
trast the condition of Protestant and 
Catholic countries, and see how much 
superior in wealth, intelligence, and 
progress the former are to the latter.” 
He shows that, when the facts are not 
carefully manipulated and prepared for 
the purpose, there is no very great con- 
trast after all. He says: “ Macaulay 
has contrasted the United States and 
Mexico; Italy and Scotland; Spain 
and Holland; Prussia and Ireland; 
candor should have induced this emi- 
nent writer to have made more equal 
and just comparisons, as France and 
England, Belgium and Holland, Aus- 
tria and Prussia, Mexico, Peru, and 
Brazil with the Sandwich Islands and 
other recently converted nations.’ ” 
Making the comparison, not merely 
in regard to wealth and outward show, 
«but taking into account the statistics 
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of crime, he shows that Catholic 
countries are far in advance of their 
Protestant rivals in virtue and mo- 
rality. 

It is perfectly astonishing how the 
current idea in Protestant society 
tends to deify materialism. 

Worldly prosperity and aecumu- 
lation of wealth we unblushingly put 
forward as the conclusive test of the 
truth or falsity of religious faith. Our 
Lord said, * Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, but lay up treasures 
in heaven;” but a host of clerical and 
lay gentlemen and philosophers shout 
themselves hoarse with the cry ; 
“ Your Catholics have not the religion 
of Christ, for you do not seek after 
money half hard enough. You area 
deal too simple in your way of living; 
you ought to multiply your cravings 
and desires more, and live a deal more 
artificially than you do.” Listen to 
Lecky, one of the great modern lights 
quoted by Dr. Marcy: “ An accumu- 
lation of capital is therefore the first 
step of civilization, and this accumu- 
lation depends on the multiplication of 
wants. . . . + Hencethe dreary, 
sterile torpor that characterized those 
ages in which the ascetic principle has 
been supreme, while the civilizations 
which have attained the highest per- 
fection have been those of ancient 
Greece and modern Europe, which 
were most opposed to it.” Liebig, 
quoted in a work of Youmans recently 
published, gives us this quecr defini- 
tion: ** Man’s superiority to the beast 
depends essentially in his faculty of 
discovering inventions for the gratifi- 
cation of his wants, and it is the sum 
of them among a people which em- 
braces the conception of their ‘civil- 
ization.” We feel much ashamed of 
our old-fashioned ignorance, but really 
we used to think man’s superiority over 
the beast consisted essentially in his 
possessing an immortal soul. Dr. J. 
W. Draper launches out in the follow- 
ing grandiloquent condemnation of the 
“Roman Church :” “ How different the 
result had it abandoned the obsolete 
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absurdities of patristicism”’—we sup- 
pose he means the teaching of the 
fathers of the church handed down to 
them from the apostles—* and become 
imbued with the spirit of true philo- 
sophy—had it lifted itself to a compre- 
hension of the awful magnificence of 
the heavens above and the glories of 
the earth beneath, had it appreciated 
the immeasurable vastness of the uni- 
verse, its infinite multitude of worlds, 
its inconceivable past duration.” Poor 
old church, why did you not abandon 
the consideration of the unseen world 
and the inconceivable duration of 
eternity, and confine your attention to 
astronomy and geology? Why teach 
men that God takes an interest in them 
personally and holds them account- 
able, when he has created so many 
worlds and rocks to take up their at- 
tention? This is philosophy with a 


vengeance, the philosophy which is 
summed up by St. Paul in the short 
phrase, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we shall die.” 

Greece and Rome reached the acme 
of this material civilization before they 


fell, England at present seems to 
occupy their place. Kay, in his social 
history of the English people, exposes 
the misery and vice of the great mass 
of the population, which, like the 
smothered fire of a voleano, may burst 
out and involve the land in a universal 
ruin and desolation. 

It is well for us to take warning in 
time, for, in the headlong race after 
money and material enjoyment, we are 
getting civilized to such a degree that 
we seem to be in danger of outrunning 
all the antiquated notions of honor and 
honesty. Our late upheaval of society, 
the unsettled state of things, the inse- 
curity of property,-the enormous prices 
of labor and living, are beginning to 
make us realize that “all is not gold 
that glitters,” and we feel confident 
that many a one wili accept Dr. Mar- 
cys fearless exposé of false civiliza- 
tion with thankfulness, and draw the 
logical conclusions. 

In this connection is shown also the 
reason why our own country displays 
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so much greater advance in material 
prosperity than either Mexico or the 
countries of South America; a reason, 
we are truly sorry to say, substanti- 
ated by overwhelming testimony. It 
is this: The native population of our 
own country, though a simple, inno- 
cent, warm-hearted people, who re- 
ceived us with open arms, were hunted 
down and destroyed like wild beasts in 
New England, Virginia, and elsewhere. 
In Mexico and South America they 
still live and oceupy tke country. Here 
we have made a blank to be filled by 
a full-blown European civilization of 
the growth of centuries; there mil- 
lions of the original people have been 
reclaimed from barbarism, are living, 
increasing in number, and steadily pro- 
gressing toward the mark we have at- 
tained. Dr. Marcy tells truth in elo- 
quent but indignant forms when he 
says: * It is quite true that this Mex- 
ican Indian race is inferior by nature 
to the Anglo-Saxon or the Frank. It 
is quite true that the children of those 
who were rude savages a few genera- 
tions ago have not the intelligence, or 
the energy, or the enterprise of the 
shrewd, money-loving Puritan. It is 
quite true that the souls of these sim- 
ple-minded children of Montezuma are 
not wholly absorbed in the love of gain 
and of worldly pride and ambition ; 
but, nevertheless, they dive, and can 
look upon the consecrated graves ol 
their fathers back to the days of Cor- 
tez ; they stid/ dive, and can worship in 
spirit and truth the God who created 
them and gave them their country ; 
they sti// live, and can behold cities, 
towns, churches, schools, and culti- 
vated fields, where their fathers only 
saw dense forests and savage wilder- 
nesses; they stil live, and bless the 
church and the priests who have been 
their preservers and benefactors.” 
Our Lord Jesus Christ came to 
preach the gospel to the poor, and it is 
the glory of the Catholic Church that 
her great heart has always beat warm- 
ly and tenderly for the souls and bodies 
of the poor and down-trodden races of 
mankind. Her history on this conti- 
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nent is a history of a long line of true 
imitations of Jesus Christ, and of the 
peaceful triumphs of his cross, Wher- 
ever Protestantism prevailed, we have, 
as an unvarying result, the speedy ex- 
termination by fire and sword of the abo- 
rigines. Even this is held up by some 
writers as conclusive of the superior 
claims of Protestantism. Their argu- 
ment, divested of all ambiguity, would 
sound thus: “ The red man was in the 
way of our development, we shot him 
and cleared the track. What is the 
use of making a fuss about shooting 
Indians or other inferior races? Itis a 
great deal better to do that than to try 
to keep the poor devils to be a burden 
to themselves and tous. We Protes- 
tants understand better than you weak- 
minded and superstitious Catholies 
how to deal with such matters, and 
this proves that we, and not you, have 
the true Christianity.” Wespeak thus 
strongly because we feel strongly the 
impudence with which such writers at- 
tribute to Christianity itself the gross- 
est violations of its very first princi- 
ples. 

Let us excuse our forefathers as 
much as we can, but, in the interest of 
the religion of Christ, let us not call 
their crimes virtues. ‘There was noth- 
ing in their religion powerful enough to 
enlighten their ignorance or to control 
their passions ; they had no church to 
lay down the stern, undeviating prin- 
ciples of morality, and no confessional 
to apply them to the individual con- 
science ; and, therefore, as soon as an 
Indian stole a horse or a cow, or plun- 
dered a hen-roost, his death and the 
extermination of his tribe was a neces- 
sary and immediate consequence, Aud 
for the want of the same authoritative 
moral restraint, according to many Pro- 
testant writers who have taken the 
alarm, we are now on the high road to 
exterminate ourselves. 

The Rev. J. Todd, D.D., a Congre- 
gational divine, all honor to him for his 
conscientious candor, says, speaking of 
the disparity in the natural increase of 
our foreign and native-born population, 
andof the immoral causes of it : “There 
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is nothing in Protestantism that en- 
courages or connives at it, but there is 
a vast ignorance as to the guilt of the 
thing. But in the Catholic Church hu- 
man life is guarded at all stages by the 
confessional, by stern denouncement, 
and by fearful excommunications.” 

The divine wisdom of the Founder of 
the sacrament of confession is most 
signally vindicated in these few pithy 
words, which we leave to the reflection 
of the reader. 

In the concluding portions of his 
work the author gives some most inter- 
esting statistics of the growth and pro- 
portions of infidelity and scepticism in 
our country, of the results of Catholic 
and Protestant missions among the 
heathens, and of the state of religion 
throughout the world. These make 
his work more complete, and will be 
received gladly by many who have not 
had their attention called to these facts 
before. We think they add very much 
to the completeness of the work, and 
it was a happy idea of the author to 
put them in. Dr. Marcy’s book ought 
todo a great deal of good, and we do 
not doubt that it will. The number of 
unpalatable truths told in it, and the 
direct, incisive way in which they are 
told, have provoked and will provoke 
much unfavorable comment. Every 
effort will be made to discredit it. It 
will be called vituperative, false, and 
calumnious. Its truth—and Dr. Marcy 
has taken good care to back up all his 
assertions with the best of evidence—is 
the best refutation of all such accusa- 
tions. We find every day all sorts of 
false and calumnious statements, circu- 
lated without a particle of proof, in the 
books, the periodicals, and newspapers 
of the land, against the persons and the 
doctrines we hold most dear. It is of 
little use to reply, the lie is circulated 
and the reply is left unnoticed. Our 
opponents take all their representations 
cf our doctrines and practices, at second 
hand, from the writings of our deadliest 
enemies, and never think it worth while 
to verify their statements by looking at 
the statements of our own councils and 
standard writers. This treatment is 
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absolutely unfair, and the most respect- 
able are blind to its meanness, where 
we are concerned ; but Jet the Catholic 
writer tell the outspoken truth and back 
it up by genuine testimony of their own 
writers and partisans, and the cry is at 
once raised of “calumnious, incendiary, 
malicious,” ete. ete. It will be easier 
to raise a ery against this book than to 
anawer its statements. When Marshall 
published his history of Christian Mis- 
sions, with its thousands of references 
to the most unsuspected Protestant wit- 
nesses, we looked for a reply which 
would be something more than merely 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public, 
but we have looked in vain up to this 
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time; its statements have never been 
answered. So we feel sure it will be 
with this book. It may be called hard 
names, but it will not be seriously an- 
swered. Ifit will be thoughtfully read, 
we shall feel content. It will then, at 
least, be answered, as we prefer to see 
all honest representations of the trath 
answered, by the removal of prejudice, 
the correction of many false ideas which 
prevail concerning our holy faith, and 
the consequent desire, which we pray 
may arise in not a few sincere minds, 
to examine more fully into its character 
and the grounds of its claims to be the 
true religion of Jesus Christ. 


From Chambers’s Journal, 


THERMOMETERS. 


AN ordinary thermometer consists, 
as everybody knows, of a glass tube, 
fixed to ascale. This tube contains a 
fine bore, and has a bulb blown at one 
extremity. Some liquid, generally 
mereury or alcohol, is introduced into 
the tube, the air is driven out, and the 
tube is sealed. The quantity of fluid, 
say mercury, admitted into the tube 
is so regulated that at common tem- 
peratures the bulb and a portion of the 
hore are filled. ‘The remainder of the 
bore, which is empty, affords space for 
the mereury to rise. This arrange- 
ment renders very perceptible the al- 
terations in the volume of the mercury 
due to changes of temperature, a very 
slight increase or diminution of yolume 
causing the mercury to rise or to fall 
appreciably in the fine bore. After 
sealing, the scale has to be adjusted to 
the tube, and the instrument is com- 
plete. 

Thermometers of the most accurate 


make are called standard thermome- 
ters. In their’ manufacture, numerous 
precautions are necessary from the 
very outset. Even in so simple a mat- 
ter as the choice of the tube of glass 
much care is requisite. The bore has 
to be tested, in order to ensure that it 
is of uniform capacity throughout. It 
is found that tubes, as they come from 
the glass-house, contain a bore wider 
at one extremity than the other. The 
bore is, in fact, a portion of a very 
elongated cone. In a hundredweight 
of tubes, not more than half a dozen or 
so can be picked out in which the bore 
is perfectly true. The bore is tested 
in a very ingenious though simple man- 
ner. A bulb is blown, and a very 
small quantity of mercury is admitted 
into the tube—about as much as will 
fill an inch and a half of the bore. By 
alternately cooling and heating the 
bulb, this delicate thread of mercury 
is driven from one end of the tube to 
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the other, and during this process its 
length is carefully measured in all parts 
of the tube. Should the Jength of the 
mercury alter in various situations, it 
is evident that the capacity of the bore 
is not uniform throughout, and the tube 
must be rejected. - In blowing the bulb, 
an elastic ball, containing air, is used. 
The ordinary method of blowing glass 
bulbs by means of the breath is found 
to cause the introduction of moisture 
into the tube. 

The size of the bulb has next to be 
considered. A large bulb renders’ the 
instrument slow in its indications of 
change, owing to the quantity of mer- 
cury that has to be acted on. On the 
other hand, if the bulb is too small, it 
will not contain sufficient mercury to 
register high temperatures, unless the 
bore is exceedingly fine. 

The shape of the bulb is of import- 
ance, Spherical bulbs are best adapt- 
ed to resist the varying pressure of the 
atmosphere ; while cylindrical bulbs ex- 
pose larger surfaces of mercury, and 
are therefore preferred for more deli- 
cate instruments. Various plans have 


been suggested in order to obtain ther- 


mometers of extreme sensitiveness for 
delicate experiments. Some have been 
made with very small thin bulbs, to 
contain a very small quantity of mer- 
cury ; but in these the indicating column 
is generally so fine, that it can only 
be read by the aid of a powerful lens. 
Instruments have been contrived with 
spiral or coiled tubular bulbs; but the 
thickness of glass required to keep these 
in shape nullifies the effect sought to 
be obtained — namely, instantaneous 
action. Messrs, Negretti & Zambra, 
the well-known meteorological instru- 
ment-makers, have recently succeeded 
in constructing a thermometer which 
combines sensitiveness and quickness 
of action, and which presents a good 
visible column. The bulb of this ther- 
mometer is of a gridiron form. The 
reservoir is made of glass, so thin that 
it cannot be blown; it can only be 
formed by means ofa spirit-lamp; yet 
its shape gives it such rigidity that its 
indications are not affected by altering 
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its position or by standing it on its 
bulb. The reservoirs of the most deli- 
cate of these instruments contain about 
nine inches of excessively thin cylin- 
drical glass, the outer diameter of 
which is not more than the twentieth of 
an inch, and, owing to the large surface 
thus presented to the air, the indications 
are positively instantaneous. This 
form of thermometer was constructed 
expressly to meet the requirements of 
scientific balloon ascents, to enable the 
observer to take thermometrie readings 
at precise elevations. It was contem. 
plated to procure a metallic thermome- 
ter; but, on the production of this per- 
fect instrument, the idea was abandon. 
ed. 

The shape and size of the bulb hav- 
ing been determined, the workman next 
proceeds to fill the tube. ‘This is ef. 
fected by heating the bulb while the 
open end of the tube is embedded in 
mereury. Upon allowing the bulb to 
cool, the atmospheric pressure drives 
some mercuty into the tube. The pro- 
cess is continued until sufficient mer- 
cury has entered. The mercury used 
in filling should be quite pure, and 
shoukl have been freed from moisture 
and air by recent boiling. It is again 
boiled in the tube after filling; and 
when the expulsion of air and moisture 
is deemed complete, and while the mer- 
cury fills the tube, the artist dexterously 
removes it from the source of heat, and 
at the same moment closes it with the 
flame of a blow-pipe. It sometimes 
happens that in spite of every care a 
little air still remains in the tube. Its 
presence is detected by inverting the 
tube, when, if the mercury falls to the 
extremity (or nearly so) of the bore, 
some air is present, which, of course, 
must be removed. 

The thermometer, after being filled, 
has to be graduated. Common thermo- 
meters are fixed to a secale on which 
the degrees are marked; but the gra- 
duation of standards is engraved on the 
stem itself, in order toinsure the greatest 
possible accuracy. ‘The first steps in 
graduating are to ascertain the exact 
freezing-point and the exact boiling- 
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point, and to mark on the tube the height 
of the mercury at these points. The 
freezing-point can be determined with 
comparative ease, Melting ice has al- 
ways the same temperature in all places 
and under all cireumstances, provided 
only that the water from which the ice 
is congealed is pure. The bulb and 
the lower portion of the tube are im- 
mersed in melting ice ; the mercury de- 
scends ; the point where it remains sta- 
tionary is the freezing-point, and is 
marked on the tube. 

The determination of the boiling- 
point is more difficult. The boiling-point 
varies with the pressure of the atmos- 
phere. The normal boiling temperature 
of water is fixed at a barometric pres- 
sure of 29°922 inches of mercury hav- 
ing the temperature of melting ice, in 
the latitude of 45°, and at the level of 
the sea. Of course, these conditions 
rarely if ever co-exist ; and consequently 
the boiling-point has to be corrected for 
errors, and reduced for latitude. Tables 
of vapor tension, as they are called, 
computed from accurate experiments, 
are used for this purpose. Regnault’s 


tables, the most recent, are considered 


the best. 

An approximate boiling-point is 
first obtained by actual experiment. 
A copper boiler is used, which has at 
its top an open cylinder two or three 
inches in diameter, and of sufficient 
length to allow a thermometer to be 
introduced into it, without touching the 
water in the boiler. The cylinder is 
surrounded by a second one, fixed to 
the top of the boiler, but not entering 
it, the two being about an inch apart. 
The outer cylinder is intended to pro- 
tect the inner one from contact with 
the cold external air. The thermo- 
meter to be graduated is placed in the 
inner cylinder, and held there by a 
thong of India-rubber. As the vapor 
of the boiling water rises from the 
boiler into the cylinder, it envelops the 
thermometer, and causes the mercury 
to ascend. As the mercury rises, the 
tube is gradually lowered, so as to 
keep the top of the mercury just visible 
above the cylinder. When the mer- 
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cury becomes stationary, the position 
of the top of the column is marked on 
the tube ; and the boiling-point, subject 
to corrections for errors, is obtained. 

The freezing and boiling points being 
determined, the scale is applied by 
dividing the length between the two 
points into a certain number of equal 
degrees. This operation is performed 
by a machine called a dividing-engine, 
which engraves degrees of any required 
width with extreme accuracy. 

The scale used in the United King- 
dom, in the British colonies, and in 
North America, is that known as Fah- 
renheit’s. Fahrenheit was a philosophi- 
cal instrument maker of Amsterdam. 
About the year 1724, he invented the 
scale with which his name is associated. 
The freezing-point of his scale is 32 de- 
grees, the boiling-point 212 degrees, 
and the intermediate space is composed 
of 180 degrees. This peculiar division 
was thus derived. The lowest cold 
observed in Iceland was the zero of 
Fahrenheit. When the thermometer 
stood at zero, it was ealculated to con- 
tain a volume of mercury represented 
by the figures 11,124. When plunged 
into melting snow, the mercury expand- 
ed to a volume represented by 11,156; 
hence the intermediate space was divi- 
ded into thirty-two equal portions or 
degrees, and thirty-two was taken as 
the freezing-point of water.* Simi- 
larly, at the boiling-point, the quick- 
silver expanded to 11,336. Fahren- 
heit’s scale is convenient in some re- 
spects. The meteorologival observer 
is seldom troubled with negative signs, 
the divisions of the scale are numerous, 
and tenths of degrees give all the mi- 
nuteness usually requisite, 

In 1742, Celsius, 2 Swede, proposed 
zero for the freezing-point, and 100 de- 
grees for the boiling-point, all tempera- 
tures below freezing being distinguished 

* Mr. Balfour Stewart has lately concluded a 
series of experiments at the Kew Observatory, by 
which he has accurately determined the freezing- 
point of mercury. The experiments, conducted with 
great care, have shown that the freezing-point of 
mercury, like that of water, is constant, and that it 
denotes a temperature of —87'93 F. The yen 4 
point of mercury will now be used as a third point 


graduating thermometers which are intended to re- 
gister extreme temperatures, 
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by the negative sign{—). This scale 
is known as the Centigrade. It is in 
use in France, Sweden, and in the 
south of Europe ; it has the advantage 
of decimal notation, with the disadvan- 
tage of the negative sign. 

Reaumur’s scale is in use in Spain, 
Switzerland, and Germany. It differs 
from the Centigrade in this, that the 
freezing and boiling points are sepa- 
rated by 80 degrees instead of 100 de- 
grees. 

It would not be difficult to construct 
a scale which should combine all the 
advantages of Fahrenheit’s and of the 
Centigrade. Freezing-point should be 
fixed at 100 degrees ; and boiling-point 
should be fixed at as many hundred di- 
visions or degrees above 100 degrees 
as might be agreed on by practical men 
as most convenient. The advantages 
of decimal notation would thus remain 
as in the Centigrade scale, and the mi- 
nus sign would be got rid of. 

And now, having applied the scale, 
and having exercised every precaution, 
ean we congratulate ourselves on pos- 
sessing a perfect instrument? Dis- 


heartening as it may appear, the stand- 
ard instrument of to-day may not be 


accurate to-morrow. It is more than 
probable that the freezing point will 
become displaced. This curious phe- 
nomenon has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Messrs. Negretti& Zambra, 
in their treatise on Meteorological In- 
struments, (a work which abounds with 
information of a most interesting na- 
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ture,) say, in reference to displacement 
of the freezing point, that “either the 
prolonged effect of the atmospheric 
pressure upon the thin glass of the bulbs 
of thermometers, or the gradual res- 
toration of the equilibrium of the parti- 
cles of the glass after having been 
greatly disturbed by the operation of 
boiling the mercury, seems to be the 
cause of the freezing-points of standard 
thermometers reading from a few tenths 
to a degree higher in the course of some 
years.” To obviate this small error, it 
is the practice of the makers in question 
“to place the tubes aside for about six 
months before fixing the freezing-point, 
in order to give time for the glass to 
regain its former state of ageregation, 
The making of accurate thermometers 
isa task attended with many difficulties, 
the principal one being the liability of 
the zero or freezing-point varying con- 
stantly ; so much so, that a thermometer 
that is perfectly correct to-day, if im. 
mersed in boiling-water, will be no 
longer accurate; at least, it will take 
some time before it again settles into 
its normal state. Then, again, if a 
thermometer is recently blown, filled, 
and graduated immediately, or, at least, 
befure some months have elapsed, 
though every care may have been taken 
with the production of the instrument, 
it will require some correction; so 
that the instrument, however carefully 
made, should from time to time be 
plunged into finely-pounded ice, in or- 
der to verify the freezing-point.” 


From The Month. 


THE TUSCAN 


Tue Maremna is, in summer, the 
word that drives the sleep from many 
an Italian woman’s pillow as she thinks 
of the perils that her husband, her 
brother, or her. betrothed is encounter- 
ing as he reaps the fertile harvest, and 
gains, at the risk of his life, the wages 
that will enable him and his to live 


PEASANTS AND THE MAREMNA. 


through the winter. “ A me mi pare 
una Maremna amara” is the burden of 
the song with which many a child is 
rocked to sleep. And with reason. 
The Maremna is the Littorale or shores 
of the Tuscan Sea; and there the coasts 
that bound the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean are lined by tangled jungles 
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and pestilential marshes, whence at 
each sunset arises the baleful fever, 
which, passing in scorn over the ruined 
cities that its pernicious breath has de- 
populated, creeps along like the sleuth- 
hound until it finds the hardy moun- 
taineer returning from his day of labor, 
and smites him with the wasting blight 
' which saps his strength. Yet year 
after year do the sons of Italy descend 
with unwearied energy to these valleys 
and deadly plains, to reap the crops 
that have grown uncared for but luxu- 
riantly, death and disease stalking be- 
hind them, and the fear of falling vic- 
tims to the power of the evil air urging 
them to increased exertions, in order 
that they may earlier return and share 
their scanty gains with their wives and 
children. They march gayly, too, often 
singing alternately in their rough mono- 
tone the songs they have composed 
themselves, cheerful in the conscious- 
ness that they are fulfilling a duty ; and 
this although knowing that they have 
to fight a foe against whom neither 
courage nor energy nor strength can 
avail, but whose damp breath appears 
to draw the marrow from their bones 
and fill them with fever; sometimes 
sending them weak and emaciated, use- 
less as workmen, to their native homes ; 
sometimes ina few hours laying their 
bodies low, to lie, far from family and 
friends, in unconsecrated ground. 
When the Itaiian peasants speak of 
the Maremna, they mean that district 
of Italy which runs along the shores of 
the Mediterranean from Monte Nebo 
and the mountains south of Leghorn 
over the flat marshes of the Tuscan 
shores, and the desolate promontory of 
Monte Cervino, as far as the sunny 
shores of Sorento and Amalfi. To the 
south of the Tuscan frontier the (io 
English ears) more familiar name of 
Campagna is applied to the whole of 
that portion of the Maremna which lies 
within the ancient Agro Romano; still 
further to the south the word Maremna 
becomes identical with what are called 
the Pontine Marshes. The mountain- 
eers of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany 
call the country which they periodically 
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visit, whether south or north, Maremna: 
the inhabitants frequently give it a local 
name. Undefined as are its bounda- 
ries, and almost unknown to geography 
as is its name, its characteristics are 
much the same throughout; every- 
where we meet the same wide plains, 
tangled jungles, ruined cities, wooded 
hills, ever-reeurring swamps and mo- 
rasses; throughout the whole district 
the same terrible ague, the same deso- 
lating fever, the fata] influence of the 
malaria, rage with destructive effect. 
Although often characterized as a 
swamp or a marsh, yet the Maremna 
by no means consists of plains like the 
fens ; on the contrary, there are several 
high mountains, which run down even 
into the sea: the land near the coast is, 
however, in general flat. 

Part of the Maremna is cultivated, 
and produces grain ; the greater portion, 
however, is kept for pasture. As soon 
as the herbage begins to fail on the 
mountains of Tuscany, the peasants 
drive their flocks down to the pastures 
of the Maremna. There they remain 
six or seven months. The women and 
children are left at home, and the men 
and boys during this time bear all the 
privations, hardships, and dangers. An 
Italian poet exclaims: “ Alas, how often 
do they return home bowed down by 
fever! how often do they never return! 
for, where they sought to earn the sus- 
tenance of their families, they meet with 
death.” While some descend with their 
flocks and act as shepherds, the majority 
are there for the purpose of cutting 
wood, making charcoal and potash; 
their last work is to reap the hay and 
corn, and then those who are left alive 
return, Part of their wages has a!- 
ready been sent home; the remainder 
they bring with them. 

Halfway between Leghorn and Pisa 
stands the old church of St. Pier 
d@’Arena. It is very large, and built as 
nearly as possible to resemble the form 
ofa ship. In old days the sea reached 
this point, and the name ‘ Arena’ points 
to the strand on which the chureh was 
built. Tradition states it was here St. 
Peter landed on his visit to Italy, and 
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the church was built to commemorate 
the event. 

One October, now many years ago, 
after a visit to this church, I met a troop 
of shepherds and their flocks on their 
march to the Maremna. The proces- 
sion must have covered half a mile of 
ground. Never yet bave I looked on a 
troop of these sunburnt children of the 
south as they were wending their way 
to a land whence all would not return, 
without saluting them even as I would 
a forlorn hope advancing to attack the 
breach of a fortress. Soldiers of duty, 
“ Morituros vos saluto.” And higher 
is the courage and deeper is the love 
that impels these brave men, singing as 
they go, to encounter the fever and 
thirst and pestilential air of the Marem- 
na, than that which animates many even 
of those soldiers who fight for God and 
king and fatherland. 

Tears rose to the eyes of my com- 
panion as they passed. The flocks 
and herds marched first, all “ ruddled,” 
that is, marked with red, to show to 
whom they belonged. The procession 
was headed by the bell-wethers, with 
their curved horns ; in close attendance 


upon them are tall, handsome, woolly- 
haired sheep-dogs, of a larger breed 
than ours, and with their necks defend- 
ed by a collar studded with nails, the 
projecting points of which often turn 
the scale in the case of an encounter 


with the wolves. Nor are these the 
only robbers against which these vigi- 
lant watchers defend the sheep: if a 
human beast of prey, in shape of a 
thief, lies lurking in the ditches that 
border the roadside, watching an op- 
portunity for seizing a lamb, they de- 
tect him and compel him to show him- 
self. At night, too, they march round 
the nets that enclose the little encamp- 
ment, and give the weary guardians 
time tosleep. Befure they go to sleep, 
the peasants light a fire, and make 
cheese and ricotti, (a sort of Devon- 
shire cream,) with which they repay 
the owner of the soil for leave to en- 
camp on his grounds. As the milk is 
far more plentiful on their return in 
May, a spirit of natural, even-handed 
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justice makes them generally contrive, 
both going and returning, to halt at the 
same stations. A necessary member 
of this company is the poet, or scribe, 
(scrivano.) To bim is entrusted the 
task of composing, or else writing down 
and correcting, the * Respects” which 
each Tuscan shepherd is bound to send 
to his sweetheart. Collections of these 
rustic poems have lately been made 
and published. They are full of pathos 
and tenderness; the heart of the young 
exile yearns not only for his dama, 
(sweetheart,) but for the beauties of the 
country he has left behind him, — Not 
his the harp to sing of festive banquets 
or goblets crowned with flowers; he 
loves the streams of fresh water, the 
flowering grass, the cultivated terraces, 
the pure air of his mountain home. 
Nature herself, and sorrow, the nurse 
of beauty, have breathed on him a spirit 
of truth and poetry as distinct from 
the sickly sentimentality and vice so 
often found in modern verse, as is the 
wiid rider of the Arabian desert from 
the puny jockey who wins our handi- 
caps. Strange, indeed, it would be if 
these poems, written in danger, absence, 
and exile, possessed not a fragrance all 
their own—one, however, that seems 
to escape not only in the most literal 
translation, but even when, under a 
slightly different form, they appear in 
the works of their more highly educat- 
ed countrymen. 

Independently of the troops that 
march almost patriarchally with their 
flocks and herds, like Abraham and 
Jacob, peasants often go down in gangs 
of five or six to look for work; some- 
times, though rarely, necessity compels 
them to take with them their wives, and, 
if grown up, their children. In this 
case they almost invariably travel in 
one of the long, narrow, eovered cars 
of thecountry. The men trudge along 
in groups of five or six, with their best 
clothes in a bundle slung to a stick, 
and, if by any possible contrivance it 
can be managed, with a gun upon their 
shoulder; for game of all kinds, roe, 
deer, wild boars, poreupines, woodcock, 
and snipe abound. I once saw these 
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groups arriving, one after another, at 
aseaport town near the Gulf of Genoa, 
until they reached the number of 500 
or 600: these all sailed in a steamer 
to Corsica, to till the rich ground of 
thatisland. In a fortnight the steamer 
returned, and freighted itself with an 
equally large cargo of laborers. Many 
go to Sardinia, a still more unhealthy 
island: their chief occupation there is 
mostly to fell the forests which have 
been bought by speculators. Some 
find work at the Grand Ducal Iron- 
works at Follonica, and at the mines 
in the interior of the island of Elba; 
others help to till the Maremna, the 
soil of which is so fertile that, if it lies 
one year fallow, it requires but to have 
the seed thrown broadcast over it in 
order to yield every alternate year, 
and without further tillage, a most 
magnificent crop. Others help to clear 
away the forest and the thicket, and 
prepare the ground for future years, 
and thus aid in the great works for re- 
claiming this land of jungle and fever 
that have been now carried on for so 


many years; others simply to make 
charcoal or potash, and to live by sell- 
ing game at the neighboring towns. 
To sing the songs of their native vil- 


lages is their chief pleasure. In the 
daytime one man will begin to sing at 
his work, and then another catches the 
refrain, and begins in turn. - At night, 
too, round the fire, (which is said to 
scare away the fever,) they sing songs 
and teil their old stories, and repeat 
their legends of saints and miracles. 
Thus it happens that they return to 
their native villages, speaking the pure 
Tuscan language undefiled by the patois 
of Corsica or the miserable jargon of 
the other islands. 

The fever often attacks them, and 
they have to return home with their 
work half done; often a father will have 
to send back his son, fearful that he 
may die on the road, but conscious that, 
though he seems hardly able to crawl, 
the lad’s only chance of safety lies in 
his reaching the pure air of the moun- 
tains before it is too late. 

If all goes well, they arrive at home 


by the 24th of June, the feast of St. 
John. As they near their native place, 
the more active and eager members of 
the different parties press on; and as 
soon as they are descried§from the vil- 
lage, a group is formed to meet them 
and welcome them back ; then, too, do 
the wives learn what their husbands 
have earned and whether they have 
had a good year, 

We may fancy the inhabitants who 
have remained at home, assembling at 
the old tower that bars the entrance to 
the village, eagerly asking and hearing 
the news of the winter. “Old Giu- 
seppe” has had a good year; Peppe da 
Cacciono has had a touch of the mar- 
emna, but he got better; Renzo of 
Cognoeco’s dead, died of “la perni- 
ciosa.” “Poor fellow! God rest his 
soul!” is the reply. “ He had a bad 
attack last year; we never thought to 
see him again.” And then they will 
visit Renzo’s family and condole with 
them. 

Not only do they bring back news to 
their own, but to all the villages that 
they pass through. Before the eve of 
St. John you may often, as the Abbé 
Tigri says, “meet a group of five or 
six, burnt nearly black with the sun, 
in their worst dress, and wearied out by 
the long journey. “ Ben tornati, wel- 
come back!” you ery. “ Do you come 
from far? Poor fellows, how tired 
you seem!” “ It is nothing now, sir,” 
they say, “ for we are going home ; but 
it was a hard time this spring.” And, 
with that smile of singular brightness 
which no poverty or suffering seems 
able to drive from their face, they pass 
by. 

“The maremna is more accessible 
now than when we last visited and 
travelled through it. The works that 
were originated and so sedulously car- 
ried on by the former government have 
been continued by the present, and have 
fertilized and rendered comparatively 
healthy large portions of the country 
which were formerly desolate and pesti- 
lential : a railroad has been made, which 
familiarizes many a modern traveller 
with the country under its-present as- 
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pects, but tempts him to hurry by much 
that is interesting and would have re- 
warded a longer sojourn. We may en- 
deavor in some future number to de- 
scribe the im@ression made upon us by 
this portion of Etruria, and to lead the 
reader 
“ By lordly Volaterra, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold 


Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old ; 
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By sea-girt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky, 


“ By the drear bank of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fowl play, 
And buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer day ; 
By the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men, 
Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen, 
To the Laurentian jungle, 
The wild-hog’s reedy home.” 
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Pagan Irish Sepulchral Pillar-Stones. 
—That standing stones were used during 
pagan times in Ireland as sepulchral mo- 
numents appears certain; for we find in 
the description of the royal cemetery of 
Brugh-na-Boinne, as given in the Dinn- 
senchus contained in the Book of Bally- 
mote, fol. 190, translated and published 
by the late Dr. Petrie, in his treatise on 
the Round Towers of Ireland, the follow- 
ing: “The pillar-stone of Buidi the son 
of Muiredh, where his head is interred.” 
We also find quoted by the same emi- 
nent antiquary, from the Leabhar-na-h- 
hide, an account of the death of Fothadh 
in the battle of Ollarba, fought, accord- 
ing to the Four Masters, in a.p. 285, with 
a description of his grave, in which is re- 
corded, ‘‘ And there is a pillar-stone at 
his carn; and an ogumis on the end of 
the pillar-stone which is in the earth.” 
The earliest sepulchral monuments men- 
tioned in the Annals of the Four Masters 
are carns, (large heaps of stones,) and 
murs or tuiams, (mounds of earth,) now 
more generally known by the name “ bar- 
row.” However, that pillar-stones may 
even then have been in use appears pro- 
bable; for in the opening paragraph of 
those Annals there is, ‘“‘ From Fintan is 
named Feart Fintain” (that is, Fintain’s 
grave) “over Loch Deirgdheire.” The 
place is still called by this name, and is 
situated on the northern slopes of the 
Arra mountains, overlooking Lough Derg, 


county Tipperary. There is a pillar-stone 
at the grave, from which the hill is called 
Laghtea.—G. Henry Kinauay, in Athe- 
neum. 


The Monks’ Model Farm in Algeria.— 
The Mois Agricole contains an interesting 
account of the Trappist Model Farm at 
Cheragas, in Algeria. In 1843, Marshal 
Bugeaud granted the Trappists one thou- 
sand two hundred hectares of land, on 
which, two years afterward, three hun- 
dred thousand francs were expended by 
the order in buildings. The stock of 
animals on the farm is now magnificent. 
The Trappist cows each yield sixteen 
quarts of milk a day, in a country where 
the native cows do not yield more than 
goats; and the sheep and pigs are equally 
fine. A large quantity of honey is also 
produced at Cheragas. There are in the 
establishment one hundred and eight 
monks, of whom twenty-two belong to 
the choir, and ten are priests. Twenty lay 
workmen are constantly employed at the 
convent, and every poor or sick wayfarer 
is entitled to claim or receive aid or work 
there. When the emperor visited the es- 
tablishment, he discovered, to his surprise 
that upward of a dozen of the monks had 
been soldiers of the imperial guard. They 
explained to him that, after the severe 
discipline and simple fare of the French 
army, the Trappist rule, ascetic as it is, 
did not appear harsh to them. 
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Tue Monks or tue West, from St. Bene- 
dict to St. Bernard. By the Count de 


Montalembert, Member of the French 
Academy. Authorized translation. Vols. 
I., 11., LT. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London, 1861, 1867. 
For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society, 126 Nassau street, New York. 


These volumes bring down the his- 
tory of monasticism to the year 633. The 
third contains the history of monasticism 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, em- 
bracing a very full account of St. Columba 
and the institute of Iona. It is very ap- 
propriately dedicated to the Earl of De- 
marara. The ill health of the author has 
delayed the completion of his great work. 
We understand, however, that two more 
volumes are published in France, and are 
now being translated into English. The 
writings of Montalembert belong to the 
highest class of French literature. The 
present work treats of a topic of the great- 
est importance and interest to all students 
and educated persons, but especially to 
all devout Catholics, English literature 
has resounded for three centuries with 
calumnies, denunciations, and senseless, 
ignorant ravings against monastic orders. 
Of late, we begin to hear a different story 
from the most enlightened portion of Pro- 
testant writers. ‘These writers are, how- 
ever, careful to qualify what they say in 
praise of the nunneries of former times by a 
somewhat wearisome and monotonous re- 
iteration of the assurance that monastic 
institutions are worn out, obsolete, con- 
trary to progress, and unfit for the present 
age. It is time, therefore, for the Catho- 
lic voice to make itself heard on the sub. 
ject. The illustrious and noble author is 
a believing and devout Catholic as well as 
a learned historian and a most eloquent 
writer. His work is well translated, and 
published in a style suitable to its choice 
excellence. It should find a place in the 
library of every clergyman, every religious 
house, seminary, and college, and on the 
table of every educated Catholic layman. 
We would recommend it also to our Pro- 
testant friends, were we not aware that 
most of them are afraid or ashamed to buy 


a Catholic book. Those of them at least 
who pretend to agree with the church of 
the first six centuries ought not to be 
afraid of it, as it comes down no later than 
A.D. 633. 


Tue Trrsity—Controt your Passions 
—HerotsM IN THE Sick-Room—Is THE 
SACRIFICE OF THE Mass or HuMAN OR 
or Divine [Institution ?—-Wuy pip 
Gop secome Man? Being Tracts 
Nos, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the 
Catholic Publication Society’s Tracts. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society, 126 Nassau street. 


The Catholic Publication Society con- 
tinues to issue its useful and instructive 
tracts. We give above the titles of those 
last published. Our readers will find 
them to be in every respect equal to the 
former ones. They will also be pleased 
to learn that the Society has obtained a 
House of Publication, established in a first- 
class locality, No. 126 Nassau street, New 
York, where all its publications can be 
had, together with all Catholic books and 
pamphlets published either in this coun- 
try or in England and Ireland. The So- 
ciety now everywhere meets with appro- 
val and encouragement. Rev. Father 
Hecker lately visited the cities of Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Wheeling, and Harris- 
burg, at which places he lectured in fa- 
vor of the Society. The Rt. Rev. Bishops 
and Rev. clergy gave him the most cor- 
dial receptions, and very generous con- 
tributions were made for the object in 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Wheeling. 
Upon his return he lectured also at St. 
Peter’s church, Brooklyn, with the like 
success. Depots for the Society’s publica- 
tions are now established at Mr. Quigley’s 
in Pittsburg, and at Benziger Bros, in Cin- 
cinnati, *at which all that is issued by 
the Society can be procured for the same 
price as they are sold in New-York. 

Father Hecker also intends visiting 
Europe this summer, to form relations 
with the publishing houses of Dublin, 
London, and Paris, and will accept the 
invitation proffered him to assist at the 
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great Catholic Congress which is to 
meet at Malines next September. 

Our readers are already aware, from 
the article on Catholic Congresses in our 
last number, how much has been done by 
the Belgian Congresses for the diffusion 
of cheap Catholic literature. We trust 
Father Hecker may be able to derive 
much useful information from what he 
will see and hear at Malines, and turn it 
to good account for the furtherance of 
our own efforts in the same direction, 
We are much gratified to see that the 
project of a Catholic Congress suggested 
by our article has been warmly applauded 
on all sides. Several of our journals, 
among which we notice the Freeman's 
Journal, the Boston Pilot, the New York 
Tablet, and the Catholic Standard of Phil- 
adelphia, have noticeable editorial articles 
on the subject in its favor. It is import- 
ant, in case a congress should be convened 
in our own country, that some one should 
attend this one in Belgium, in order to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the plan and method 
of organizing and conducting these’ as- 
semblies. 


Tae First Ace or CaristiANITY AND THE 
Cuurcn. By John Ignatius Ddllinger, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Munich, ete. 
Translated by H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 
Oxford. London: Allen & Co., 1866. 
2 vols. 12mo. NewYork: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society. 


These two volumes are worthy of the 
perusal of every scholar, They form 
the introductory portion of Ddllinger’s 
great work on Ecclesiastical History, 
now in course of preparation, and are 
replete with the results of his vast 
learning. At the same time, the reader 
of ordinary intelligence and education 
need not be afraid of them. They are 
not dry or pedantic, but written in a style 
of natural simplicity and freshness which 
makes them attractive and entertaining 
as well as instructive. The translation, 
by an excellent scholar and good writer, 
is extremely well done, and the mechani- 
cal execution is in the best Londén style. 
Even the Dublin Review-has condescend- 
ed to praise this work,. and therefore 
those who might suspect that it contains 
any peculiar opinions of what is called 
the ‘Germanizing’ school need not fear 
anything on that score. Dr. Déllinger 
is a sound, orthodox divine, and sin- 
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cerely loyal tothe holy see. The Roman 
theologians have controverted some of his 
opinions very strongly, but they have 
never called in question his orthodoxy, 
and we have good reason to believe that 
the Holy Father regards him with esteem 
and paternal affection as a true son of 
the church, who is doing her good service. 
The organs of that theological school in 
Germany which Dr. Ddllinger is suppos- 
ed to sympathize with the least always 
speak of him in the most respectful terms, 
even when criticising some of his state- 
ments very unsparingly. Some of our 
Catholic friends in England are not quite 
so charitable and moderate as the more 
thoroughly ripened theologians of Europe. 
They seem disposed to erect theological 
doctrines never defined or imposed by 
the authority of the holy see into a 
standard of orthodoxy, and to question 
the thorough loyalty of those who do 
not fully agree with themselves. _ Odious 
terms, such as the nickname of ‘mini- 
misers,’ invented by that very dogmati- 
cal publication the Dublin Review, are 
applied to them, and, in general, a 
quarrelsome kind of domestic polemics 
seems getting quite the vogue among a 
portion of the Catholic writers of Eng- 
land. We agree with F. Perrone, the 
great Roman theologian, that this is an 
evil much to be deprecated, and likely 
to do mischief. We do not sympathize 
with all that Dr. Déllinger has written, 
but we feel bound to condemn the dis- 
paraging tone in which some of the writ- 
ers alluded to are wont to speak of him, 
and of others like him, who venture to 
make use of the liberty allowed by the 
church respecting questions not finally 
decided by authority. Happily, the pre- 
sent work is one about which there can be 
no difference of opinion. It is a thorough- 
ly learned, and at the same time a reada- 
ble and plain history of the first founda- 
tion of Christianity by Christ and his 
apostles; and we feel sure that it will 
contribute much to the edification of all 
who read it. 


Poems. 
224. 


By Eliza Allen Starr. 12mo, pp. 
Philadelphia: H. McGrath. 


Miss Starr is already fayorably known 
to the readers of Tug Catuonic WortD 
by various poetical contributions to our 


pages. She writes with remarkable 
grace and tenderness, with a very beau- 
tiful simplicity of style, and a religious 
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elevation of thought which ought to 
make her volume welcome in every good 
Christian family. The poetic impulse 
with her is neither a morbid yearning to 
sing imaginary woes, nor a mere fancy for 
the jingle of sweet words. Her verses 
express genuine and healthy feeling, and 
their tone is most melodious when her 
harp is strung to sacred themes. ‘There 
is at times a mild tinge of melancholy in 
the book—a melancholy as of one who 
has suffered and struggled ; but through 
it all shines the radiance of religious hap- 
piness, as though it were not all imagi- 
nary which the author sings in the char- 
acter of * The Sacristan ” : 


* Within thine altar’s shade, 
Lord, I my nest have made, 
No more to roam: 
Thine own abiding-place 
Is mine for future space, 
My rest, my home. 


* The earth, the air, the sea 
Rejoice to serve with me, 
With me to wait; 
For prostrate nature sighs 
To see her Lord disguise 
His heavenly state.” 


The little poem entitled “‘ Espousals” 
is also full of real, unaffected piety : 


“ Haste to thy nuptials sweet 
With glowing feet, 
Thy inmost chamber fair, 
O heart! prepare, 
Therein, with joy, to bring 
Thy spouse and king. 


* T see his coming light 
Disperse my night ! 
O radiant orb of day ! 
Thou may’st delay 
To quench thy feeble rays 
In heaven’s own blaze. 


“Lo! seraph tongues of flame 
Announce that name 
Whose echoed sweetness clings 
Where’er it rings ; 
And thus informs with sound 
Remotest bound. 


“O happy ears ! attend, 
And lowlier. bend ! 
I feel his noiseless pace 
Through heaven's blue space ; 
The stars but strew his floor, 
And thus adore. 


“ Celestial presence dear ! 
Thou Godhead near ! 
I yield my soul, my sense ; 
Omnipotence ! 
Behold, prepared, thy throne ; 
Oh ! claim thine own !” 


In a different strain, but very prett;» 
and delicate, is the following ‘‘Song of 
Welcome” : 


. 


“My lonely days grew lonelier, 
The shadows spread apace, 
When on me, like a morning sun, 
Arose thy smiling face : 
Sad tears, sad tears, my joyful cheeks, 
Keep not of you a trace. 


* The summer skies which o’er me bend 
In beauty so benign 
Are not so blue as the happy eyes 
Now beaming into mine! 
Heart’s love, heart’s love, what sun could 
cheer 
If thine should cease to shine !” 


We commend Miss Starr’s little vol- 
ume with all heartiness, and we rejoice 
that American Catholic literature has 
received so welcome an addition to its 
scanty poetical stores. We ought not to 
omit a word of compliment to the pub- 
lisher for the liberal manner in which he 
has brought it out. The rich cream pa- 
per, the clear type, and the excellent bind- 
ing are signs of a new era in the Catholic 
book manufacture at which we all must 
rejoice. 


First ‘Historica TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
CuristTianity. From the French of 
Athanase Coquerel the Younger, by 
KE. P. Evans, Ph.D. 12mo. Boston: 
W. V. Spencer, 1867. 


This is a very weak and flippant pro- 
duction from the pen of a French ra- 
tionalistic Protestant, who imagines that 
he is a philosopher of history. He pre- 
tends to show us various forms which 
pure Christianity has been made to as- 
sume by the different apostles, doctors, 
or sects who in turn took upon them- 
selves to be its expositors. Of course, 
as Monsieur Coquerel the Younger would 
think, they each and all made bad work 
of it, from St. Peter down to the last 
publishing medium of spiritism. It is 
truly deplorable that the pure Christian- 
ity which Monsieur Coquerel the Younger 
now sees in all its simplicity should have 
had the misfortune to be thus Judaized, 
Hellenized, Paulized, Peterized, Joanniz- 
ed, Romanized, and diversely ized by the 
Fathers of the church and heretics; and 
may we not also add, Protestantized and 
Coquerelized? 

Let us see what is the Christianity of 
Jesus according. to Monsieur Coquerel’s 
gospel: ‘In short, the whole instruc- 
tion of Jesus can be included in the 
following formula: the work to be ac- 
complished is the reign of God in all con- 
sciences; the universal motive through 
which this reign is to be established, the 
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essential fact of this reign, is love, of 
which the twofold manifestation is par- 
don and new or eternal life; and these 
two manifestations presuppose two facts, 
whose certainty has no need of proof— 
sin and immortality. Thus reducing all 
Christianity to a single formula, it may 
be said that Jesus revealed to all sinners 
the eternal compassion of the God of 
holiness, their Father.” (P. 65.) This 
cant about pardon and the new life in 
the mouth of one who rejects the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, who is unwilling to im- 
pose the belief in his miracles upon any 
sincere Christian, (sic,) and who thinks the 
doctrine of hell is rank nonsense, would 
need explanation, did we not gather 
from a previous sentence that Monsieur 
Coquerel the Younger is as shallow a 
theologian as heisa philosopher. Speak- 
ing of our Lord, he says: “ He has such 
an absolute certainty of the power of 
God, and of the efficacy of the good and 
the true; such a full confidence in the 
perfectibility of guilty man; sucha high 
esteem for human nature, wholly sinful 
ag it is, that, in his eyes, the elevation, 
the healing, the salvation, the enfran- 
chisement of every soul that is willing to 
return to God and love him are not an 
object of the slightest doubt.” (P. 64.) 
Beside this we place one other quotation, 
which we think will suffice: ‘ Liberal 
Protestants are constantly asked where 
they would fix the boundary which sepa- 
rates Christians from those who are not 
Christians. ach man has the right to 
solve this formidable problem in the light 
of his own conscience!” (P. 75.) And 
this man pretends to lecture the world 
for transforming Christianity to suit its 
own notions! We would advise Mon- 
sieur Coquerel the Younger to review his 
logic. 


Criticat anp Socrat Essays, reprinted 
from the New York Nation. 12mo, pp. 
230. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


It is a good deal to say of a newspaper 
nowadays that it is possible to collect 
from its columns in the course of two 
years a whole volume of essays passably 
well worth preserving. And many of 
the essays in this neat little book are 
much better than passable. Of course 
one does not look for deep philosophy or 
strikingly original thought in the ephe- 
meral papers dashed off fora week’s en- 
tertainment, and sent flying over the 
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country on the wings of the periodical 
press. Itis enough if the subject be at- 
tractive, the argument mainly just, the 
style fluent, and now and then striking. 
The essays from The Nation generally 
fulfil these conditions, and afford very 
agreeable recreation for odd intervals of 
leisure. The cold and almost cynical 
spirit of criticism, and the utter lack of 
enthusiasm and sympathy, which have 
done so much to deprive 7he Nation of 
that influence in public affairs to which 
its literary merit entitles it, appear in a 
more favorable light in the pages of a 
book than in the columns of a periodical, 
Book-readers have time to appreciate 
graces of style, and to roll sweet morsels 
of thought and phrase under their 
tongues; but the journalist in America 
must deal with a different public, and 
must serve them with coarser materials. 
His weapon must be not the scalpel or 
the lancet, but the axe and the bludgeon. 


Fatuers anp Sons. A Novel. By Ivan 
Sergheievitch Turgenef. Translated 
from the Russian, with the approval 
of the author, by Eugene Schuyler, 
Ph. D. 12mo, pp. 248. New-York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 


The object of this novel is to contrast 
the generation which is just passing 
away in Russia with the generation that 
is taking its place—the old lords of the 
soil, still halfbewildered by the inroads 
of civilization upon their semi-savage life, 
and the young party of progress, intoxi- 
cated with the new ideas of emancipation, 
the new learning, the new habits, and 
the new morality which is fast breaking 
up the old Tartar feudalism. We can 
well believe the translator’s assertion that 
a tempest was raised by the appearance of 
the book in Russia, The portraits are flat- 
tering to neither generation, and they are 
so life-like that it is impossible to doubt 
they are substantially accurate represen- 
tations of both. Asa work of fiction, I'a- 
thers and Sons is particularly interesting 
tous. Artistically speaking, it is a very 
good novel indeed, and it is moreover al- 
most the first glimpse we have had of the 
fictitious literature of a country toward 
which Americans are, whether rightly or 
wrongly, especially attracted. It gives us 
a better view of daily life in Russia than 
any book of travel or observation with 
which we are acquainted—better not only 
because clearer, but also because it is of 
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necessity perfectly undistorted. But the 
picture is painful enough. For most of the 
characters in the story the author evident- 
ly has no love ; but even the best of them 
are singularly unainiable. And we close 
the volume with the reflection that, if 
there is no better life in Russia than the 
life he paints; if the men and women 
whom he brings before us are fair types 
of the average culture and virtue of the 
empire; if the fathers have no intelli- 
gence, and the sons. neither human affec- 
tion nor religion, the future of Russia 
must be far different from what modern 
writers are fond of predicting. The mo- 
rality of the story is bad, but its bad- 
ness is so transparent that it can hurt 
nobody. There is an offensive tinge of 


sensualism in it, too, and this is less ap- 
parent, and therefore more dangerous. 


BarsarossaA: A Historical Novel of the 
Seventh Century. By Conrad Von Bo- 
Janden. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 486. Phila- 
delphia: Eugene Cummiskey. 1867. 


The historical novel is a difficult one 
to write. To strictly follow the bare 
facts of history will make the work dull 
to most readers of light literature; and 
to allow the imagination full play in 
working out its scenes and representing 
them as if they had been actual occur- 
rences will offend the student of history. 
The middle ages, however, are full of mat- 
ter for the historical novelist. We have 
too few gleaners in this prolific field. We 
can remember only one attempt of the 
kind in the English language within the 
last decade of years. William Bernard 
McCabe, in his ‘‘ Bertha,” has done good 
service toward making known, ina pop- 
ular manner, the designs of the Emperor 
Frederick to become universal emperor, 
or Pontifex Maximus, as he hoped to be 
one day called. 

The present work 18 a translation from 
the German, and describes the political 
workings of Frederick’s ambition; his 
conquests in Italy, and the capture of 
Rome; his attempt to set up and instal 
in that city his tool, the antipope Pascal, 
in opposition to the lawful successor of 
St. Peter, Alexander IIl.; all these 
events are well told. The interest of 
the story is kept up by introducing two 
lovers—a knight, the follower of Frede- 
rick, and an Italian lady, who, of course, 
marry at the conclusion of the tale. 
The character of Frederick’s prime min- 
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ister, Dassel, is well portrayed, and shows 
that, with all the emperor’s strength of 
mind, he was, after all, only the puppet of 
his wily minister. 

A little more elegance might have been 
observed by the translator, especially in 
the first part of the story, where care- 
lessness and incorrectness of expression 
occur several times. For instance, we 
are told in one sentence that ‘* Suddenly 
Otho of Wittelsbach advanced hurried- 
ly,” which sounds too much after the 
fashion of a Ledger story. Again, news 
is brought to Frederick of the surrender 
of Cinola to the Milanese, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue occurs: “* What is the 
strength of the Milanese?’ ‘ About 
three hundred men.” ‘ Have they burn- 
ed the castle?” “J am ignorant of that 
JSact, sire.” 

But these are, after all, but slight de- 
fects, and do not mar the beauty of the 
tale. We can heartily recommend the 
work to the readers of light literature, 
as both instructive and entertaining, two 
things which are not always combined in 
the historical novel. 


AppLeton’s ANNUAL CycLop p14 for 1866. 


This volume is an improvement on the 
preceding one, in one respect at least, that 
is, in the summary which it gives of the 
progress of the physical sciences. It con- 
tains, as usual, a condensed history of the 
year, and is ornamented with fine, spirited 
engravings of three very notorious public 
characters: the King of Prussia, Bismarck, 
and Girabaldi. It is well worthy of a 
place in every library, and is,in fact, almost 
indispensable as a book of reference. 


Notes on Doctrtnat AND Sprritvat Sus- 
sects. By the late Frederick W. Faber, 
D.D., of the Oratory. Vol. II. Lon- 
don: Richardson & Son. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 


With the character of Father Faber’s 
writings most of our readers are well 
acquainted, and we have already given a 
special notice of them in a review of the 
first volume of this work. The present 
volume contains a large number of his 
hitherto unpublished writings, among 
which are sketches of discourses upon 
the notes of the church, treatises upon 
the sacrament, controversial lectures 
spiritual conferences, and various mis. 
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cellaneous papers. They are of especial 
value to the younger members of our 
clergy, to whom we commend them as 
furnishing ample matter for sermons, 
instructions, and lectures. 


Tue Man with THe Broken Ear. Trans- 
lated from the French of Edmond 
About, by Henry Holt. 12mo, pp. 
254. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


The ingenuity and wit of this story 
cannot make amends for its grossness. 
The novels of M. About’s previously ren- 
dered into English were enough to show 
that he cared nothing for the good opin- 
ion of Catholics, and in this grotesque 
tale he has equally shown his disregard 
for the tastes of refined people of every 
creed. Still, it is fair to say in his praise 
that the contrasts of character which form 
the chief feature of the book are admira- 
bly managed, and the dialogue sparkles 
with vivacity. Mr. Holt, who is both 
publisher and translator, has acquitted 
himself in his double function with note- 
worthy credit. 


Cummiskey’s Juvenite Lisprary: FL Lo- 
nie’s Serres. 12 vols. 16mo. Trans- 
lated from the French. E. Cummis- 
key, Publisher, 1037 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


This is a very interesting series of 


children’s stories. They are well trans- 
lated and published in good style. 


Srortes ON THE CoMMANDMENTS—CARO- 
LINE; OR, Setr Conquest—Tne Seven 
Corporat Works or Mercy anp Ma- 
Tie’s Trovgies. P. F. Cunningham, 
Philadelphia. 


Those three volumes are an addition to 
this publisher’s well-selected list of tales 
for the young. Although they are pub- 
lished in the same style as The Young 
Catholic Library, the stock and workman- 
ship is much inferior. 

Books for children’s use should be pub- 
lished in a more durable form. 
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Beauties or Farr; or, Power or Ma- 
ry’s Patronacs. Leaves from the 
Ave Maria. P. O’Shea, New York. 


The first part of this volume is taken 
up with short stories illustrative of the 
power of Mary’s patronage. The second 
part contains the beautiful story of Co- 
bina, by Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. — Altoge- 
ther it forms a volume of very interesting 
matter. 


Coatna, THE Rose or THE ALGonQurys, 
By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. P. O'Shea, 
New York. 


Since writing the above, the story of 
Coaina comes on our table in another 
shape from the same publisher. This ig 
a charming Indian tale. We cannot see 
the wisdom of using it to swell the bulk 
of the volume of selections mentioned 
above, after having issued it as a separate 
volume. If those who have facilities for 
publishing would give us translations or 
reprints of the many excellent books of 
this kind published in France, Germany, 
and England, they would do us greater 
service. 


MANUAL or THE Lives oF THE Popss, Ere, 
By J. C. Earle. Reprinted from the 
English Edition, Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 


This neatly printed little book is use- 
ful as a catalogue of the popes, and a 
record of some of the principal facts in 
their reigns, It has no critical value in 
regard to disputed or doubtful questions, 
and pretends to none. 
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